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& &y has been a long time in my thought to turn Seneca 
into Engliſh; but whether as à tranſlation, or an ab- 
tract, was the queſlion. A tragſlation I perceiye- it mult 
not be, at laſt, for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, it is a thing al- 
ready done to my hand, and above ſixty years ſtanding; 
though with as little credit perhaps to the author, as ſatis- 


faction to the render, Secondly, there is a great deal in him, 
that is Wh 


olly foreign. to my buſineſs + as his philoſophical 
| treatiſes. of meteors, earthquakes, the original of-rivers, ſe- 
veral frivolous diſputes betwixt the Epicureans and the 
Stoicks, &c. to ſay nothing of the frequent repetitions of the 
ſame thing again in other words (wherein he very handſome- 
| ly excuſes himſelf, by ſaying, that he does but inculcate 
over and over the ſame counſels, to thoſe that over and over 
commit the ſame faults) Thirdly, his excellency conſiſts 
rather in a rhapſody of divine and extroardinary hints, and 

notions, than in any regulated method of diſcourſe; ſo that 
to take him as he lies, and ſo to go through with him, were 
| wee inconſiſtent with the order, and brevity, which I pro- 
pound; my principal deſign being only to digeſt, and com- 
mon- place, his morals, in ſuch ſort, that any man, upon oc- 
lcaſion, may know where to find them. And, I habe kept 
myſelf ſo cloſe to this propoſition, that I have reduced all 


his ſcattered ethics to their proper heads, without any ad- 
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ditions of my own, more than of abſolute neceſſity for the |} 

tacking of them together. Some other man in my place, 
would perhaps make you twenty apalbgies for his want of 
ſkill and addreſs, in governing this affair ; but theſe are for 
mal, and pedantic fooleries ; as if any man that firlt take 
himſelf for a coxcomb in his own heart, would afterwards * 
make himſelf one in print too, This abſtract, ſuch as it is, 
you are extremely welcome to; and I am ſorry it is no bet-= 
ter, both for your ſakes and my own: for if it were written 

up to the ſpirit of the original; it would be one of the moſt 
valuable preſents that ever any private man beſtowed upon 


undoubtedly, and the molt execrable of all others, ſince the 
very apoltacy of the angels: nay, if I durſt but ſuppoſe a 
poſhbility of mercy for thoſe damned ſpirits, that they might 
ever be taken into favor again; my charity would hope even 
better for them, than we found from ſome of our revolters; 
and that they would ſo behave themſelves, as not to uncut 


r And to carry the reſemblance yet one 


a ſecond for eiture. 8 
point farther, then o both of them agree in an implacable 


f malice againſt thoſſ of their fellows that keep their ſtations, 
r- 3 But, alas! what could ingratitude do, without hypocriſy, the 
es 3 inſeparable companion of it; and, in effect, the bolder, and 
Js 3 the blacker devil of the two? for Lucifer himſelf never had 
S, the face to lift up his eyes to heaven, and talk to the Al- 
t- mighty at the familiar rate of our pretended patriots and 
en zealots; and at the fame time to make him party to a cheat. 
ot »Tis not for nothing that the Holy Ghoſt has denounced ſo 
on | many woes, and redoubled ſo many cautions againſt hypo- 
r- crites g plainly intimating, at once, how dangerous a ſnare 
e. they are to mankind, and no leſs odious to God himſelf: 
Q, | which is ſufficiently denoted in the force of that dreadful 
ad | expreſſion, [and your portion ſhall be with hypocrites. } 


- You will find in the holy ſcriptures (as I have formerly ob- 


for ſerved) that God has given the grace of repentance to per- 
an ſecutors, idolators, murderers, adulterers, &c. But I am 

ſo miſtaken, if the whole bible affords you any one inſtance of 

it a converted hypocrite, 

= | To deſcend now from truth itſelf to our own experience : 
J-1 


. have wenot ſeen, even in our days, a moſt pious (and al- 
molt faultleſs) prince brought to the ſcaffold by his own 
ſubjects? the moſt glorious conſtitution upon the face of the 


earth, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, torn to pieces, and diſſolv- 
ar; ed? the happieſt people under the ſun enſſaved? our temples 
ay = dacrilegiouſly profaned; and a licence given to all forts of 
ded | 


hereſy and outrage ? and by whom, but by a race of hypo- 
erites, who had nothing in their mouths all the while, bur, 
the purity of the goſpel ; the honour of the king; and, the 
liberty of the people: aſiſted underhand with defamatory pa- 
pers, which were levelled at the king himſelf, through the 


hed lides of his molt faithful miniſters? This project ſucceeded 
„ to ſo well againſt one government that 'tis now again ſet afoot 
reſly againſt another: and by ſome of the very actors too in that 
ulett tragedy, and after a moſt gracious pardon alſo; when provi- 
the dence had laid their necks and their fortunes at his majeſty's 
fe a feet, It is a wonderful thing, that libels and libellers, the 


moſt infamous of practices, and of men; the molt unmanly 
ſneaking methods, and inltruments of miſchiefs; the very 
bane of human ſociety, and the plague of all governments : 
| It is a wonderful thing (I ſay) that theſe engines and engi - 
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neers ſhould ever. find credit enough in the world, to engage 
a party: but, it would be ſtill more W@nderfu}, if the ſame 
trick ſhould paſs twice upon the fame people, in the ſame 
age, and from the very ſame impoſtors. This contempla- 
tion has carried me a little out of my way, but it has at 
length brought me to my text again; for there is in the bot- 
tom of it, the higheſt oppoſition imaginable, of ingratitude 
and obligation. 5 {IRS % 
The reader will in fome meaſure be able to judge by 
this taſte, what he is farther to expect: that is to fay, as to 
the caſt of my deſign, and the ſimplicity of the ſtyle and 
dreſs; for that will be the ſame; only accompanied with 


variety of matter. Whether it pleaſes the world or no, the . Z 


care is taken: and yet I could wiſh that it might be as de- 
lightful to others upon the peruſal, as it has been to me in 
the ſpeculation, Next to the goſpel itſelf, I do look upon it 
as the molt ſovereign remedy againſt the miſeries of human 
nature; and I have ever found it ſo in all the injuries and diſ- 
trefles of an unfortunate life, You may read more of him, 
if you pleaſe, in the appendix, which I have here ſubjoined 
to this preface concerning the authority of his writings, and 


the circumſtances of his life; as I have extracted them out 
of Lipſius. | . 


« be 


x appears that our author had, among the antients, 
N three profeſſed enemies. In the firſt place Caligula, 
©X who called his writings, ſand without lime; alluding to the 
= {tarts of his fancy, and the incoherence of his ſentences, 
ZZ But Seneca was never the worſe for the cenſure of a perſon 
that propounded even fhe ſuppreſſing of Homer himſelf, and 
of calting Virgil and Livy out of all publick libraries. The 
next was Fabius; who taſks him for being too bold with 
| the eloquencepf former times, and failing in that point him- 
| {elf; and likewiſe for being too queint and finical in his ex- 
preſſions: which Tacitus imputes, in part, to the freedom 
pol his own particular inclination, and partly to the humour 
of the times, He is alſo charged by Fabius as no profound 
"ZZ Philoſopher ; but with all this, he allows him to be a man 
very ſtudious and learned; of great wit and invention; and 
well read in all forts of literature; a ſevere reprover of 
vice; moſt divinely fententious; and well worth the read» 

ing, if it were only for his morals; adding, that if his judg- 
ment had been anſwerable to his wit, it had been much the 
more for his reputation; but he wrote whatever came next: 
ſo that I would adviſe the reader (ſays he) to diſtinguiſh, 
BE where he himfelf did not: for there are many things in 
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pity; that he that could do what he would, ſhould not al- 


ways make the beſt choice, His third dveſary is Agellius, 
who falls upon him for his ſtyle, and Kind of tinkling in 
his ſentence, but yet commends him for his piety and good 
counſels. 


Tacitus gives him the character of a wife man, and a fit tu- 
tor for a prince; Dio reports him to have been the greateſt 
man of his age. | | 

Of thoſe pieces of his that are extant, we ſhall not need 
to give any particular account; and of thoſe that are Joſt, 
we cannot, any farther than by lights to them from other 


authors, as we find them cited much to his honour; = nn 


we may reaſonably compute them to be the greater part of 


his works. That he wrote ſeveral poems in his baniſiment, 


may be gathered partly from himſelf; but more expreſly 
out of Tacitus, who ſays, that he was teproached with his 
applying himſelf to poetry, after he ſaw that Nero took 
pleaſure in it, out of a deſign to curry favour. St, Jerom 
refers to a diſcourſe of his concerning matrimony, Lac- 


tantius takes notice of his hiſtory, and his books of morali- 
ties. St. Auguſtin quotes ſome paſſage of his out of a 


book of ſuperitition. Some references we meet with to his 
books of exhortations. Fabius makes mention of his dia- 


logues. And he himſelf ſpeaks of a treatiſe of his own, 3 
concerning earthquakes, which he wrote in his youth, But 
the opinion of an epiltolary correſpondence that he had with | 


St. Paul, does not ſeem to have much colom for it, 


some few fragments however of thoſe books of his that 


are wanting, are yet preſerved in the writings of other emi- 


nent authors; fufficient to ſhow the world how great a 5 Be 
treaſure they have loſt, by the excellency of that little tat 


is left, 


Seneca, ſays Lactantius, that was the 
ſharpeſt of all the ſtoicks, how great a a 
Lib. 1. Cap. 1. veneration has he for the almighty ; as 
of a violent 


Divin. Inſtit. 


for inſtance, diſcourſing 
death; do you not underſtand, fays he, the majeſty, and 


the authority of your judge: he is the ſupreme governor of 


heaven and earth, and the god of all your gods; and it is 
upon him that all thoſe powers depead which we worſhip 


for deities. Moreoyer in his exhortations: this god, ſays | 
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On the other ſide, Columella calls him a man of 4 
excellent wit and learning; Pliny, the prince of erudition; 
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he, when be laid the foundations of the univerſe, and enter- 
ed upon the greateſt and the beſt work in nature, in the or- 
dering of the goyernment of the world; tho he was him- 
ſelf all in all; yet he ſubſtituted other ſubordinate miniſters, 
as the ſervants of his commands. And how many other 


things does this heaven ſpeak of god, like one of us? i 


Which the accute Seneca (ſays Lactan- 3 
tius again) faw in [his exhortations: we, cap. 2. 


ſays he, have our dependance elſewhere, 


& 


and ſhould look up to that power, to which we are indebt- 
ed for all wecan pretend to that is good, _ * | 
And; again, Seneca ſays very well in his Lib. 21. cap. 2. 


morals; they: worſhip the images of the, ww 
Tar ſays he, kneel to them, and adore them; they are 


ardly ever from them, either plying them with offerings, 


or ſacrifices: and yet after all this reverence to the image, 


they have no regard at all to they workman that made it. 


Laactantius again. An invective (ſays 


Seneca, in his 1 is the maſter- Lib. 3. cap. 15. 


piece of moſt of our philoſophers; and if ; 
they fall upon the ſubject of avarice, Juſt, ambition, they 
laſh out into ſuch. exceſs of bitterneſs, as if railing were a 
mark of their proſeſſion. They make me think of gally- 
. pats in an apothecary's ſhop, that have remedies without, 


_- 


and poiſon within. port 7215121402 
Lactantius ſtill. He that would know Lib. 3. cap. 9. 


all things, let him read Seneca; the moſt © 
:lively. deſcriber of publitk vices, and manners, and the 
ſmarteſt reprehender of them. | = 
And again: as Seneca has it in the Lih.6: cap. 17. 


books of moral philoſophy ; he is the brage 
man, whoſe ſplendor and authority is the leaſt part of his 


' greatneſs; that can look death in the face, without trouble, 


or ſurprize; who if his body were to be broken upon the 
wheel, or melted lead to be poured down his throat, would 
be leſs concerned for the pain itſelf, than for the dignity of 
bearing it. Fic eee e 4507 en en 
I.et no man, ſays Lactantius, think Lib. 6. cap. 14. 
himſelf the ſafer in his wickedneſs for want 

of a witneſs; for G O D is omniſcient; and to him nothing 
can be a ſecret. It is an anmirable ſentence that Seneca 
concludes his exhortation withal. G O D, ſays he, is a 
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great, (1 know not what) an incomprehenſible f it is 
to him, that we live; and to him, that we mult approve 
ourſelves, What does it avail us, that gur conſciences are 
hidden from men, when our ſouls lie open to GOD? 
what could a chriſtian have ſpoken more to the purpoſe in 
this caſe, than this divine pagan? and in the beginning of 
the ſame WO RK, ſays Seneca, what is it that we do? 
to what end is it to ſtand contriving, and to hide ourſelves? 
we are under a guard; and there is no eſcaping from our 
keeper. One man may be parted from another by travel, 
death, ſickneſs: but there is no dividing us from ourſelves. 
It is to no purpoſe: to creep into a corner where ng bo. 
ſhall ſee us. Ridiculous madneſs make it the baſe that's 

mortal eye could find us out: he thät has a conſcience, 
gives evidence apainſt hiimiſelf. e 1979 Vila: 


35 It is truly and excellently ſpoken of 
Lib. 6. cap. 25. Seneca, ſays Lactantius, once again: con- 
7 ſider, ſays he, the majeſty, the goodneſs 
and the venerable mercies of the almighty ; a friend that is 
always at hand. What delight can it be to him, the 
laughter of innocent creatures, or the worſhip: of blood 
ſacrifices? let us purge our minds, and led virtuous 
honeſt lives. His pleaſure lies not in the maguificende of 
| N. ae made wich iſtone, but in che piety and devotion of 
conſecrated hearts. py i le has 
In 8the book that Seneca wrote againſt 
De civ. Dei, ſuperſtition, treating of images, ſays St. 
Tib. -G. cap. 10. Auſtin, he writes thus: they repreſent the 
holy, the immortal, and the inviolable 
Gods, in che baſeſt manner, and without life or motion: in 
the forms of men, beaſts, ſiſnes; ſome of mixed bodies; and 
thole figures they call deities; Which, if they were but ani- 
mated, would affright a man, and paſs for monſters. And 
then a little farther, treating of natural theology; after ci- 
ting the opinions of philoſophers, he ſuppoſes an objection 
againſt himſelf: ſome body will perhaps aſk me, would you 
have me then to believe the heavens and the earth to be 
gods; and ſome of them above the moon, and ſome below 
it? ſhall I ever be brought tothe opinion of Plato, or of 
Strato the peripatetick 2. the one of which would have God 
to be without a body, and the other without a mind. To 
Which he replies: and do you give more credit then to the 
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dteams of E Tatius, Romulus, and Hoſtilius, vvho cauſed, 
among other deities, even fear and paleneſs to be worſhip- 
| ped? the vileſt of human affections; the one being the mo- 
tion of an affrighted mind; and the other, not ſo much the 


diſeaſe, as the colour of a diſordered body. Are theſe the 
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deities that you will rather put your faith in, and place in the 
heavens? And ſpeaking afterward of their abominable cuſ- 
toms, with what liberty does he write? One, ſays he, out 
of zeal makes himſelf an eunuch; another lances his arms: 
if this be the way to pleaſe their gods, what ſhould a man do if 
he had a mind to anger them? or if this be the way to 
pleaſe them, they do certainly deſerve not to be worſhipped at 
alli” What a frenzy is this, to imagine, that the gods can 
be delighted with ſuch cruelties, as even the worſt of men 
would make a conſcience to inflict! The molt barbarous 


and notorious of tyrants, ſome of them have perhaps done 


vos WS 
7 


it themſelves, or ordered the tearing of men to pieces by o- 


W thers ; but they never went ſo far, as to command any man 
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to torment himſelf, We have heard of thoſe that have ſuf- 
fered caſtration, to gratify the luſt of their imperious maſ- 
ters; but never any man that was forced to act it upon him- 
ſelf. They murder themſelves in their very temples, and 
their prayers are offered up in blood. Whoſoever ſhall but 
obſer ve what they do, and what they ſuffer, will find it ſo 
miſbecoming an honeſt man, ſo unworthy of a freeman, and 
ſo inconſiſtent with the action of a man in his wits, that he 
mult conclude them all to be mad, if it were not that there 
are ſo many of them; for only their number is their juſtifi- 
cation and their protection. 
{ When he comes to reflect, ſays St. Auguſtine, upon thoſe 
paſlages which he himſelf had ſeen in the capitol, he cen- 
fſures them with liberty and reſolution: and no man will 
believe that ſuch things would be done, unleſs in mockery 
or phrenzy, What lamentation is there in the Egyptian ſa- 


= crifices for the loſs of Oſiris? and then what joy for the 


finding of him again ? which he makes himſelf ſport with ; 
for, in truth, it is all a fiction: and yet thoſe people, that 
neither loſt any thing, nor found any thing, mult expreſs 
their ſorrows and their rejoicings, to the higheſt degree: 
but there is only a certain time, . he, for this freak, and 
Once in a year ps ple may be allowed to be mad. I came 
nnco the capitol, ſays Seneca, where the ſeveral deities had 


ToTrur READER. 
their ſeveral ſetvants and attendants, their hi&ors, theit 
dreſſers, and all in poſture and action, as if they were exe- 
cuting their offices; ſome to hold the glaſs; others to 
comb out Juno's and Minerva's hair; one to tell Jupiter 
what a clock it is: ſome laſſes there are that fit gazing up- 
on the image, and fancy Jupiter has a kindneſs for them. 
All theſe things, ſays Seneca a while after, a wiſe man will 
obſerve for the laws ſake; more than for the gods; and 
all this rabble of deities, which the ſuperſtition of many 
ages has gathered together, we are in ſuch manner to a- 
dore, as to conſider the worſhip to be rather matter of cuf- 
tom, than of conſcience, Whereupon St. Auguſtine ob- 
ſerves, *©* That this illuſtrious ſenator worſhipped What he 
„ reproved, acted what he diſliked, and adored what he 
condemned. | 3 
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wnmnnmnmmn—m—T here ſtudious let me ſit, 
And hold high converſe with the miGaTyY DEAD; 
Sages of ancient time, as gods refer'd, 
As gods beneficent, who bleft mankind 
With art, with arms, and humaniꝝ d a world. 
Rous'd at the inſpiring thought, I throw aſide 
The long: lid volume; and, deep muſing, hail 
The Sacred ſhades, that flowly-rifing paſs 
Before my wondering eyes. Firſt SENECA, 
Who firmly good in a corrupted ſtate, 
Againſt the rage of tyrants ſingle ſtood, 
Invincible] calm Reaſon's holy law, 
That Voice of God within th' attentive mind, 
Obeying, fearleſs, or in life, or death : 
Great moral teacher! Wiſeſt of Mankind! 
5 THOMSON, 
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Of BENEFITS. 


| Chap. J. F benefits in general Page I 
Chap. II. Several ſorts of benefits 2 
Chap. III. A ſon may oblige his father, and a ſervant 
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T has been an antient cuſtom, to record the actions, and 


þ 


- 


the writings of eminent men, with all their circumſtances ; 


and it is but a right that we owe to the memory of our fa- 


mous author, Seneca was, by birth, a Spaniard of Cor- 
| dova + Roman colony of great fame and antiquity.) He 
was © 

the father Lucius Annæus Seneca, was diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſon, by the name of the orator, His mother's name 
was Helvia, a woman of excellent qualities. . His father 
came to Rome in the time of 1 wy aud his wife and 
| children ſoon followed him, our Seneca yet being in bis in- 


* 


the family of Annæus, of the order of knights; and 


& 


fancy. There were three brothers of them and never a 


ſiſter. Marcus Annæus Novatus, Lucius Annzus Seneca, 


| and Lucius Annæus Mela. The firſt of theſe changed his 


name for Junius Gallio, who adopted him; to him it was 
that he dedicated his treatiſeof Anger, whom he calls Nova- 


tus too; and he alſo dedicated his diſcourſes. of a Happy Life 


to his brother Gallio. The youngeſt brother (Annæus Me- 
„ was Lucan's Father, Seneca was about twenty years. 


of age in the fifth year of Tiberius, When the Jews were 


expelled Rome. His father trained him up to rhetoric, but 
his genius led him rather to philoſophy; and he applied his 
wit to morality and virtue. He was a great hearer of the 
celebrated men of thoſe times; as Attalus, Sotion, Papirius, 
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SENECA'S 


Fabianus, (of whom he makes often mention) and he- was 


much an admirer alſo of Demetrius the Cynic, . whoſe con- 
verſation he had afterwards in the court, and both at home 
alſo, and abroad, for they often travelled together, His fa- 
ther was not at all pleaſed with his humour of philoſophy, 
but forced him upon the law, and for a while he practiſed i 
pleading. After which he would need put him upon public | 


3 and he came firſt to be quæſtor, then prætor, 
an 


ſome will have it that he was choſen conſul; but this is 


doubtful. | 

Seneca finding that he had ill offices done him at court, 
and that. Nero's favour began to cool; he went directly and 
reſolutely to Nero with an offer to refund all that he had 
gotten. Which Nero would not receive; but, however, 


from: that time, he changed his courſe of life, received few. 


viſits, ſhuaned company, went little abroad; ſtill pretending 
to be kept at home, either by indiſpoſition, or by his ſtudy, 
Being Nero's tutor and governor, all things went well, fo 


long as Nero followed his counſel. His two chief favourites, 


were Burrhus, and Seneca, who were both of them excel- 
lent in their ways : Burrhus, in his care of military affairs, 


and ſeverity of diſcipline ; Seneca, for his precepts, and good | 
advice in the matter of cloquence, and the gentleneſs of an | 


honeſt mind: aſſiſting one another in the ſlippery age of the 
Prince, (fays Tacitus) to invite him, by the allowance of 
lawful pleaſures, to the love of virtue. Seneca had two 
wives; the name of the firſt is not mentioned ; his ſecond 
was Paulina, whom he often ſpeaks of with great paſſion. 


By the former he had his ſon Marcus. 


In the firlt year of Claudius he was baniſhed into Corſica, 
when 2 the daughter of Germanicus was accuſed by Meſſa- 
lina of adultery, and baniſhed too; Seneca being charged 
as one of the adulterers. After a matter of eight years, or 


-upwards in exile, he was called back, and as much in fa- 
vour again as ever, His eſtate was partly patrimonial, but 


the greateſt part of it was the bounty of his prince, His 
gardens, villas, lands, poſſeſſions, and incredible ſums of 
money, are agreed upon at all hands; which drew an envy 
upon him. Dio reports him to have had 2500001. ſterling 
at intereſt in Britany alone, which he called in all at a ſum. 
The court itſelf could not bring him to flattery; and, for 
his piety, ſubmiſſion, and virtue, the practice of his whole 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


WM life witneſſeth for him. * S0 ſoon, fays he, Lig 
nas the candle is taken away, my wife, De Tra, lib. 3. 


that knows my cuſtom, lies ſtill, without 

e a word ſpeaking: and then do I recollect all that I haye 
« ſaid, or done that day, and take myſelf to ſhrift, And 
«* why ſhould I conceal, or reſerve atty thing, or make any 
c ſcruple of enquiring into my errors, When I can fay to 
© myſelf, do ſo no more, and for this once I'll forgivethee ?' 


And again, what can be more pious, and ſelf-denying than 


this paſſage, in one of his epiſtles ? Be- | 
© lieve me now, when I tell you the very Eplſile 96. 


bottom of my ſoul : in all the difficulties 


© and croſſes of my life, this is thy conſideration ; fince it 


eis God's will, I do not only obey, but aſſent to it; nor do 


© I comply, out of neceſſity, but ihclination. 
Here follows now, ſays Tacitus, the death of Seneca, 
to Nero's great ſatisfaction: not ſo much for any preg- 
nant proof againſt him, that he was of Piſo's confpiracy ; 
but Nero was reſolved to do that by the ſword, which he 
could not effect by poifon, For it is reported that Nero 
had corrupted Cleonicus (a freeman of Seneca's,) to give 
his maſter poiſon, which did not ſucceed: whether that 
the ſervant had diſcovered it to his maſter, or that Seneca 
by his own caution aud jealouſy had avoided it; for he 
lived only upon a ſimple diet, as the fruits of the earth; 
and his drink was moſt commonly river water. = 
Natalis, it feems, was ſent upon a viſit to him, (bein 
indiſpoſed) with a compliment, that he would not let Piſs 
come at him; and adviſing him to the continuance of their 
friendſhip and acquaintance, as formerly. To whom Se- 
neca made anſwer, that frequent meetings and conferences 
betwixt them, could do neither of them any good; but 
that he had a great intereſt in Pifo's welfare: hereupon 
Granius Sylvanus a captain of the guard, was ſent to ex- 
amine Seneca upon the diſcourfe that paſſed betwixt him 
and Natalis, and to return his anſwer. Seneca, either b 
chance, or on purpoſe, came that day from Campam̃a, to 
villa of his own, within four miles of the city; and thi- 
ther the officer went the next evening, and beſet the place. 


He found Seneca at ſupper with his wife Paulina, and two od 


* of his friends; and gave him immediately at account of 


his commiſſion. Seneca told him, that it was true, that 


© Natalis had been with him in Piſo's name, with a com- 


* plaint, that Piſo could not be admitted to ſee him: and e te 
that he excuſed himſelf by reaſon of his want of health, pin 
and his deſire to be quiet and private; and that he had b 
no reaſon to er another man's welfare before his own, b 
© Czſar himſelf, he ſaid, knew very well, that he was not a vi 
man of compliment; having received, more proofs of his la 
* freedom, than of his flattery, This anſwer of Senecas . o 
* was delivered to Cæſar in the preſence of Popæa and Ti- p. 
« gellinus, the intimate confidents of this barbarous prince: 5 
and Nero aſked him, whether he could gather any thing ſe 
from Seneca, as if he intended to make himſelf away ? d. 
.* The tribune's anſwer was, that he did not find him one ti 
5 0 moved with the meſſage: but that he went on round- We d 
* ly with his tale, and never ſo much as changed counten- v 
ance for the matter. Go back to him then, ſays Nero, Ic 
and tell him, that he is condemned to die. Fabius Ruſti- p 
© cus delivers it, that the tribune did not return the ſame 0 
* way he came, but went aſide to Fenius ” captain of that h 
* name) and told him Cæſar's orders, aſking his advice, h 
* whether he ſhould obey them, or not; who bade him by te 
all means do as he was ordered. Which want of reſolu- mr 
tion was fatal to them all; for Silvanus alſo, that was one 1 
of the conſpirators, aſſiſted now to ſerve, and to increaſe n 
© thoſe crimes, which he had before complotted to revenge. 
And yet he did not think fit to appear himſelf in the buſi - k 
« neſs, but ſent a centurion to Seneca to tell him his doom. v 
© Seneca without any ſurprize or diſorder, calls for his will; N v 
* which being refuſed him by the officer, he turned to his h 
© friends, and told them, that ſince he was not permitted to P 
* requite them, as they deſerved, he was yet at liberty to be- c 
« queath them the thing of all others that he eſteemed the © 
© molt, that is the image of his life: which ſhould give WF c 
them the reputation both of conſtancy and friendſhip, if { 
they would — imitate it; exhorting them to a firmneſs ſ 
of mind, ſometimes by good counſel, otherwhile by re- 
« prehenſion, as the occaſion required. Where, ſays he, is 
© all your philoſophy now? all your premeditated reſolutions c 
« againſt the violences of fortune? is there any man ſoigno- WF \ 
rant of Nero's cruelty, as to expect, after the murder of WF ! 
his mother and his brother, that he ſhould ever ſpare the life f 


* of his goyernor and tutor ? After ſome general expreſſions 


LIFE and DEATH. 

to this purpoſe, he took his wife into his arms, and hav- 

„ing ſomewhat fortified her againſt the preſent calamity, he 
ad beſought and conjured her to moderate her ſorrows, and 
betake herſelf to the contemplations and comforts of a 
} virtuous life; which would be a fair and an ample conſo- 
us lation to her for the loſs of her huſband, Paulina, on the 
s other ſide, tells him her determination to bear him com- 
i- pany, and wills the executioner to do his office. Well, 
favs Seneca, if after the ſweetneſs of life, as I have repre- 
ng ſented it to thee, thou hadſt rather entertain an honourable 
72 WM death, I ſhall not envy thy example; conſulting at the ſame 
ne time, the fame of the perſon he loved, and his own ten- 
d- derneſs, for fear of the injuries that might attend her 


n- when he was gone. Our reſolution, ſays he, in this gene- 
o, rous act, may be equal, but thine will be the greater re- 
t- putation, After this, the veins of both their arms were 
ne opened at the ſame time. Seneca did not bleed fo freely, 
at his ſpirits being waſted with age and a thin diet; fo that 
e, he was forced to cut the veins of his thighs and elſewhere, 


y do haſten his diſpatch, When he was far ſpent, and al- 
u- moſt ſinking under his torments, he deſired his wife to 
ne remove into another chamber, leſt the agonies of the one 
ſe e might work upon the courage of the other. His elo- 
&* quence continued to the laſt, as appears by the excellent 

things he delivered at his death, which being taken in 
'* writing, from his own mouth, and publiſhed in his own 
* words, I ſhall not preſume to deliver them in any other. 
Nero, in the mean time, who had no particular ſpite to 
Paulina, gave orders to prevent her death, for fear his 
* cruelty ſhould grow more and more inſupportable, and o- 
* dious. Whereupon the ſoldiers gave all freedom and en- 
couragement to her ſervants to bind up her wounds, and 
ſtop the blood, which they did accordingly ; but whether 
ſhe was ſenſible of it or not, is a queſtion. For among 
the common people, who are apt to judge the worſt, 
| there were ſome of opinion, that as long as ſhe deſpaired 
of Nero's mercy, ſhe ſeemed to court the glory of dying 
with her huſband for company; but that upon the like - 
ZE hood of better quarter, ſhe was prevailed upon to out · live 
him: and ſo for ſome years ſhe did ſurvive him, and with 
Al piety and reſpect to his memory; but ſo miſerably pale 
= ds 
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and wan that every body might read the loſs of her blood 
and ſpirits in her very countenance. 1 
« Seneca finding his death flow and lingering, deſires Sta- 


"2 


8 
N 


tius Annæus (his old friend and phyſician) to give him 2 
doſe of poiſon, which he had provided betore-hand, being 
the ſame preparation which was appointed for capital of- 
fenders in Athens. This was brought him, and he drank 
it up, but to little purpoſe ; for his body was already chil. | 
led, and bound up againſt the force of it. He went at 
laſt into a hot bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his ſervants 
that were next to him, this, ſays he, is an oblation to 
Jupiter the deliverer. The fume of the bath ſoon diſ. 
patcht him, and his body was burnt, without any funeral] 
ſolemnity, as he had directed in his teſtament : though M 
this will of his was made in the height of his proſperity, il 
and power. There was a rumour that Subrius Flavius, f 
in a private conſultation with the centurions, had taken up 
this bollowieg reſolution (and that Seneca himſelf was no 
{tranger to it) that is to ſay, that after Nero ſhould have 
been flain by the help of Piſo, Piſo himſelf ſhould hare 
been killed too; and the empire delivered up to Seneca, | 
as one that well deſeryed it, for his integrity and virtue. 
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"CHATS > 
Of BENEFITS in general. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt pernicious errors of a 

raſh, and inconſiderate life z the common ignorance of 
the world in the matter of exchanging benefits. And this 
ariſes from a miſtake, partly in the perſon that we would o- 
blige, and partly in the thing itſelf, To begin with the lat- 
ter; a benefit is a good office, done with intention and judg- 
ment ; that is to ſay, with a due regard to all the circum- 
ſtances of what, how, why, when, where, to whom, how 
much, and the like, Or otherwiſe; it is a voluntary, and 
benevolent action that delights the giver, in the comfort it 
brings to the receiver. It will be hard to draw this ſubject, 
either into method or compaſs ; the one, becauſepf the infi- 
nite variety and complication of caſes ; the other, by reaſon 
of the large extent of it: for the whole buſineſs (almoſt) of 
mankind” in ſociety, falls under this head: the duties of 
kings and ſubjects; huſbands and wives; parents and chil- 
dren, malters and ſervants; natives and ſtrangers ; high 
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of a benefit, by ſome > a and more 
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and low; rich and poor; ſtrong and weak; friends and e- 
nemies. The very meditation of it breeds good blood, and 
generous thoughts; and inſtructs us in all the parts of ho- 


nour, humanity, rr gratitude, prudence, and 


Juſtice. In ſhort, the art and flall of conferring benefits, is, 
of all human duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſſary to the 
well-being both of reaſonable nature, and of every indivi- 
dual; as the very cement of all communities, and the bleſ- 
{ing of particulars. He that does good to another man, 
does good alſo to himſelf ; not only in the conſequence, but 
in the very act of doing it: for the conſcience of well - do- 
ing is an ample reward. 
Ol benefits in general, there are ſeveral ſorts; as * ne- 
ceſſary, profitable, and delightful, Some 
® Benefits ne- things there are, without which we can- 
ceſſary, profita- not live; others, without which we ought 
ble, and delight- not to live; and ſome again without which 
Eh we will not live. In the firſt rank are thoſe, 
| which delivers us from capital dangers, 
or apprehenſions of death: and the favour is rated according 
to the hazard, for the greater the extremity, the greater 
ſeems the obligation, The next is a caſe wherein we may 
indeed live, but we had better die: as in the queſtion of li- 
berty, modeſty, and a good conſcience. In the third place 
follow thoſe things which cuſtom, uſe, affinity, and acquain- 
tance, have made dear to us; as huſbands, wives, children, 
friends, &c. which an honeſt man will preſerve at his urmoſt 
ril : of things profitable there is a large field; as money, 
onour, &c. to which might be added matters of ſuperffuity 
and pleaſure, But, we ſhall opena way to the circumſtances 
neral delibera- 


tions upon the thing 


_ _- Several ſorts of BE r 4 
XF 7 E ſhall divide benefits, into abſolute and * vulgar ; 


the one, appertaining to good life; the 


* Benefits abſo- other, 1s only matter of commerce. The 


ormer the n arp ; 
lue and vil former are che more excellent, becauſe 


they can never be made void; where - 


Kal. as all material benefits are toſſed back 
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and forward, and change cheir maſter. There arè ſome of- 
fices that look like benefits, but are only deſirable conveni- 
ences, as wealth, &c. and theſe a wicked man may receive 
from a good, or a good man from an eml, Others again 
that bear the face of injuries, which are only benefits ill ta- 
ken; as cutting, lancing, burning, under the hand of a ſur- 
geon. The greateſt benefits of all, are thoſe of good edu- 


cation, which we receive from our parents, either in a 2 
3 


of ignorance, or perverſeneſs; as their care and tenderneſs 
in our _ ; their diſcipline in our childhood, to keep us 
to our duties by fear; and, if fair means will not do, their 
proceeding afterwards to ſeverity, and puniſhment, without 
which we ſhould never have come to good. There are mat- 
ters of great value many times, that are but of ſmall price; 
as inſtructions from a tutor, medicines from a phyſician, &c. 
And there are ſmall matters again, which are of great con- 


& ſideration to us: the gift may be ſmall, and the conſequence 


great; as a Cup of cold water in a time of need may ſave a 
man's life, Some things are of great moment to the giver ; 
others to the receiver: one man gives me a houſe; another 
ſnatches me out, when it is falling upon my head ; one giyes 
me an eſtate; another takes me out of the fire, or caſts me 
out a rope when I am ſinking : ſome good offices we do. to 
friends; others to ſtrangers ;. but, thoſe are the nobleſt that 
we do without pre-deſert. There is an obligation of bounty; 
and an obligation of charity: this, in caſe of neceſſity; and 
that, in point of convenience. Some benefits are common; 
others are perſonal; as if a prince (out of pure grace) grant 
a privilege to a city; the obligation lies upon the communi- 
ty; and only upon every individual, as a part of the whole; 
but if it be done particularly for my fake, then am I ingly 
the debtor for it. The cheriſhing of ſtrangers is one of the 

duties of hoſpitality; and exerciſes itſelf in the relief, and 
protection of the diſtreſſed. There are benefits of good 
counſel, reputation, life, fortune, liberty, health; nay, and 
of ſuperfluity and pleaſure, One man obliges me out of his 
pocket: another gives me matter of ornament and cunolity : 
2 third, conſolation, To ſay nothing of negative benefits; 


| for there are, that reckon it an obligation if they do a body 


no hurt; and place it to account, as if they ſaved a man, 
when they do not undo him. To ſhut up all in one word; 


as benevolence is the moſt ſociable of all virtues, ſo it is of 
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the largeſt extent; for there is not any man either ſo great, 
_— little, but he is yet capable of giving and of receiving 
4 ts, x - \ | * | 


N 'CH.A,P; I, = 
A, ſon may oblige his father, and a ſervant his maſter. 
HE queſtion is (in the firſt place) whether it may 
not be poſſible for a father to owe more to a ſon in 
other reſpects, than the ſon owes to the father for his be- 
ing? That many ſons are both greater and better than 
their fathers, there is no queſtion; as there are many other 
things that derive their beings from others, which yet are 
far greater than their original. Is not the tree larger than 


the ſeed? the river than the fountain? The foundation 


of all things lies hid, and the ſuperſtructure obſcures it. 
If I owe i to my father, becauſe he gives me life, I may 
owe as much to a phyſician that ſaved his life; for if my 
father had not been cured, I had never been begotten : or, 
if I ſtand indebted for all that I am, to my beginning ; my 
acknowledgment muſt run back to the very original of all 


human 'beings. My father gave me the benefit of life, | 


which he had never done, if his father had not firſt given 
it to him. ' He gave me life, not knowing to whom, and 
when I was in a condition, neither to feel death, nor to fear 
it, That is the great benefit, to give life to one that knows 
how to uſe it; and that is capable of the apprehenſions of 
death. It is true, that without a father I could never have 
had a being; and ſo without a nurſe that being had never 
been improved; but I do not therefore owe my virtue 
either to my nativity, or to her that gave me ſuck The 
e of me was the leaſt part of the benefit: for, to 
ive is common with brutes, but, to live well, is the main 
buſineſs; and that virtue is all my own, ſaving what Icrew 
from my education. It does not follow that the firſt beneſit 
muſt be the greateſt, becauſe without the firſt, the greateſt 
could never have been. The father gives life to the ſon but 


once; but if the ſon ſave the father's life often, though he 


do but his duty, it is yet a greater benefit. And again, 
the benefit that a man receives is the greater, che more he 
needs it; but the living has more need of life, than he that 
is not yet born; ſo that the father receives a greater benefit 
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in the continuance of his life, than che ſon in the begining 
of it. What if a ſon deliver his father from the rack; or, 
which is more, lay himſelf down in his place? The giving 
of him a being, was but the office of a father; a ſimple act; 
a beneſit given at a venture; beſide that he had a partici- 
pant in it, and a regard to his family. He gave only a ſin- 
gle life, and he received a happy one. My mother brought 
me into the world naked, expoſed, and void of reaſon; but 
my reputation and my fortune are advanced by my virtue. 

Scipio (as yet in his minority) reſcued his father in a battle 
with Hannibal; and afterward from the practices, and pro- 
ſecution of a powerful faction; covering him with ey 

honours, and the ſpoils of publick enemies. He made him- 

ſelf as eminent for his moderation, as for his piety, and mi- 

litary knowledge: he was the defender, and the eltabliſher 
of his country: he left the empire without a competitor ; 
and made himſelf as well the ornament of Rome, as the ſe- 

curity of it: and did not Scipio, in all this, more than requite 

his father barely for begetting of him? Whether did An- 

chiſes more for Aneas, in dandling the child in his arms; or 
Eneas for his father, when he carried him upon his back 

through the flames of Troy, and made his name famous to 
future ages, among the founders of the Roman empire? T. 
Manlius was the ſon of a ſour and imperious ſather, who 
baniſhed him his houſe as a blockhead, and a ſcandal to the 
family: This Manlius, hearing that his father's life was in 
queltion, and a day ſet for his trial, went to the tribune, 
that was concerned in his cauſe, and diſcourſed him about 
it: The tribune told him the appointed time, and withal 


| (as an obligation upon the young man) that his cruelty to- 


his ſon would be part of his accuſation: Manlius, upon this, 
takes the tribune aſide, and preſenting a poniard to his breaſt, 
ſwear, ſays he, that you will let this cauſe fall, or you ſhall 
have this dagger in the heart of you; and now it is at your. 
choice, which way you will deliver my father. The tribune _ 
ſwore, and kept his word, and 1 a fair report of the 

whole matter to the council. He that makes himſelf fa- 
mous by his eloquence, juſtice, or arms, illuſtrates his ex- 
traction, let it be never 10 mean; and gives ineſtimable re- 
putation to his parents. We ſhould never bave heard of. 
Sophroniſcus, but for his ſon Socrates; nor of Ariſto and 
Gryllus, if it had not been {or Xcnophon and Plato. 


- 
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This is not to diſcountenance the veneration we owe to 
parents; nor to make children the worſe, but the better; 
and to ſtir up generous emulations : for, in conteits of good 
offices, both parts are happy; as well the vanquiſhed, as 
thoſe that overcome, It 1s the only honourable diſpute that 


can arrive betwixt a father and a ſon, which of the two ſhall 


have the better of the other in the point of benefits, 
In the queſtion betwixt a maſter and a ſervant; we muſt 
57 5 diſtinguiſh betwixt “ benefits, duties, and 
* 4 ſervant actions miniſterial. By benefits we under- 
may oblige his ſtand thoſe good offices that we receive 


_ maſter. from ſtrangers, which are voluntary, and 


may be forborn without blame. Duties 
are the parts of a ſon, and wife; and incumbent upon kin- 
dred wad relations. Offices miniſterial belong to the part of 
a ſervant. Now, ſince it is the mind, and not the condition, 
of the perſon, that prints the value upon the benefit, a ſer- 
vant may oblige his maſter, and ſo may a ſubject his ſove- 
reign, or a common ſoldier his general, by doing more than 
he is expreſsly bound to do, Some things there are, which 
the law neither commands, nor forbids; and here the ſer- 
vant is free, It would be very hard for a ſervant to be 
chaltiſed for doing leſs than his duty, and not thanked for it 
when he does more, His body, it is true, is his maſter's, 
but his mind is his own: and there are many commands 
which a ſervant ought no more to obey, than a maſter to 


impoſe. There is no man ſo great, but he may both need 


the help and ſervice, and ſtand in fear of the power and un- 
kindneſs, even of the meaneſt of mortals, One ſervant kills 
his maſter ; another faves him, nay, preſerves his maſter's 
life, perhaps with the loſs of his own : he expoſes himſelf 
to torment and death; he ſtands firm againſt all threats and 


batteries: which is not only a benefit in a ſervant, but 


much the greater for his being ſo, 

When Domitius was beſieged in Corfinium, and the place 
brought to great extremity ; he preſſed his ſervant ſo earn- 
eſtly to poiſon him, that at laſt he was prevailed upon to pive 
him a potion; which, it ſeems, was. an innocent opiate, and 
Domitius out- lived it: Cæœſar took the town, and gave Do- 
mitius his life, but it was his ſervant that gave it him firlt, 

There was another town beſieged, and when it was 


upon the laſt pinch, two ſervants made their elcape, aud 
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to went over to the enemy: upon the Romans entering the 
er; town, and in the heat of the ſoldiers 5 theſe two fel - 


ler- mind, to do ſo glorious a thing, under an porn of ſo 
ve great a villany; for if they had not paſſed: for deſerters, 
and and parricides, they could not have gained their end. 


ties With one inſtance more (and that a very brave one) I 
ein- ſhall conclude this chapter. | Fe 
tof WW In the civil wars of Rome, a party coming to ſearch for 


on, a perſon of quality that was proſcribed, a ſervant put on 
ſer- his maſter's cloaths, and delivered himſelf up to the ſoldiers, 
ve- WW as the maſter of the houſe ; he was taken into cuſtody, and 
han put to death, without diſcovering the miſtake, What 
ich could be more glorious, than for a ſervant to die for his 
ſer- W maſter in that age, when there were not many ſervants 

be that would not betray their maſters? So generous a tender - 
reit neſs in a publick ciuelty; ſo invincible a faith in a general 
r's, corruption! what could be more glorious, I ſay, than fo 
nds IM exalted a virtue, as rather to chuſe death for the reward of 
r to his fidelity, than the greateſt advantages he might other- 
eed WW wiſc have had for the violation of it? | 


CH An . 


It is the intentisn, not the matter, that makes the 
benefit. „ | 
HE good will of the benefactor is the fountain of all 
benefits; nay, it is the benefit itſelf; or at leaſt, the 
ſtamp that makes it valuable and current. Some there are, 
I know, that take the matter for the beneſit, and tax the 
obligation by weight and meaſure, When any thing is 
given them, they preſently caſt it up, what may ſuch a 
houſe: be worth ? Such an office? Such an eſtate? As if 
that were the benefit, which is only the ſign and mark of 
it: for the obligation reſts in the mind, not in the matter; 
and all thoſe adramaces which we fer, hid, „: l ie, bo 
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actual poſſeſſion by the courteſy of another, are but ſeveral 
modes, or ways of explaining, and putting the good will in 
execution. There needs no great ſubtilty, to prove, that 
both benefits and injuries receive their value from the in- 
tention, when even brutes themſelves are able to decide this 
queſtion. Tread upon a dog by chance, or put him to pain 
upon the dreſſing of a wound; the one he paſſes by as an 
accident; and the other, in his faſhion, he acknowledges as 
a kindneſs ; but offer to ſtrike at him, though you do him 
no hurt at all, he flies yet in the face of you, even for the 
miſchief that you barely meant him. 

* All benefits | It is further to be obſerved, that all 
| * benefits are good; and like the diſtri- 
butions of providence) made up of wiſdom 
and bounty; whereas the gift itſelf is neither good nor bad, 
but may indifferently be applied either to the one or to the o- 
ther. The beneſit is immortal, the gift periſhable: for, the be- 
nefit itſelf continues, when we have no longer either the uſe 
or the matter of it. He that is dead, was alive; he that | 
has loſt his eyes, did ſee; and whatſoever is done, cannot 
be rendered undone. My friend (for inſtance) is taken by 
Pyrates ; I redeem him; and, after that, he falls into other 
Pyrates hands; his obligation to me is the ſame ſtil], as if 
he had preſervedhis freedom. And ſo, if] fave a man from 
any one misfortune, and he falls into another ; if I give 
him a ſum of money, which is afterwards taken away by 
thieves ; it comes to the ſame caſe. Fortune may deprive 
us of the matter of a benefit, but the benefit itſelf remains 
inviolable. If the benefit reſided in the matter, that which 
is good for one man, would be ſo for another, whereas 
many times the very ſame thing given to ſeveral - 
works contrary effects; even to the difference of life, or 
death; and that which is one body's cure, proves another 
body's poiſon. Beſide that the timing of it alters the value; 
and, a cruſt of bread, upon a pinch, is a greater preſent 
than an imperial crown. What is more familiar, than, in a 
battle, to ſhoot at an enemy and kill a friend ? Or, inſtead 
of a friend, to ſave an enemy ? But yet this diſappoint- 
ment in the event, does not at all operate upon the inten- 
tion. What if a man cures me of a wen, with a ſtroke 
that was deſigned to cut off my head? or, with a malicious 
blow upon the ſtomach, breaks an impoſthume ? Or, what 


are good, 
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"= if he ſave my life, with a draught that was prepared to 
So poiſon me? The providence of the iſſue does not at all diſ- 


charge the obliquity of the intent. And the ſame reaſon 

- WW holds good even in religion itſelf: it is not the incenſe, or 
bis BY the offriog, that is acceptable to God, but the purity and 
deyotion of the worſhipper. Neither is the bare will, with - 
our action, ſufficient; that is, where we have the means of 
as acting; for in that caſe, it ſignifies as little to wiſh well, 


um BY without well-doing, as to do good without willing it. 
the There muſt be effect, as well as intention, to make me owe 

2 benefit; but, to will againſt it, does wholly diſcharge it. 
* In fine, the conſcience alone is the judge, both of benefits 


and injuries. 

on It does not follow now, becauſe the 

ad, I benefit reſts in the * good will, that * The good uit 
* 0" Wtherefore the good will ſhould be always muſt be accompa- 
a benefit; for if it be not accompanied nied with judg- 
with government and diſcretion, thoſe ment. 

hat offices which we call benefits, are but the ; 


not works of A or of chance; and, many times, the 
oY greateſt of all injuries. One man does me good by miſ- 


take; another ignorantly; a third upon force ; but none of 
s if I theſe caſes do I take to be an obligation; for they were 


rom Bl neither directed to me, nor was there any kindneſs of inten- 
% tion: We do not thank the ſeas for the advantages we re- 
' by Wceive by navigation; or the rivers for ſupplying us with fiſh, 
we and flowing of our grounds; we do not thank the trees, 
ans either for their fruits, or ſhades; or the winds for a fair 
nich gale: and what is the difference betwixt a reaſonable crea · 
reas ture, that does not know, and an inanimate, that cannot? 
* A good horſe ſaves one man's life; a good ſuit of arms a- 


nother's; and a man, perhaps, that never intended it, ſaves 
ther a third, Where is the difference now betwixt the obliga- 


Wn tion of one, and of the other? A man falls into a river, 
* and the fright cures him of an ague; we may call this a 


kind of lucky miſchance, but not a remedy. And fo it is 
with the good we receive, either without, or beſide, orcon- 


int. trary to intention. It is the mind, and not the event, that 
3 diſtinguiſhes a benſit from an injury. 
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There muff be judgment in a benefit, as well as matter 

and intention; and eſpecially in the choice of the 
perſen. 1585 

8 it is the will that deſigus the benefit, and the mat - 

ter that conveys it; ſo it is the judgment that per · 

ects it: which depends upon ſo many critical niceties, that 

the leaſt error, either in the perſon, the matter, the man- 

a the quality, the quantity, the time or the place, ſpoils 


0 
* 


/ | . conſideration of the perſon is a = 
* The choice of * main point ” for, we are to give | by — 
the perſon is a choice, and not by hazard, My incli- Hun 


main point, nation bids me oblige one man; I am 
| | - _ ©. boundan duty and juſtice to ſerve ano- the 

ther; here it is charity, there it is pity; and elſewhere, 

perhaps, encouragement, There are ſome that want, to be 
whom L-wquld. not give; becauſe, if I did, they would be 
want ſtill. To one man I would barely offer a benefit; 
but, I would preſs it upon another. To ſay the truth, we 
do not employ any money to more profit, than that which dd 
we beſtow ; and it is not to our friends, our acquaintances, 
or countrymen, nor to this, or that condition of men, that Wl 1.4 
we are to reſtrain our bounties ; but, . whereloeyer there is let 
a man, there is a place, and occaſign for, a. benefit, We 
giye to ſome that are good already; to others, in hope o k 
make them ſo; but we muſt do all with diſcretion: for, 
we are as well anſwerable for what we give, as for what 
we receive. Nay, the miſplacing of a benefit is worſe than 
the not receiving of it; tor the one is another man's fault; 
but the other is mine, The error of the giver, does oft- 
times excuſe the ingratitude of the receiver; for a favour 
ill-placed is rather a profuſion than a benefit, It is the molt 
ſhameful of loſſes, an inconſiderate bounty, I will chuſe a 
man of integrity, ſincere, conſiderate, . grateful, tempe- 
rate, well-natured, neither coyetous, nor ſordid: and when , 
I have obliged ſuch a man, though not worth a groatin the Jt © 
world, I have gained my end. If we give, only to receive, 
we loſe the faireſt objects for our charity; the abſent, the fe 
lick, the captive, and the needy, When we oblige thoſe g. 
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that can never pay us again in kind, as a ſtranger upon his 
laſt farewel, or a neeeſſitous perſon upon his death-bed, 
ter I we make providence our debtor, and rejoice in the conſci- 
the Nence even of a fruitleſs benefit. So long as we are affected 
with paſſions, and diſtracted with hopes, and fears, and 
(the moſt unmanly of vices) with our pleaſures, we are incom- 


at ¶ petent judges where to place our bounties. But when 
3 death preſents itſelf, and that we come to our laſt will and 
bat téſtament, we leave our fortunes to the moſt worthy. 
anne that gives nothing, but in hopes of receiving, muſt die 
ous f inteſtate. It is the honeſty of another man's mind that 
- a {I voves the kindneſs of mine; and I would ſooner oblige a 


by Stateful man, than an ungrateful : but this ſhall not hinder 
me from doing good alſo to a perſon that is known to be 
Jungrateful: only with this difference, that I will ſerve the 


©. None in all extremities with my life and fortune; and the o- 
ker, no further than ſtands with my convenience. But 
= what ſhall I do, you will ſay, to know whether a man will 


uld be grateful, or no? I will follow probability, and hope the 


ro reach his port; nor the ſoldier to win the field : he that 
baby weds, is not ſure his wife ſhall be honeſt; or his children 
dutiful: but ſhall we therefore neither ſow, fail, bear arms, 

hat vor, marry ? Nay, if I knew a man to be incurably thank- 
| leſs 1 would yet be ſo kind as to put him in his way, or 
W let him light a candle at mine, or draw water at my well; 
© IF which may ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, and not be rec- 


c koned as a benefit from me; for I doit careleſly, and not 
be bor his ſake, but my own; as an office of humanity, with- 
ban out any choice or kindneſs, 

© LE | 8 9 
renn VL 

e De matter of obligations, with its circumſtantes. 

ſe a TEXT ub the choice of the perſon, follows that of 
pe- . N the matter; wherein a regard muſt be had to time, 


hen place, proportion, quality; and to the very nicks of oppot- 
the unity and humour. One man values his peace above his 
honour; another his honour above his ſafety; and not a 
few there are, that (provided they may ſave their bodies) 
never care what becomes of theie Gaal, So that good of- 
ices depend much upon conſtruction. Some take them- 
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beſt, He that ſows, is not ſure to reap; nor the ſeaman 
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ſelves to be obliged, when they are not; others will not 
believe it, when they are; and ſome again take obligations, 
and injuries, the one for the other. | 

W | For our better direction let it be noted, 
* 4 benefit ira that a“ benefit is a common tye betwixt 
common tye be- the giver and the receiver, with a reſpe& 
twixt giver and to both. Wherefore, it mult be accom- 
receiver,  modarted to the rules of diſcretion ; for 

| all things have their bounds, and mea- 
ſures, and ſo muſt liberality among the reſt, that it be nei- 
ther too much for the one, nor too little for the other ; 
the exceſs being every jot as bad as the defet, Alexander 
beſtowed a city upon one of his favourites; who modeſtly 
excuſing himſelf, that it was too much for him to receive : 
Well, but, ſays Alexander, it is not too much for me to the 
give: A haughty, certainly, and an imprudent ſpeech ; for m- 
that which was not fit for the one to take, could not be fit de 
for the other to give. It paſſes in the world for greatneſs MW we 
of mind, to be perpetually giving and loading of people wick bo 
bounties: but, it is one thing to know how to give, and a- ia 
nother thing not to know how to keep. Give me a heart fa; 
that is eaſy and open, but I will have no holes in it; let it of 
be bountiful with judgment, but I will have nothing run N w 
out of it I know not how. How much greater was he that 2 
refuſed the city, than the other that offered it? Some men H 
throw away their money as if they were angry with it, or 
which is the error commonly of weak minds, and large for- ¶ hi 
tunes. No man eſteems any thing that comes to him by 
chance; but when it is governed by reaſon, it brings credit 
both to the giver and receiver; whereas thoſe favours are, 
in ſome ſort, ſcandalous, that make a man aſhamed of his 
patron, | 


It is a matter of great prudence, for the 

* A benefit muſt benefactor * to ſuit the benefit to the con- 
be ſuited to the dition of the receiver; who mult be, either 
condition of the his ſuperior, his inferior, or his equal; 
receiver, and that which would be the higheſt ob- 
i | ligation imaginable to the one, would 
perhaps be as great a mockery, and affront to the other: 
as a plate of broken meat (for the purpoſe) to a rich man, 
were an indignity, which' to a poor man is a charity. The 
benefits of princes, and of great men, are honours, offices. 


| Cyuae. VI. or: BENEFITS. 13. 


monies, profitable. commiſſions, countenance, and protection: 
the poor man has nothing to preſent, but good-will, good 


advice, faith, induſtry, the ſervice and hazard of his per- 


ſon, an early apple peradventure, or ſome other cheap cu- 
noſity.: equals indeed may correſpond in kind; but what« 
ſoever the preſent be, or to whomſover we offer it, this ge- 
neral rule muſt be obſerved, that we always deſign the 
good and ſatis faction of the receiver; and never grant any 


thing to his detriment, It is not for a man to ſay, I was. 


overcome by importunity; for, when the fever is off, we 
deteſt the man that was prevailed upon to. our deſtruction. 


I will no more undo a man with his will, than forbear ſav- 
ing him againſt it, It is a benefit in ſome caſes to grant, 


and in others to deny: fo that we are rather to conſider 
the advantage than the deſire of the petitioner. For we 
may, in a paſſion, earneſtly beg for (and, take it ill to be 
denied too) that very thing, which, upon ſecond thoughts, 
we may come to curſe, as the occaſion of a mo{} pernicious 


bounty, Never give any _”u that ſhall turn to miſchief, 


infamy, or ſhame. I will conſider anorher man's want, or 
ſafety; but ſo as not to forget my own: unleſs in the caſe 


of a very excellent perſon, and then I ſhall not much heed; 


what becomes of myſelf. There is no giving of, water to. 
a man ina fever; or putting a ſword into a madman's hand, 
He that lends a man money to carry him to a bawdy-houſe, 
or a weapon for his revenge, makes himſelf a partaker of 
his crime. | | 

He that would make an * acceptable | 
preſent, will pitch upon ſomething that is * An acceptable 
deſired, ſought for, and hard to be found; preſent. 
that which he ſees no where elſe, and 


which few have; or at leaſt not in that place, or ſeaſon. 


ſomething that may be always in his eye, and mind him of 
his benefactor. If it be laſting and durable, ſo much the 
better; as plate rather than money; ſtatues, than apparel; 


for it will ſerve as a monitor, to mind the receiver of the 
obligation, which the preſenter cannot ſo handſomely do. 
However, let it not be improper, as arms to a womanz 
books to a clown; toys to a philoſopher: I will not give 
to any man that which he cannot receive; as if I threw a 
ball to a man without hands; but I will make a return, 
though he cannot receive it; for, my buſineſs is not to o- 
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14 SENECA Caf VI. 
blige him, but to free myſelf: nor any thing that may re- 
proach a man of his vice, or infirmity : as falſe dice to a 
cheat; ſpectacles to a man that is blind. Let it not be 
unſeaſonable neither; as a furred gown in ſummer; an um- 
brella in winter. It enhances the value of the preſent, if 
it was never given to him by any body elſe, nor by me to 
any other; for, that which we on to every body, is wel- 
come to no body. The particularity does much, but yet 
the ſame thing may receive a different eitimate from ſeve- 
ral perſons; for, there are ways of marking and recom- 
mending it in ſuch a manner, that. if the ſame good office 
be done to twenty people, every one of them ſhall reckon 
bimſelf peculiarly obliged : as a cunning whore, if ſhe has 
a thouſand ſweethearts, will perſuade every one of them, 
that ſhe loves him beſt. But this is rather the artiſice of 
converſation, than the virtue of it. | ON 

55 1 The citizens of Megara ſent ambaſſa- 
Let the pre- dors to Alexander in the height of his 
ſent be ſingular. glory, to offer him, as a compliment, the 
1 freedom of their city. Upon Alexander's 
ſmiling at the propoſal, they told him, that it was a preſent 
which they had never made, but to Hercules, and himſelf, 
Whereupon, Alexander treated them kindly, and accept- 
ed of it; not for the preſenters ſake, but becauſe they had 
joined him with Hercules, how unreaſonably ſoever: for 
Hercules conquered nothing for himſelf, but made-it his 
| buſineſs to vindicate and to protect the miſerable, without 
any private intereſt or deſign : but this intemperate young 
man (whoſe virtue was nothing elſe but a ſucceſsful reme- 
rity) was trained up from his youth, in the trade of vio- 
lence; the common enemy of mankind, as well of his friends, 
as of his foes, and one that valued himſelf upon being ter- 
rible to all mortals : never conſidering that the dulleſt crea- 
tures are as dangerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt; 
for the poiſon of a toad, or the tooth of a ſnake, will do 
a man's buſineſa, as {ure as the paw of a tiger. 
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The manner of obliging. | 


HERE is not any benefit ſo glorious in itſelf, but it 
may be exceedingly ſweetened, andimproved by the 
manner of conferring it. The virtue, I know, refts in the 
intent; the profitin the judicious application of the matter; 
but, the beauty and ornament of an obligation, lies in the 
manner of it; and it is then perfect, when the dignity of 
the office is accompanied with all the charms and delicacies 
of N good - nature and addreſs : and with diſpatch 
too ; for, he that puts a man off from time to time, was 

| never right at heart. | | 

In the firſt place, whatſoever we give, | 

let us do it + frankly: a kind benefactor + Give frankly. 
makes a man happy, as ſoon as he can, 3 
a- and as much as he can. There ſhould be no delay in a 
US benefit, but the modeſty of the receiver. If we cannot fore - 
he ſee the requeſt, let us however Nr grant it, and by 
8 no meaus ſuffer the repeating of it. It is ſo grievous a thing 
nt to ſay, I BEG; the very word puts a man out of coun- 
lf. tenance; and it is a double kindneſs, to do the thing, and 
Ns ſave an honeſt man the confuſion ofa bluſh, It comes too 
ad late, that comes for the aſking; for nothing cofts us ſo dear 


or as that we purchaſe with our prayers: it is all we give even 
1$ for heaven itſelf; and even there too, where our petitions 
ut are at the faireſt, we chuſe rather to preſent them in ſecret. 
Ng ejaculations, than by word of mouth. That is the laſting, 
e- and the acceptable benefit, that meets the receiver half way. 
o- The rule is, we are to give, as we would receive, chear- 
ls, fully, quickly, and without heſitation; for there's no grace 
r- in a benefit, that ſticks to the fingers. Nay, if there ſhould 
a- be occaſion for delay, let us however not ſeem to deliberate; 
1: for demurring is next door to denying; and ſo long as we 


40 ſuſpend, ſo long are we unwilling. It is a court- humour, 
to keep people upon the tenters; their injuries are quick 
and ſudden, but their benefits areflow. Great miniſters love 
to rack men with attendance ; and account it an oſtentation 
of their power to hold their ſuiters in hand, and to have 
many witneſſes of their intereſt. A benefit ſhould be made 
acceptable by all poſſible means, even to the end, that the 
eceiver, who is never to forget it, may bear it in his mind 
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with ſatis faction. There muſt be no mixture of ſourneſs, 
ſeverity, contumely, or reproof, with our obligations; nay, 
in caſe there ſhould be any occaſion for ſo much as an ad- 
monition, let it be referred to another time. We are a 
great deal apter to remember injuries than benefits; and 
tis enough to forgive an obligation, that has the nature of 


an offence. 
. There are ſome that er a good of- 
Give chearfully. fice after it is done; and others in the 
very inſtant of doing it. There mult be 
ſo much intreaty and importunity: nay, if we do but ſul- 
pect a petitioner, we put on a ſour face; look another way; 
pretend haſte, company, buſineſs; talk of other matters, 
and keep him off with artificial delays, let his neceſſities be 
never ſo preſſing; and when we are put to ĩt at laſt, it comes 
ſo hard from us, that tis rather extorted than obtained; 
and not ſo properly the giving of a bounty, as the quitting 
of a man's hold upon the tug, when another is too ſtrong 
for him: ſo that this is but doing one kindneſs for me, and 
another for himſelf ; he gives for his own quiet, after he 
has tormented me with difficulties and delays. The man- 
ner of ſaying or of doing any thing, goes a great way in 
the value of the thing cell. It was well ſaid of him that 
called a good office that was done harſhly, and with an ill 
will, a ſtony piece of bread; *tis neceſſary for him that is 
hungry to receive it, but it almoſt chokes a man in the going 
down. There muſt be no pride, arrogance of looks, or 
tumour ef words in the beſtowing of benefits; no inſolence 
of behaviour, but a modeſty of mind, and a diligent care, 
to catch at occaſions, and prevent neceſſities. A pauſe, an 
unkind tone, word, look or action, deſtroys the grace of a 
courteſy. It corrupts a bounty when it is accompanied with 
ſtate, haughtineſs and elation of mind in the giving of it. 
Some have the trick of ſhifting off a ſuitor with a point of 
wit, or a cavil. As in the caſe of the cynick that begged a 
talent of Antigonus : chat is too much, ſays he, for a cynick 
to aſk ; when he fell to a penny, that is to little fays he fora 
prince to give. He might have found away to have compound- 
ed this controverſy, by giving him a penny, as to a cynick ; 
and a talent as from a prince. Whatſoever we beſtow, let 


it be done with a frank and a chearful countenance 2 a man 


muſt not give with his hand, and deny with his looks. He 
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. that gives quickly gives willingly. | | 

> We 3 * to accompany good : þ 
d. deeds with good words, and ſay (for the * Accompany 

. purpoſe) why ſhould you make ſuch a mat- good deeds with 
nd ter of this? why did not you come to me good words, 

of ſooner? why would you make uſe of any | | 

body elſe ? I take it ill that you ſhould bring me a recom- 

of. mendation; pray let there be no more of this; but when 
he you have occaſion hereafter, come to me upon your own 
be account. That is the glorious bounty, when the receiver 
ul. can ſay to himſelf, what a bleſſed day has this been to me! 

y; Fever was any thing done ſo generouſly, ſo tenderly, with 

rs ſo good a grace. What is it I would not do to ſerve this 
by man! A thouſand times as much another way could not 
Jes have given me this ſatisfaction. In ſuch a caſe, let the be- 

4g: neſit be never fo conſiderable, the manner of conferring it 
og is yet the nobleſt part. Where there is harſhneſs of lan- 

ng Wl guage, countenance, or behaviour, a man had better. be 
nd without it. A flatdenial isinfinitely before a vexatious de- 
he lay; as a quick death is a mercy compared with a lingering 
n- {& torment. But to be put to waitings and interceſſions, after 
in a promiſe is palt, is a cruelty intolerable. *Tis troubleſome 
at to ſtay long for a benefit, let it be never fo great; and he 
ii chat holds me needleſly in pain loſes two precious things, 
ig time, and the proof of friendſhip. Nay, the very hint of a 
og man's wants comes many times too late. If I had money, 
or ſaid Socrates, I would buy me a cloke. They that knew 
ce he wanted one ſhould have prevented the very intimation of 
re, that want. It is not the value of the preſent, but the be- 


an nevolence of the mind, that we are to conſider. He gave 


fa me but a little, but, it was generouſly, and frankly done; it 
th was a little out of a little; he gave it me without aſking ; 
2 he preſt it upon me; he watched the opportunity of doing 
of it, and took it as an obligation upon himſelf. On the other 
lide, many benefits are great in ſhew, but little or nothing 
perhaps in effect; when they come hard, flow, or at una- 
wares, That which is given with pride and oſtentation, is 
rather an ambition than a bounty. 5 

Some favours are to be conferred in“ 
public: others in private. In public, the 
rewards of great actions, as honours, 


charges, or whatſoever elſe gives a man 


* Some favours 
in public, athers 
in private. 
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18 SENECA Cr. VIII. 
reputation in the world; but, the good office we 
do for a man in want, diltreſs, or under reproach; theſe 
ſhould be known only to thoſe that have the benefit of 
them. Nay, not to them neither if we can handſomely 
conceal it from. whence the favour came: for the ſecrecy, 
in many caſes, is a main part of the benefit. There was a 
good man that had a friend, who was poor and ſick, and 
aſhamed to own his condition : he privately conveyed a bag 
of money under his pillow, that he might ſeem rather to find 
than receive it. Provided I know that I give it, no matter 
for his knowing from whence it comes that receives it. 
Many a man ſtands in need of help, that has not the face to 
confeſs it: If the diſcovery may give offence, let it lie con- 
cealed: he that gives it to be ſeen, would never relieve a 
man in the dark. It would be too tedious to run through 
all the niceties that may occur upon this ſubject. But, in 


two words, he muſt bea wife, a friendly, and a well- bred inan, ol 
that perfectly acquits himſelf in the art, and duty of oblig- m 
ing; for all his actions muſt be ſquared according to the MW in 
meaſures of civility, good-nature and diſcretion, (t 

CHAP. VIL . 


The difference end value of benefits. 


X/ E have already ſpoken of benefits in general; the wv 

Y Y. matter, and the intention, together with the mannerof g 

- conferring them. It follows now, in courſe, to ſay ſome- as 
thing of the value of them; which is rated, either by the MW in 
good they do us, or by the inconvenience they ſave us, and MW rc 
has no other ſtandard than that of a judicious regard to MW th 
circumſtance and occaſion, Suppoſe I fave a man from IM ca 
drowning, the advamage of. life is all one to him, from ne 
| what hand ſoever it comes, or by what means: but yet there Fi 
1 may be a vaſt difference in the obligation. I may do it of 
9 with hazard, or with ſecurity; with trouble, or with eaſe; ar 
| 9 85 willing y, or by compu ſion; upon interceſhon, or without th 
* it: I may have a proſpect of vain - glory or profit: I may ¶ to 
do it in kindneſs to another, or an hundred by- ends to my- ar 
ſelf; and every point does exceedingly vary the caſe. Two I 

_ perſons may part with the ſame ſum of money, and yet not Bl ct 
the ſame benefit: the one had it of his own, and it was WE 
but a little out of a great deal; the other borrowed it, and i w 
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we beſtowed upon me that which he wanted for himſelf. Two 


le boys were ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to their maſter : 
of the one of them hunts up and down, and comes home a- 
ly gain weary, without finding him; the other falls to play 
„ WW with his companions at the wheel of fortune, ſees him by 


8 4 chance paſſing by, delivers him his errand, and brings him. 
nd He that found him by chance deſerves to be puniſhed ; 
ag and he that ſought for him, and miſſed him, to be reward- 
nd ed for his good will. 


ter In ſome caſes we value * the thing; : 
it. in others the labour and attendance. * V value the 
to What can be more precious than good thing, the labour 


N- WH manners, good letters, life and health? or attendance. 
e 2 and yet we pay our phyſicians and tutors, | 
18h only for their ſervice in their profeſſions. If we buy thing 
in cheap, it matters not, ſo long as it is a bargain: it is no 
an, obligation from the ſeller, if no body elſe will give him 
lig- more for it. What would not a man give to be ſet aſhore 
the in a tempeſt? For a houſe in a wilderneſs ? A ſhelter in a 
ſtorm? A fire or a bit of meat, when a man is pinched 
with hunger or cold ? A defence againſt thieves, and a 
thouſand other matters of moment, that coſt but little ? 
And yet we know that the ſkipper has but his frieght for 
| our paſſage ; and the carpenters and bricklayers do their 
the MW work by the day. Thoſe are many times the greatelt obli- 
rof gations in truth, which ia vulgar opinion are the ſmalleſt : 
me- as comfort to the ſick, poor, captives; good counſel, keep- 
the ing of people from wickedneſs, &c. wherefore we ſhould 
and rcckon ourſelves to owe moſt for the nobleſt benefits. If 
to the phylician adds care and friendſhip to the duty of his 
rom calling, and the tutor to the common method of his buſi- 
rom W neſs, I am to eſteem of them as the neareſt of my relations: 


nere For, to watch with me, to be troubled for me; and to put 
o it off all other patients for my ſake, is a particular kindneſs, 
ale; W and fo it is in my tutor, if he takes more pains with me 
zout WF than the reſt of my fellows. It is not enough, in this caſe, 
may to pay the one his fees, and the other his ſallary; but I 
my- am indebted to them over and above for their friendſhip, 
wo The meaneſt of mechanicks, if he does his work with in- 
t not Wi Cultry and care, it is an uſual thing to caſt in ſomething by 
was way of reward, more than the bare agrecment: and, ſhall 
and we deal worſe with the pr-ſerrers of our lives, and the 
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reformers of our manners? He that gives me himſelf (if he 
be worth taking) gives the greateſt beneſit: and, this is the 
preſent which Aichines, a poor diſciple of Socrates, made 
to his maſter, and as a matter of great conſideration ; other 
may have given you much, ſays he, but I am the only man 
that has left nothing to himſelf, This gift, ſays Socrates, 
you ſhall never repent of, for I will take care to return it 
better than I found it. So that a brave mind can never 
want matter for liberality in the meaneſt condition ; for, 
nature has been ſo kind to us, that where we have nothing 
of fortune's, we may beſtow ſomething of our own. 
It falls out often, that a benefit is fol. 
* 4 benefit fal- lowed with an * injury; let which wil 
lowed by an in- be foremoſt, it is with the latter, as with 
Jury. one writing upon another; it does in a 
great meaſure hide the former, and keey 
it from appearing, but it does not quite take it away. We 
may in ſome caſes divide them, and both requite the one, 
and revenge the other ; or otherwiſe compare them, to 
know whether I am creditor, or debtor. You have © 
bliged me in my ſervant, but wounded me in my brother; 
you have ſaved my ſon, but you have deftroyed my father: 
in this initance, I will allow as much as piety, and juſtice, 
and good-nature will bear; but I am not willing to ſet a 
injury againſt a benefit, I would have ſome reſpect to th: 
time; the obligation came firſt; and then, prehaps, th: 
one was deſigned ; the other againſt his will: under the: 
conſiderations I would amplify the benefit, and leſſen th 
injury; and extinguiſh the one with the other; nay, | 
would pardon the injury even without the benefit, but 
much more after it. Not that a man can be bound by ore 
benefit to ſuffer all forts of injuries; for, there are {ome 
caſes wherein we lie under no obligation for a benefit; be- 
cauſe a greater injury abſolves it: As for example, a mat 
helps me out of a law-ſuit, and afterwards commits a rape 
upon my daughter; where the following impiety cancel 
tae antecedent obligation. A man lends me a little money, 
and then ſets my houſe on fire ; the debtor is here turne 
creditor, when the injury aut-weigks the benefit. Nay, ! 
a man does but ſo much as repent the good office done, and 
grow ſour and inſoleat upon it, and upbraid me with it; f 
he did it only for his own fake, or for any other reaſon 
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than for mine; I am in ſome degree, more or leſs, acquit- 
ted of the obligation. I am not at all beholden to him that 
makes me the inſtrument of his own advantage. He that 
does me good for his own fake, I will do him good for 
mine. | 

Suppoſe a man makes a ſuit fora *place, 
and cannot obtain it, but upon the ran- * The cafe of a 
ſome of ten ſlaves out of the gallies. If conditional re- 
there be ten, and no more, they owe him demprion. 
nothing for their redemption ; but they | 
are indebted to him for the choice, where he might have 
taken ten others as well as theſe. Pur the caſe again, that 
by an act of grace ſo many priſoners are to be releaſed ; 
their names to be drawn by lot, and mine happens to come 
among the reſt :' one part of my obligation is to him that 
put me 1n a capacity of freedom; and the other is to pro- 


Lidence, for my being one of that number. The greareſt 


benefits of all have no witnefſes, but Jie concealed in the 
conſcience. 

There is a great difference betwizt a common obligation, 
gad a particular; * he that lends my 
country money, obliges me, only as a part * Obligation: 
of the whole. Plato croſſed the river, common and 
and the ferry-man would take no money perſonal. 
of him: he reflected upon it as an honour 
done to himſelf; and told him, that Plato was in debt. 
But Plato, when he found it to be no more than he did for 
others, recalled his word: for, ſays he, Plato will owe no- 
thing in particular, for a benefit iv common; what I owe 
with others, I will pay with others. b 

Some will have it, that the neceſſity 
* of wiſhing a man well is ſome abate- Obligation: 
ment to the obligation in the doing of wpon neceſſity. 
bim a good office, But, I ſay, on the 
contrary, that it is the greater, becauſe the good-will can- 
not be changed. It is one thing to ſay, that a man could 
not but do me this or that civility, becauſe he was forced 
to it; and another thing, that he could not quit the good- 
will of doing it, In the former caſe, I am a debtor to him 
that impoſeth the force; in the other, to himſelf. The 
unchangeable good-will is an indiſpenſable obligation ; and 
to ſay, that nature cannot go out of her courſe, does not 
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diſcharge us, of what we owe to providence. Shall he be 
{ad to will, that may change his mind the next moment! 
And, ſhall we queſtion the will of the Almighty, whoſe na- 
ture admits no change ? Mult the ſtars quit their ſtitions, 
and fall foul upon one another? Muſt the fun ſtand {till in 
the middle of his courſe, and heaven and earth drop into 
confuſion? Mult a devouring fire ſeize upon the univerſe ; 
the harmony of the creation be diſſolved; and the whole 
frame of nature ſwallowed up in a dark abyſs? And will 
nothing leſs than this ſerve to convince the world of their 
audacious and impertinent follies? It is not to ſay, that 
theſe heavenly bodies are not made for us; for in part they 
are ſo; and we are the better for their virtues and mo- 
tions, whether we will or no: though undoubtedly the 
principal cauſe, is the unalterable law of God. Providence 
is not moved by any thing from without; but, the divine 
will is an everlaſting law; an immutable decree; and the 
impoſſibility of variation proceeds from God's purpole of 
preſerving; for he never repents of his firſt counſels. It 
15 not with our heavenly, as with our earthly father, God 
thought of us, and provided for us, before he made us; 
(for, unto him all future events are preſent:) Man was not 
the work of chance; his mind carries him above the flight 
Il | of fortune, and naturally aſpires to the contemplation of p- 
15 heaven, and divine myſteries. How deſperate a phrenzy E 
1 is it now, to undervalue; nay, io contemn, and to diſclaim tt 
0 theſe divine bleſſings, without which we are utterly inca - m 
1 


jj pable of enjoying any other! | 90 
"1 V; 
i | 1 CHAP. IX. a 


An honeſt man cannot be outdone in courteſy. 


1 T paſſes in the world for a generous and a magnificent 
f 1 ſaying, that it is a ſhame for a man to be outdone in 
i! courteſy; and it is worth the while to examine both the 
9 truth of it, and the miſtake, Firſt, there can be no ſhame 
in a virtuous emulation; and ſecondly, there can be no vie- 
tory without croſſing the cudgels, and yielding the cauſe. 
One man may have the advantages of ſtrength, of means, 
of fortune; and this will undoubtedly operate upon the e- 
vents of good purpoſes, but yet without any diminution to 
the virtue. The good will may be the ſame in both, and 
yet one may have the heels of the other: for it is not in a 
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good office as in a courſe; where he wins the plate that 
comes firſt to the poſt: and even there alſo, chance has 
many times a great hand inthe ſucceſs. Where the conteſt 
is about benefits, and that the one has not only a good 
will, but matter to work upon; and a power to put the 
good intention in execution. And the other has barely a 
good will, without either the means or the occalion 
of a requital; if he does but affectionately wiſh it, and 
endeavour it; the latter is no more overcome, in cour- 
teſy, than he is in courage, that dies with his {word in his 
hand, and his face to the enemy, and, without ſhrinking, 
maintains his ſtation : for where fortune is partial, tis e- 
nough that the good will is equal, There are two errors 
in this propoſition : firſt to imply that a good man may be 
overcome ; and then to imagine that any thing ſhameful can 
befal him. The Spartans prohibited all thoſe exerciſes 
where the victory was declared by the confeſlion of the 
contendent. The 300 Fabii were never ſaid to be con- 
quered, but ſlain; nor Regulus to be overcome, though he 
was taken priſoner by the Carthaginians. The mind may 
ſtand firm under the greateſt malice and iniquity of fortune; 
and yet the giver and receiver continue upon equal terms: 
as we reckon it a drawn battle, when two combatants are 
parted, though the one has loſt more blood than the other. 
He that knows how to owe a courteſy, and heartily wiſhes 
that he could requite it, is invincible ; ſo that every man 
may be as — as he pleaſes. Tis your happineſs to 
give, tis my fortune that I can only receive. What ad- 
vantage now has your chance over my virtue? But there 
are ſome men that have philoſophized themſelves almoſt 


aut of the ſenſe of human affections; as Diogenes, that 


walked naked and unconcerned through the middle of 
Alexander's treaſures, and was as well in other mens opi - 


nions, as in his own, even above Alexander himſelf, who, 


at that time, had the whole world at his feet: for there 
was more that the one {corned to take, than that the other 
had in his power to give; and it is a greater generoſity for 
a beggar to refuſe money, than for a prince to beſtow it. 


This is a remarkable inſtance of an immoveable mind; and 


there's hardly any contending with it; but a man is never 
the lels valiant for being worſted by an invulnerable enemy; 


nor the fire one jot the weaker, for not conſuming an in» 
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- combuſtible body; nor a ſword ever a whit the worſe for 


not cleaving a rock that is impenetrable ; neither is a grate- 
ful mind overcome for want of an anſwerable fortune. No 
matter for the inequality of the things given, and received, 
ſo long as, in point of good affection, the two parties ſtand 
upon the ſame level. It is no ſhame not to overtake a man, if 
we follow him as faſt as: we can. That tumour of a man; the 
vain glorious Alexander, was uſed to make his boaſt, that 
never any man went beyond him in bencfits; and yet he 
lived to ſee a poor fellow in a tub, to whom there was no- 
thing that he could give, and from whom there was nothing 
that he could take away. 


Nor is it always neceſſary for a poor 

A wiſe friend man to fly tothe ſanctuary of an invincible 
if the nobleſt ef mind, to quit ſcores with the bounties cf 
preſents, a plentiful fortune; but it does often fall 
out that the returns which he cannot make 

in kind, are more than ſupplied in dignity and value. Ar- 
chelaus, a king of Macedon, invited Socrates to his palace; 
but he excuſcd himſelf, as unwilling to receive greater be- 
refts than he was able to requite. This perhaps was not 
pride in Socrates but craft; for he was afraid of being for- 
ced to accept of ſomething which might poſſibly have been 
unworthy, of him : beſide that he was a man of liberty, and 
loth to make himſelf a voluntary ſlave. The truth of it is, 
that Archelaus had more need of Socrates, than Socrates of 
Archelaus; for he wanted a man to teach him the art of 
life and death, and the {kill of government; and to read 
the book of nature to him, and ſhew him the light at noon- 
day: he wanted a man, that, when the ſun was in an e- 
clipſe, and he had locked himſelf up in all the horror and 


. deipair imaginable ; he wanted a man, I ſay, to deliver him 


from his apprehenfions, and to expound the prodigy to him, 
by telling him, that there was no more in't, than only that 
the moon was pot betwixt the ſun and the carth, and all 
would be well again preſently, Let the world judge now, 
whether Archelaus is bounty, or Socrates is philoſophy; 
would have been the greater preſent : he does not under- 
{tand the value of wiſdom and friendſhip, that does not 
know a wiſe friend to be the nobleſt of preſents. A rarity 
ſcarce to be found, not only in a family, but in an age; 
and uo where more wanted than where there {cems to bs 
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the greateſt ſtore. The greater a man is, the more need 
he has of him; and the more difficulty there is both of ſind- 
ing, and of knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, that, I cannot: 
requite ſuch a benefactor, becauſe 1 am poor, and have it 


not; I can give good counſel ; a converſation, wherein he 


may take both delight, and profit ; freedom of diſcourſe, 
without flattery; kind attention, where he deliberates; 
and faith -oviolable, where he truſts; I may bring him to 
a love and knowledge of truth, deliver him from the errors 
of his credulity, and teach him to. diſtinguiſh betwixt friends 


ng and paraſites. 


S ä 


| The queſtion diſcuſſed, whether or no a man-may give or 


return a benefit to himſelf. 


T HERE are many caſes wherein a man ſpeaks of him- 


ſelf as of another. As for example, I may thank 


myſelf for this; I am angry at myſelf; TI hate myſelf for 


that. And this way of ſpeaking has raiſed a diſpute among 
the ſtoicks, whether or no a man may give or return a be- 


nefit to himſelf, For, ſay they, if I may hurt myſelf, I 


may oblige myſelf; and, that which were a benefit to ano- 


ther body, why is it not ſo to myſelf? And why am not. I 
as criminal im being ungrateful to myſelf, as if I were ſo to 
another body? And the caſe is the ſame in flattery, and 
ſeveral other vices ; as on the other fide, it is a point of 


| great reputation for a man to command himſelf. Plato 


thanked Socrates for what he had learned of him; and why 
might not Socrates as well thank Plato for that which he 
had taught him ? That which you want, fays Plato, bor- 
row it of yourſelf, And why may not I as well give to my- 
ſelf, as lend? If Emay be angry with myſelf, I may thank 
mylelf ; and, if I chide myſelf I may as well commend my- 
ſelf, and do myſelf good as well as hurt: there's the ſame 
reaſon of contraries. It is a common thing to ſay, ſuch a 
man hath done himſelf an injury. If an injury, why not a 
benefit? But, I ſay, that no man can be a debtor to him- 
ſelf; for the benefit muſt naturally precede the acknowledg- 
ment; and a debtor can no more be without a creditor, 
than a huſband without a wife. Some body mult give, that 
tome body may receive: and 'tis neither giving nor receiꝝ · 
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ing, the paſſing of a thing from one hand to the other. 
What if a man ſhould be ungrateful in the caſe? There's 
nothing loſt; for he that gives it has it: and he that gives, 
and he that receives, are one and the ſame perſon. Now, 
properly ſpeaking, no man can be ſaid to beſtow any thing 
upon himſelf ; for he obeys his nature that prompts every 
man to do himſelf all the he can, Shall I call him 
liberal that gives to himſelf; or good-natured that pardons 
himſelf ; or pitiful that is affected with his own misfortunes ? 
That which were bounty, clemency, compaſſion, to another, 
to mylelf is nature. A benefit is a voluntary thing; but to 
do good to myſelf is a thing neceſſary. Was ever any man 
commended for getting out of a ditch, or for helping him- 
ſelf againſt thieves? Or, what if I ſhould allow, that a 
man may confer a benefit upon himſelf; yet he cannot owe 
it; for he returns it in the ſame inſtant that he receives it, 
No man gives, owes, or makes a return, but to another, 
How can one man do that, to which two parties are requi- 
ſite in ſo many reſpects? Giving and receiving muſt go back- 
ward and forward, betwixt two perſons. If a man give to 
himſelf, he may ſell to himſelf: but to ſell is to alienate a 
thing, and to tranſlate the right of it to another; now, to 
make a man both the giver and receiver, is to unite two con- 
traries. That's a benefit, which, when it is given, may poſ- 
ſibly not be requited; but he that gives to himſelf, muſt 


neceſſarily receive what he =_ Beſide that, all benefits Þ 


are given for the receiver's ſake, but that which a man does 
for himſelf, is for the ſake of the giver, | 

This is one of thoſe ſubtilties, which though hardly 
worth a man's while, yet it is nat labour abſolutely loſt 
neither, There is more of trick and artifice in it, than ſoli- 
dity : and yet there's matter of diverſion too ; enough per- 
haps to paſs away a winter's evening, and keep a man wak- 
ing that's heavy-headed. | 


CH APA 


How far one man may be obliged for a benefit done tt 


another. 


H E queſtion now before us requires diſtinction, and 
caution. For though it be both natural and gene- 
rous, to wiſh well to my friend's friend; yet a ſecond-hand 
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beneſit does not bind me any farther, than to a ſecond-hand 


gratitude: ſo that I may receive great ſatis faction and ad- 
vantage from a good office done to my friend, and yet lie 


under no obligation myſelf, Or, if any man thinks other- 


wiſe, L muſt aſk him, in the firſt place, where it begins? and 
how far it extends? that it may not be boundleſs. Suppoſe 
a man obliges the ſon ; does that obligation work upon the 
father? And why not upon the uncle too? The brother? 


The wife? The ſiſter ? The mother? Nay, upon all that 


have any kindneſs for him? And upon all the lovers of his 
friends? and upon all that love them too? and fo in inf- 


nitum. In this caſe we mult have recourſe, as is ſaid here- 


tofore, to the intention of the benefactor ; and fix the obli- 
gation upon him, unto whom the kindneſs was directed. If 
a man manures my ground, keeps my houſe from burning or 
falling, 'tis a benefit to me, for I am the better for it, and 
my houſe and land are inſenſible. But if he ſave the life of 


my ſon, the benefit is to my ſon: it is a joy and a comfort 


to me, but no obligation. Iam as much concerned as I 


& ought to be, in the health, the felicity, and the welfare of my 


ſon; as happy in the enjoy ment of him; and I ſhould be 


as unhappy as is poſſible in his loſs; but it does not follow, 


that I muſt of neceſſity lie under an obligation, for being 
either happier, or leſs miſerable, by another body's means. 
There are ſome benefits, which altho' conferred upon one 


man, may yet work upon others; as a ſum of money may 


be given to a poor man for his own ſake, which, in the con- 


ſequence proves the relief of his whole family; but {till the 


immediate receiver is the debtor for it; for the queſtion is 
not, to whom it comes afterwards to be transferred, but 


bo is the principal? And upon whem it was firſt beſtow- 


ed? My ſon's life is as dear to me as my own; and, infay- 
ing him, you preſerve me too: in this caſe I will acknow- 
ledge myſelf obliged to you; that is to ſay, in my ſon's 
name; for in my own, and in ſtrictneſs, I am not: but Iam 
content to make myſelf a voluntary debtor. What if he 
had borrowed money? My paying of it does not at all make 
it my debt. It would put me to the bluſh perhaps to have 
him taken in bed with another man's wife; but that does 
not make me an adulterer. It is a wonderful delight and 
ſatisfaction that I receive in his ſafety ; but ſtill this good is 
not a benefit, A man may be the better for an animal, a 
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plant, a ſtone : but there muſt be a will, an intention, to 
make it an obligation, You fave the ſon without ſo much 
as knowing the father : nay, without ſo muchas thinking of 


him; and perhaps you would have done the ſame thing, even] 


if you had hated him, But without any farther alteration 
of dialogue the concluſions this; if you meant him a kind- 
neſs, he is anſwerable for it; and I may enjoy the fruit of 
it, without being obliged by it. But if it was done for my 


ſake, then am I accountable. Or howſoever, upon any oc- | 
caſion, I am ready to do you all the kind offices imaginable ; | 


not as the return of a benefit, but as the earneſt of a friend- 
ſhip : which you are not to challenge neither, but to enter- 
tain as an act of honour and of juſtice, rather than of prati- 
tude, If a man find the body of my dead father, in a de- 
ſart, and give it burial; if he did it as to my ſather, I am 
beholden to him: but, if the body was unknown to him, 


and that he would have done the ſame thing, for any other 
body, I am no farther concerned in it, than as a piece of 


public humanity. | 
There are moreover fome cafes, wherein an unworthy 
perſon may be * for the ſake of 
* An unworthy others; and the ſottiſh extract of an an- 
perſon may be cient nobility may be preferr'd before a 
obliged for the better man, that is but of yeſterday's ſtand- 


ſake of thoſe that ing. And it is but reaſonable to pay a Þ 


are moreworthy, reverence even to the memory of eminent 

2 virtues, He that is not illuſtrious in him- 
ſelf, may yet be reputed ſo in the right of his anceſtors, And 
there is a gratitude to be entailed upon the offspring of fa 
mous progenitors. Was it not for the father's ſake that 
Cicero the ſon was made conſul? And was it not the emi- 
nence of one Pompey, that raiſed and dignified the reſt of 
bis family ? How came Caligulato be emperor of the world! 
a man fo cruel, that he ſpilt blood as greedily as if he were 
to drink it? The empire was not given to himſelf, but to 
his father Germanicus : A braver man deſerved that for 
him, which he could never have challenged upon his own 
merit. What was it that preferred Fabius Perſicus? (whoſe 
very mouth was the uncleaneſt part about him:) What 
was it, but the three hundred of that family that ſo gene- 


rouſly oppoſed the enemy, for the ſafety of the common- 
wealth. | 
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Nay, * providence itſelf is gracious to 

the wicked poſterity of an honourable race. * Providence it- 
The counſels of heaven are guided by /e is gracious 
wiſdom, mercy, and juſtice. Some men to thewicked po- 
are made kings for their proper virtues, /terity of an ho- 
without any reſpec to their predeceſſors. nouralle race. 
Others for their anceſtors ſakes, whoſe 

virtues, though neglected in their lives, come to be after- 
ward rewarded in their iſſues, And, it is but equality, that 
our gratitude ſhould extend as far as the influence of their 


| hcroical actions and examples. 


CHAT. A. 
The benefaftor muſt have no by-ends. 


E come now to the main point of the matter in 
queſtion ; that is to ſay, whether or no it be a thing 
deſirable in itſelf, the giviog and receiving of benefits ! 
There is a fe& of philoſophers that accounts nothing valu- 
able, but what is profitable; and ſo makes all virtue mer- 
cenary: an unmanly miſtake, to imagine, that the hope of 


gain, or fear of loſs, ſhould make a man either the more or 


the leſs honeſt. As who ſhould ſay, what ſhall I get by it, 
and I will be an honeſt man? whereas on the contrary, 
honeſty is a thing in itſelf to be purchaſed at any rate, It 


is not for a body to ſay, it will be a charge; a hazard; I 


ſhall give offence, &, My buſineſs is to do what J ought 
to do: all other conſiderations are foreign to the office. 
Whenſoever my duty calls me, it is my part to attend, 
without ſcrupuliſing upon forms or difficulties. Shall I ſee 
an honeſt man oppreſſed at the bar, and not aſſiſt him, for 
fear of a court faction? Or not ſecond him upon the high- 


way againſt thieves, for fear of a broken head? And chuſe 


rather to fit ſtill, the quiet ſpectator of fraud and violence? 
Why will men be juſt, temperate, generous, brave, but be - 
cauſe it carries along with it fame, and a good conſcience ? 
And for the ſame reaſon, and no other, (to apply it to the 
ſubje& in hand) let a man alſo be bountiful. The ſchool 
of Epicurus, I am ſure, will never ſwallow this doctrine: 
(that effeminate tribe of lazy and voluptuous philoſophers : 
they will tell you, that virtue is but the ſervant and vaſſal 
of pleaſure, No, ſays Epicurus, 1 am not for pleaſure nei- 
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ther, without virtue. But, why then for pleaſure, fay 1, 
before virtue? Not that the (ſtreſs of the controverly lie; 
upon the order only; for the power of it, as well as the 
dignity, is now under debate. It is the office of virtue to 
ſuper - intend, to lead, and to govern; but, the parts you 
have aſſigned it, are, to ſubmit, to follow, and to be under 
command. But this, you will ſay, is nothing to the pur. 
poſe, ſo long as both ſides are agreed, that there can be ny 
happineſs without virtue: take away that, ſays Epicurus, 
and I am as little a friend to pleaſure as you. The pinch, 
in ſhort, is this; whether virtue itſelf be the ſupreme good, 
or only the cauſe of it? Itis not the inverting of the order that 
will clear this point; (though it is a very prepoſterous er- 
ror, to ſet that firit which ſhould be laſt.) It does not half 
ſo much offend me, ranging of pleaſure before virtue, as the 
very comparing of them; and the bringing of two oppoſites, 
and profeſſed enemies, into any fort of competition. 
The drift of this diſcourſe is, to ſupport the cauſe of 
benefits; and to prove that it is a mean and diſhonourable 
 tning, to give for any other end, than for 

* Give cnly for * giving-lake, He that gives for gain, 
giving-ſake, profit, or any bye-end, deſtroys the very 
intent of bounty: for it falls only upon 

thoſe that do not want; and perverts the charitable incli- 
nations of princes, and of great men, who cannot reafon- 
ably propound to themſelves any ſuch end. What does 
the ſun get by travelling about the univerſe; by vilating 
and comforting all the quarters of the earth? Is the whole 
creation made and ordered for the good of mankind, and 
every particular man only for the good of himſelf? There 
paſſes not an hour of our lives, wherein we do not enjoy the 
bleſhngs of providence without meaſure, and without inter- 
miſſion. And, what deſign can the Almighty have upon 
us, who is in himſelf full, ſafe, and inviolable ? If he ſhould 
give only for his wn ſake, what would become of poor 
mortals, that have nothing -/ return him at beſt, but du- 
tiful acknowledgmeats? It is putting out of a benefit to in- 
tereſt, only to beſtow where we may place it to advantage. 
Let us be liberal then, after the example of our great 
creator; and give to others, with the ſame conſideration 
that he gives to us. * Epicurus's an- 

* The Epicu- {wer will be to this, that God gives no 
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y I, degefits at all, but turns his back upon rears deny a 
lies tde world; and, without any concern providence, the 
; the for us, leaves nature to take her courſe: Stoichi aſſert it. 


e to and whether he does any thing himſelf, 

you Mor nothing, he takes no notice, however, either of the good, 
ndet Mor of the ill that is done here below. If there were not 
pur. Nan ordering and an over-ruling providence, how comes it 
e no (ay I on the other fide) that the univerſality of mankind 


Irus, 
nch, 
00d, 
that 
s er- 

half 
s the 
ſites, 


ſhould ever have ſo unanimouſly agreed in the madneſs of 
worſhipping a power that can neither hear nor help us? 
Some bleſſings are freely given us; others, upon our pray- 
ers, are granted us; and every day brings forth inſtances 
of great and ſeaſonable mercies. There never was yet 
any man ſo inſenſible, as not to feel, ſee, and underſtand 
Deity in the ordinary methods of nature; though many 
ave been ſo obſtinately ungrateful, as not to confeſs it: 
nor is any man ſo wretched, as not to be a partaker in 


'e of chat divine bounty. Some benefirs, it is true, may appear 
rable Ito be unequally divided. But, it is no ſmall matter yet 
in for Nihat we poſſeſs in common, and which nature has beſtowed 
gain, {upon us in her very ſelf. If God be not bountiful, whence 
very {Ws it that we have all that we pretend to? That which we 
upon Moive, and that which we deny; that which we lay up, and 
incli- Nhat which we ſquander away? Thoſe innumerable delights 
aſon · {Wor the entertainment of our eyes, our ears, and our un- 
does {Wderltandings ? Nay, that copious matter even for luxury 
(ting ilelf? For, care is taken, not only for our neceſſities, but 
vhole Nalſo for our pleaſures, and for the gratifying of all our 


and enſes and appetites. So many pleaſant groves ; fruitful 
There ud ſalutary plants; ſo many fair rivers, that ſerve us both 
y the or recreation, plenty, and commerce; viciſſitudes of ſea- 
inter- ons; varieties of food by nature mage ready to our hands; 
upon end the whole creation itſelf ſubjected to mankind for health, 
hould Huedicine, and dominion. We can be thankful to a friend 
poor or a few acres; or a little money; and yet for the free - 


it du- om and command of the whole earth, and for the great 
to in- NPeneſits of our being, as life, health, and reaſon, we look 
atage. pon ourſelves as under no obligation. If a man beſtows 
great pon us a houſe that is delicately beautified with paintings, 
ration iatues, gildings, and marble, we make a mighty buſineſs 


's an- i it; and yet it lies at the mercy of a puff of wind, and 
ves no Nhe {nuff of a candle, and a hundered accidents, to lay it 
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SENECA Cv. XII. © 
in the duſt, And, is it nothing now to fleep under the 
canopy of heaven, where we have the globe of the earth 
for our place of repoſe, and the glories of the heavens for 
our ſpectacle? How comes it that we ſhould ſo much value 
what we have, and yet at the ſame time be fo unthankful 
for it? Whence is it that we have our breath, the comforts 
of light, and of heat, the very blood that runs in our veins? 
The cattle that feed us, and the fruit of the earth that 
feed them? whence have we the growth of our bodies, 
the ſucceſhon of our ages, and the faculties of our minds? 
So many veins of metals, quarries of marbles, &c. The 
ſeed of every thing is in itſelf, and it is the bleſſing of God 
that raiſes it out of the dark, into action and motion. To 
ſay nothing of the charming varieties of muſick, beautiful 
objects, delicious proviſions for the palate, exquiſite per: | 
fumes, which are caſt in over and above, to the common 
neceſſities of our being. | 
All this, ſays Epicurus, we are to a- 
* God and na- ſcribe to * nature. And, why not to 
ture are one and God, I beſeech ye? As if they were not] 
the ſame power. both of them one and the ſame power, 

working in the whole, and in every part 
of it. Or, if you call him the Almighty Jupiter; the 
thunderer; the creator, and preſerver of us all; it comes 
to the ſame iſſue: ſome will expreſs him under the notion 
of fate; which is only a connexion of cauſes, and himſelf 
the uppermoit and original, upon which all the reſt depend. 
The Stoicks repreſent the ſeveral functions of the Almighty 
power under ſeveral appellations. When they ſpeak of 
him as the father, and the fountain of all beings, they call him 
Bacchus: and under the name of Hercules, they denote 
him to be indefatigablg and invincible: and, in the con- 
templation of him in the reaſon, order, proportion, and 
wiſdom of his proceedings, they call him Mercury: fo 
that which way ſoever they look, and under what name ſo- 
ever they couch their meaning, they never fail of finding 
him: for he is every where, and fills his own work, |! 
any man ſhould borrow money of Seneca, and ſay that he 
owes it to Annzus, or Lucius, he may change the name, 
but not his creditor; for, let him take which of the three 
names he pleaſes, he is (till a debtor to the ſame perſon. 

As jultice, integrity, prudence, frug ality, fortitude, are al 
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the of them the goods of one and the ſame mind, ſo that which 
+ WM focver of them pleaſes us, we cannot diſtinctly ſay, that it 
is this or that, but the mind. | 
But, not to carry this digreſſion too far, that which God 
u bimſelf does, we are ſure is well done; and, we ate no lefs 
W fure, that I for whatſoever he gives, he : 
neither wants, expects, nor receives any 4 The divine 
hat ching in return: fo that the end of a be- bounty expect 
| nefit- ought to be the advantage of the re- no returns. 
1; ceirer; and that mult be ＋— | 
Che BY any by-regard to ourſelves. It is objected to us, the ſingulat 
x caution we preſcribe in the choice of the perſon ; for it were 
To! © madneſs, we fay, for an huſbandman to ſow the fand: 
ifa which if true fay they, you have an eye upon profit, as well 
iz giving, as in plowing and ſowing. And then they ſay a- 
mon! gain, that if the conferring of a benefit, were deſirable init- 
telf, it would have no dependance upon the choice of the 
o a. man; for let us give it when, how, or whereſoever we 
to pleaſe, it would be ſtill a benefit. This does not at all af- 
fect our aſſertion: for the perſon, the matter, the manner, 
ver and the time, are circumſtances abſolutely neceſſary to the 
pan reaſon of the action; there muſt be a right judgment in all 
the! reſpects to make it a benefit, It is my duty to be true to 
mes truſt; and yet there may be a time, or a place, wherein 
tion I would make hiitle difference betwixt the renouncing of it, 
nlelt 2nd the delivering of it up; and the ſame rule holds in be- 
end. ficfits; I will neither render the one, nor beſtow the other 
obry il 0 the damage of the receiver. A wicked man will run 
K aka riſques to do an injury, and to compaſs his revenge; 
him! and ſhall not an honeſt man venture as far to do a good 
office? All benefits mult be gratuitous. A merchant ſells 


note | : | 
con. me the corn that keeps me and my family from wats 
and but he ſold it for his intereſt, as well as I bought it for 
mine; and fo I owe him nothing for it. He that gives for 
« (0.8 Profit, gives to himſelf as a phyſician or a lawyer gives coun- 
. {el for a fee, and only makes uſe of me for his own ends; 


as 2 grazier fats his cattle, to bring them to a better market. 


't be! This is more properly the driving of a trade, than the cul- 
ame, (ivating of a generous commerce. This for that, is rather 
ture! truck than a benefit; and he deſerves to be cozened, that 
ron. gwes any thing in hope of a return. And, in truth, what 


re a end ſhould a man honourably propound? Not profit ſure; 


2 
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that is vulgar and mechanick ; and he that does not con- 
temn it can never be grateful, And then for glory, it is 
a mighty matter indeed for a man to boaſt of doing hi 
duty. we are to give, if it were only to avoid not giv. 
ing. If any thing comes on it, it is clear gain; and, at 
worſt, there is nothing loſt; beſide that one benefit well 
placed makes amends for a thouſand miſcarriages. It is 
not that I would exclude the benefactor neither, for being 
himſelf the better for a good office he does for another, 
Some there are that do us good only for their own ſakes; 
others for ours; and ſome again for both. He that does 
it for me in common with himſelf, if he had a proſpect up. 
on both in the doing of it, I am obliged to him for it; and 
glad with all my heart that he had a ſhare in it. Nay, | 
were ungrateful and unjuſt, if I ſhould not rejoice, that 
what was beneficial to me, might be fo likewiſe to himſelf, 

To paſs now to to the matter of gra- 
All mendeteſ} titude and“ ingratitude; there never was 
ingratitude, and any man yet fo wicked, as not to approve 
love the contra- of the one, and deteſt the other; as the 


ry. two things in the whole world, the one 


| to be the moſt abominated, the other the 
moſt eſteemed. The very ſtory of an ungrateful action 
puts us out of all patience, and gives us a loathing for the 
author of it. That inhuman villain, we cry, to do ſo horrid 
a thing: not that inconſiderate fool, for omitting ſo profi- 
table a virtue; which plainly ſhews the ſenſe we naturally 
have, both of the one, and of the other, and that we are 
led to it by a common impulſe of reaſon, and of conſci- 
ence. Epicurus fancies God to be without power, and with- 
out arms; above fear himſelf, and as little to be feared, 
He places him betwixt the orbs, ſolitary and idle, out of 
the reach of mortals, and neither hearing our prayers, nor 
minding our concerns; and allows him only ſuch a vene- 
ration and reſpect, as we pay to our parents. If a man 
ſhould aſk him now, why any reverence at all, if we have 
no obligation to him? Or rather, why that greater reve- 
rence to his fortuitous atoms? His anſwer would be, that 
it is for their majeſty, and their admirable nature, and not 
out of any hope or expectation from them. So that, by 
his proper confeſhon, a thing may be deſirable for its own 
worth, But, ſays he, gratitude is a virtue that has com- 
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monly profit annexed to it. And where is the virtue, ſay x, 
that has not? But ſtil] the virtue is to be valued for itſelf, 
and not for the profit that attends it: There is no queſtion, 
but gratitude for benefits received is the ready way to pro- 
cure more: nd in requiting one friend, we encourage many 
but theſe acceſſions fall in by the by; and, if I were ſure 
that the doing of good offices would be my ruin, I would 
yet purſue them. He that viſits the fick, in hopes of a le- 
gacy, let him be never ſo friendly in all other caſes, I look 
upon him in this to be no better than a raven, that watches 
a week ſheep, only to peck out the eyes of it. We never 
ive with fo much judgment or care, as when we conſider 
Ge bonelly of the action, without any regard to the profit 


| of it; for, our underitandings are corrupted by fear, hope, 


and pleaſure. 


CHAP. XU. 


There are many caſes wherein a man may be minded of 
a benefit, but it is very rarely to be challenged, and 
never to be upbraided. 


F the world were wiſe, and as honeſt as it ſhould be, 
there would be no need of caution or precept, how to 
behave ourſelves in our ſeveral ſtations and duties: for, 
both the giver and the receiver would do what they ought 
to do of their own accord: the one would be bountiful, 
and the other grateful; and the only way of mmding a 
man of one good turn, would be the following of it with 
another. But, as the caſe ſtands, we mult take other mea- 
ſures, and conſult, the beſt we can, the common eaſe and 
relief of mankind, | 
As there are ſeveral ſorts of * ungrate- 
ful men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral ways of * Divers ſorts 
dealing with them; either by artifice, / ingratitude. 
counſel, admonition, or reproof, acccord- | | 
ing to the humour of the perſon, and the degree of the of- 
fence: provided always, that as well in the re- minding a 
man of a benefit, as in the beſtowing of it, the good of the 
receiver be the principal thing intended. There is a cura- 
ble ingratitude, and an incurable; there is a ſlothful, a neg- 
leaſuf a proud, a diſſembling, a diſclaiming, a heedleſs, a 
forgetful, and a malicious ingratitude ® and the application 
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muſt be ſuited to the matter we have to work upon. A 
gentle nature may be reclaimed by authority, advice, or 
reprehenſion; a father, a huſband, a friend, may do good 
in the caſe. There are a fort of lazy and ſluggiſh people, 
that live as if they were aſleep, and mult be dugged and 


pinched to wake them. Theſe men are betwixt grateful 


and ungrateful; they will neither deny an obligation, nor 
return it, and only want quickening. I will do all I can to 
hinder any wan from ill-doing, but eſpecially a friend ; and 
yet more eſpecially from doing ill to me. I will rub up his 
memory with new benefits: if that will not ſerve, I will 
proceed to good countc], and from thence to rebuke: if 
all fails, I will look upon bim as a deſperate debtor, and 
even let him alone in his ingratitude, without making him 
my enemy: for, no neceſſity ſhall ever make rae ſpend 
time in wranrglivg with any man upon that point. 

* Aſhduity of obliging ſtrikes upon the 


Per ſetorance conſcience, as well as the memory, and 


in obliging. purſues an ungrateful man, till he be- 

comes grateful: if one good office will 
not do it, try a ſecond, and then a third. No man can be 
ſo thankleſs, but either ſhame, occaſion, or example, will 
at ſome time or other prevail upon him. The very beaſts 
themſelves, even lions and tigers, are gained by gocd 
uſage: beſide, that one obligation does naturally draw on 
another; and a man would not willingly leave his owa 


work imperfect. I have helped him thus far, and I will 


even go through withit now. So that, over and above the 
delight and the virtue of obliging, one good turn is a ſhoe- 
ing horn to another, This, of all hints, is perhaps the 
molt effectual, 2s well as the molt generous. 
In ſome “ caſes-it mult be carried more 
* [n ſome caſes home; as in that of Julius Cæſar, who, as 
a man may be he was hearing a cauſe, the defendant 
minded of a be- finding lumſelf pinched; fir, ſays he, do 
nefit, not you remember a ſtrain you got in your 
aucle, when you commanded in Spain; 
and that a ſoldier Tent you his cloak for a cuſhion, upon the 
top of a craggy rock, under the ſhade of a little tree, in the 
heat of the day? I remember it perfectly well, ſays Cæſar, 
and that when I was ready to choak with thirſt, an honelt 
fellow fetched me a draught of water in his helmet, But, 
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that man, and that helmet, (ſays the ſoldier) does Cæſar 
think that he could not know them again if he ſaw them? 
The man perchance I might, (ſays Cæſar ſomewhat offend- 
ed) but not the helmet; but what is this ſtory to my buſi- 
nels? V ou are none of the man. Pardon me, fir, ſays the ſol- 
dier, 1 am that very man; but Cæſat may well forget me, 
for ] have been trepanned fince, and loſt an eye at the bat - 
tle of Munda, where that helmet too had the honour to be 
cleft with a Spaniſh blade. Cæſar took it as it was intend- 
ed; and it was an honourable and a prudent way of re- 
freſhing his memory. But, this would not have gone down 


| ſo well with Tiberius: for, when an old acquaintance of 


his began his addreſs to him, with you remember, Cæſar. 
No, iays Cæſar, (cutting him ſhort) I do not remember 
what I WAS. Now, with him, it was better to be forgot- 


| ten, than remembered; for an old friend was as bad as an 


informer, It is a common thing for men to hate the au- 


$ thors of their preferment, as the witneſſes of their mean 


original, | 
There are ſome people well enough diſpoſed to be 

* orateful, but they cannot hit upon it 

without a prompter: they are a little like * Some people 


ſchool-boys, that have treacherous me- nawould be grate- 


mories; it is but helping them here and /ul if they had a 
there with a word, when they ſtick, and prompter. 
they will go through with their leſſon: | 

they muſt be taught to be thankful ; and it is a fair ſtep, if 
we can but bring them to be willing, and only offer atat. 
Some benefits we have neglected; ſome we are not willing 


v remember. He is ungrateful that diſowns an obligation; 


and ſo is he that diſſembles it, or, to his power, does not 
requite it; but the worſt of all is he that forgers it. Con- 
ſcience or occaſion may revive the reſt, but here the very 
memory of it is lolt. Thoſe eyes that cannot endure the 
light are weak, but thoſe are ſtark blind that cannot ſee it. 
do not love to hear people ſay, * alas! * man he has 
forgotten it.” As if that were the excuſe of ingratitude, 
which is the very cauſe of it: for, if he were not ungrate- 
ful, he would not be forgetful, and lay that out of the way, 
which ſhould be always uppermoſt, and in ſight. He that 
thinks as he ought to do of requiting a benefit, is in no 
daager of forgetting it. There are indeed ſome benefits ſo 
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great, that they can never ſlip the memory; but, thoſe 
which are leſs in value, and more in number, do commonly 
eſcape us. We are apt enough to acknowledge, that ſuch 
* a man has been the making of us; ſo long as we are in 
poſſeſſion of the advantage he has brought us; but, new ap- 
petites deface old kindneſſes, and we carry our proſpect for- 
ward to ſomething moce, without conſidering what we have 
obtained already. All that is paſt we give for loſt ; ſo that 
we are only intent upon the future. When a benefit is once 
out of ſight, or out of uſe, it is buried, 
It is the freak of many people, they cannot do a good 
office, but they are preſently * boaſting 
* There muſt of it, drunk or ſober; and about it goes 
be no upbraiding in all companies, what wonderful things 
of benefits, they have done for this man, and what if 
for the other: a fooliſh and a dangerous 
vanity; of a doubtful friend, to make a certain enemy. 
For, theſe reproaches and contempts will ſet every body's 
tongue a walking; and people will conclude, that theſe 
things would never be, if there were not ſomething very 
extraordinary in the bottom of it. When it comes to that 
once, there is not any calumny but faſtens, more or leſs; 
nor any falſhood fo incredible, but in ſome part or other of 
n, ſhall paſs for a truth. Our great miſtake is this, we are 
{till inclined to make the molt of what we give, and the lealt 
of what we receive; whereas we ſhould do the clean con- 
trary. * It might have been more, buthe had a great many 
* to oblige, It was as much as he could well ſpare; he 
© will make it up ſome other time, &c.“ Nay, we thould be 
ſo far from making publication of our bounties, as not to i 
hear them fo much as mentioned, without {weetning the 
matter: as alas! I owe him a great deal more than that 
comes to. If it were in my power to ſerve him, I ſhould 
obe very glad of it,” And this too, not with the figure of 
a compliment, but with all humanity and truth. There was 
a man of quality, that in the triumviral proſcription was 
ſaved by one of Cæſar's friends, who would be (till twit- 
ting him with it, who it was that preſerved him, and tel. 
ling him over and over, You had gone to pot, friend, but 
* for me. pr'ythee, ſays the proſcribed, let me hear no 
* more of this, or even leave me as you found me: I am 
thankful enough of myſelf to acknowledge, that I owe you 
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my life; but it is death to have it rung in my ears perpe- 
« tually as a reproach: it looks as if you had only ſaved me, 
l © to carry me about for a ſpectacle. I would fain forget the 
© BW © misfortune, that I was once a priſoner, without being led 

in triumph every day of my life. | 

Oh! * the pride and folly of a great 

fortune, that turns benefits into injuries! * Some boun- 
bar that delights in excefles, and -* wrwh ties are beſtowed 
every thing it does? who would receive with inſolence. 


_ any thing from it upon theſe terms? the | 

dog bigher it raiſes us, the more ſordid it makes us. What- 
; ſoever it gives, it corrupts. What is there in it that 
* | ſhould thus puff us up? By what magick is it that we are ſo 
ges transformed, that we do no longer know ourſelves? Is it 
125 impoſſible for greatneſs to be liberal without inſolence? 
ous ! The benefits that we receive from our ſuperiors are then 


welcome, when they come with an open hand and a clear 
11%, brow]; without either contumely or ſtate; and ſo as to pre- 
neſe vent our neceſſities, The benefit is never the greater for 

the making of a buſtle and a noiſe about it: But, the bene- 


* factor is much the leſs for the oſtentation of his good deeds; 
for which makes that odious to us, which would be otherwiſe 
: of delightful, Tiberius had gotten a Trick, when any man 
are degged money of him, to refer him to the ſenate, where all 


eat the petitioners were to deliver up the names of their credi- 
tors, His end perhaps was, to deter men from aſking, by 


con- if * ; DB, 
any expoſing the condition of their fortunes to an examination, 
ne hut it was however a benefit, turn'd into a reprehenſion; 
7 


and he made a reproach of a bounty. 

But Þ it is not enough yet to forbear | 
© the caſting of a benefit in a man's teeth; + In what caſe 
for, there are ſome, that will not allow it a man may be 
to be ſo much as challenged. For, anill reminded of @ 
man, ſay they, will not make a return, benefit. | 
though it be demanded, and a good man | 
will do it of himſelf: and then the aſking of it ſeems to turn 
it into a debt. It is a kind of injury to be too quick with 
the former; for to call upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, 
as if he would not have done it otherwiſe, Nor would I 
recal a benefit from any man, ſo as to force it; but only to 
receive it. If I Jet him quite alone, I make myfelf guilty 
of his ingratitude; and undo him for want of plain- dealing. 
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A father reclaims a diſobedient ſon; a wife reclaims a dif. 
ſolute huſband ; and one friend excites the languiſhing kind. 
neſs of another. How many men are loſt for want of be. 
ing touched to the quick? So long as I am not prefſed, | 
Will rather deſire a favour, than ſo much as mention a re iſ 
vital; but, if my country, my family, or my liberty be at 
ſtake, my zeal and indignation ſhall over - rule my modeſty 
and the world ſhall then underſtand, that I have done al 
I could not to ſtand in need of an ungrateful man. And, i 
concluſion, the neceſſity of receiving a benefit ſhall over. 
come the ſhame of recalling it. Nor is it only Allowabls 
upon ſome exigents, to put the receiver in mind of a good 
turn, but it is many times for the common advantage of both i 
Parties, 


— Do RSS BE: 
How far to oblige, or repuite @ wicked mah.” 


HERE are ſome benefits whereof a wicked man ö mi 


wholly incapable : of which hereafter. There ar: 
others, which are beſtowed upon him, not for his own ſake, 
but for ſecondary reaſons ; and of theſe, we have ſpoken,f 
in part, already. There are moreover certain common ol. 
fices of humanity, which are only allowed him as he is 1 
man, and without any regard, either to vice, or virtue. 'To 
paſs over the firſt point; the ſecond mult be handled with 
care, and diſtinction, and not without ſome ſeeming excep- 
tions to the general rule: as firſt, here's no choice, or in- 
tention in the caſe, but 'tis a good office done him for ſome 
by-intereſt, or by chance. Secondly, there's no judgment in iti 
neither, for 'tis to a wicked man. But, t6 ſhorten the mat- 
ter; without theſe circumſtances it is not properly a benefit; 
or at leaſt not to him: for it looks another way. I reſcue 
a friend from thieves, and the other eſcapes for company, 
I diſcharge a debt for a friend, and the other comes off too, 
for they were both in a bond. The third is of a great l. 


titude, and varies according to the degree of generoſity oi 


the one ſide, and of wickedneſs on the other. Some bene: 
factors will ſupererogate, and do more than they are bound 
to do. And ſome men are ſo lewd, that 'tis dangerous to 
do them any ſort of good; no not ſo much as by way of te 
turn, or requital, 
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If the benefaQor's bounty muſt ex- 1 
hg to the bad as well as to the good; 7 How: to cb 17 
put the cafe that I promiſe a good office 2 unge 

o an ungrateful man; we are firſt to diſ- | 


: x tinguiſh (as 18 ſaid before) betwixt a common benefit and a 
1 perſonal, twixt what is given for merit, and what for com- 
1 pany, Secondly, whether or no we know the perſon to be 
8 ungrateful, and can reaſonably conclude, that this vice is in- 


curable. Thirdly, a conſideration mult be had of the pro- 
miſe, how far that * oblige us. The two ſirſt points are 
cleared both in one. We cannot juſtify any particular kind- 
neſs for one that we conclude to be a hopeleſſy wicked man: 
ſo that the force of the promiſe is the Haie point in 
queſtion. In the promiſe of a good office to a wicked or 
ungrateful man, I am to blame if I did it knowingly; and 
am to blame nevertheleſs, if I did it otherwiſe: but I muſt 
yet make it good (under due qualifications) becauſe I pro- 
in 2M miſed it; that is to ſay, matters continuing in the ſame ſtate, 
ar for no man is anſwerable for accidents, I'll ſup at ſuch a 
Ake, place, though it be cold; I'Il rife at ſuch an hour, though 
ken be fle-py : bur if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I fall ſick 
\ of. 8 of a fever, I'll neither do the one nor the other. I promiſe 
is 1 to ſecond a friend in a quarrel, or to plead his cauſe ; and 
ee when I eome into the field, or into the court it proves to be 
win! againſt my father or my brother: I promiſe to go a jour- 
cep ney with him; but, there's no travelling upon the road for 
r in. robbing; my child is fallen ſick; or my wife in labour: 
ſome ! theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to diſcharge me; for a 
+ promiſe againſt law or duty, is void in its own nature, The 
mat counſels of a wiſe man are certain; but events are uncer- 
© tain, and yet if I have paſſed a raſh promiſe, I will in ſome 
degree puniſh the temerity of making it, with the damage of 
keeping it, unleſs it turn very much to my ſhame, or detri- 


ny, 

10 ment; and then I'll be my own confeſſor in the point, and 
at hl. rather be once guilty of denying, than always of giving. It 
ty oof not with a benefit as with a debt: it is one thing to truſt 
bene an ill pay maſter, and another thing to oblige an unworthy 
ound perſon: the one is an ill man, and the other only an ill 


huſband. | 

There was a valiant fellow in the army, that Philip of- 
Macedon took particular notice of; and he gave him feve- 
ral conſiderable marks of the kindneſs he had for him. This 


5 
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ſoldier puts to ſea, and was caſt away upon a coaſt where : 
charitable neighbour took him up half dead, carried him to 
his houſe, and chere at his own charge maintained, and pro- 
vided for him thirty days, *till he was perfectly recovered: 
and after all, furniſhed him over and above with a viaticum 
at parting. The ſoldier told him the mighty matters that 
he would do for him in return, ſo ſoon as he ſhould have 
the honour once again to ſee his maſter. To court he goes, 
tells Philip of the wreck, but not a ſyllable of his preſerver, 
and begs the eſtate of this very man that kept him alive, 
It was with Philip, as with many other princes, that pive 
they know not what, eſpecially in a time of war. He grant- 
. ed the ſoldier his requeſt, contemplating at the ſame time 
the impoſlibility of ſatisfying ſo many ravenous appetites as 
he had to pleaſe, When the good man came to be turned 
out of all, he was not ſo mealy-mouth'd as to thank his 
majeſty for not giving away his perſon too, as well as his 
fortune; but in a bold frank letter to Philip, made a juſt re- 
port of the whole ſtory, The king was fo incenſed at the 
abuſe, that he immediately commanded the right owner to 
be reſtored to his eſtate, and the unthankful gueſt and ſoldier 
to be ſtiꝑ;matized for an example to others. Should Philip 
now have kept his promiſe ? Firſt, he owed the ſoldier no- 
thing. Secondly, it would have been injurious and impious. 
And laſtly, a precedent of dangerous conſequence to human 
ſociety. For, it would have been little leſs than an interdic- 
tion of fire and water to the miſerable, to have inflicted ſuch 
a penalty upon relieving them, So that there mult be al- 
ways {ome tacit exception, or reſerve: * If J can, if 1 may, 
or, if matters continue as they were.“ 
+ If it ſhould be my fortune to receive 
+ The caſe of an a benefit from one that afterwards betrays 
obligation from his country, I ſhould ſtill reckon myſelf 
one that aſter- obliged to him for ſuch a requital as might 
ward. betrays ſtand with my public duty. I would not 
his country, furniſh him with arms, nor with money, 
or credit, or levy, or pay ſoldiers ; but | 
ſhould not ſtick to gratify him at my own expence, with ſuch 
curioſities as might pleaſe him one way, without doing mil- 
chief another; I would not do any thing that might contri- 
bute to the ſupport or advantage of his party. But, what 
ſhould I do now in the caſe of a benefactor, that ſhould al- 
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terwards become, not only mine and my country's enemy, 
but the common enemy of mankind? I would here diſtin- 
puiſh betwixt the wickedneſs of a man, and the cruelty of 
a beaſt; betwixt a limited or a particular paſſion; and a 
ſanguinary rape. that extends to the hazard and deſtruction 
of human ſociety. In the former caſe I wou'd quit ſcores, 
that ! might have no more to do with him; but, it he 
comes once to delight in blood, and to act outragious with 
greediueſs; to ſtudy and invent torments, and to take plea- 
ſure in them; the law of reaſonable nature has diſcharged 
me of ſuch a debt. But this is an impiety fo rare, that it 
might paſs for a portent, and be reckoned among comets, 
and moniters. Let us therefore reſtrain our diſcourſe to 
ſuch men as we deteſt without horror; ſuch men as we ſee e- 
very day in courts, camps, and upon the feais of juſtice : to 
ſuch wicked men l will retu;n what | have received, without 
making any advantage of their unrighteouſnels, | 
+ It does not divert che Almighty trom + Providence it 
being (till gracious, though we proceed gracious even to 
daily in the abuſe of his buunties. How the wicked, 
many are they that enjoy the comfort of | 
the light, that do not deſerve it; that with they had never 
been born; and yet nature goes quietly on with her work, 
and allows them a being, even in acſpite ot their unthanktul- 
neſs? Such a krave, we cry, was better uſed than I, And, 
the ſame complaint we extend to provideace i{FIf, How 
many wicked men have good crops, when better than them- 
ſelves have their fruits blaſted ? ſuch a man, we ſay, has 
rcated me very ill Why, what ſhouid we do, but that ve- 
ry thing which is done by God himſelf? that is to lay, give 


to the ignorant, and p. rſevete to the wicked. All our in- 


gratitude, we ſee, does not turn providence from pouring 
down of benefits, even upon thoſe that queftion whence 
hey come. The wiſdom of heaven does al' things with a 
egard to the good of the univerie; and the bleſſing of na- 


ure are granted in common, to the worſt, as well as to the 


elt of men; for they live promiſcuouſly together; and, it 
s God's will, that the wicked thall rather fare the better 


or the good, than that the good ſhould fare the worſe for 


he wicked: it is true, that a wiſe prince will confer pecuiiar 
onours only upon the worthy ; but in the dealing of a pub- 
ck dole, there is no reſpect had to the manners ot the man; 
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but a thief, or traitor, ſhall put in for a ſhare as well as ac. 
honeſt man. If a good man, and a wicked man, fail bothi |: 


the ſame bottom, it is impoſſible that the ſame wind, which _ 
favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. The common = 
benefits of laws, privileges, communities, letters, and me. a 
dicines are permitted to the bad, as well as to the good: ut 
and no man ever yet ſuppreſſed a ſovereign remedy, for... 
fear a wicked man might be cured with it. Cities are bu vob 
for both ſorts, and the lame remedy works upon both alike, az 

In theſe caſes, we are to ſet an eſtimate upon the perſons; 4. 


there is a great difference betwixt the chuſing of a man, and 
the not excluding him: the law is open to the rebellious, 2 
well as to the obedient: there are ſome benefits, which, i 
they were not allowed to all, could not be enjoyed by any, 
The ſun was never made for me, but for the comfort of the 
world, and for the providential order of the ſeaſons; an 
yet lam not without my private obligation alſo, Io conclude, 
he that will not oblige the wicked, and the ungrateful, mul 
reſolve to oblige no- body; for in ſome ſort or other, we ar 
all of us wicked, we are all of us ungratetul, every man 
us. 


We have been diſcourſing all this while 

A wicked how far a wicked man may be obliged 
man is incapa- and the Stoicks tell us, at laſt, that be 
| ble of a benefit. cannot be obliged at all: for, they mak: 
him incapable of any good, and conſe- 

quently of any benefit, But, he has this advantage, tha 
it he cannot be obliged, he cannot be ungrateful : for, if lv 
cannot receive, he is not bound to return. On the other 
ſide, a good man, and an ungrateful, are a contradiction: 
ſo that at this rate, there is no ſuch thing as ingratitude ui 
nature. They compare a wicked man's mind to a vitiatel 
ſtomach ; he corrupts whatever he receives, and the bel 
nouriſhment turns to the diſeaſe. But, taking this for grant 
ed, a wicked man may yet ſo far be obliged, as to pals to 
upgrateful, if he does not requite what he receives. For, 
though it be not a perfect beneſit, yet he receives ſome: 
thing like it, There are goods of the mind, the body, al 
of fortune. Of the firſt fort, fools, and wicked men, alt 
wholly incapable; to the reſt they may be adnutted. Bu 
why ſhould I call any man ungrateful, you will ſay, for nd 
reltoring that which I deny to be a benefit; I anſwer; thi 
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is ue the receiver take it for a benefit, and fails of a return, it is 
thay ingratitude in him; for, that which goes for an obligation 
among wicked men, is an obligation upon them: and, they 
mol may pay one another in their own coin; the money is cur- 
me- ¶ rent, whether it be gold or leather, when it comes once to be 
0d: uthoriſed. Nay, Cleanthes carries it farther: he that is 

for wanting, ſays he, to a kind office, though it be no benefit, 
bull would have done the ſame thing if it had been one; and is 
like, 2s guilty, as a thief is, that has ſet his booty; and is already 
ons: armed, and mounted, with a purpoſe to ſize it, though he 


audbas not yet drawn blood. Wickedneſs is formed in the 


„ beart; and the matter of fact is only the diſcovery and the 


1, execution of it. Now, though a wicked man cannot either 
an}, receive or beſtow a benefit, becauſe he wants the will of 

f i doing good, and for that he is no longer wicked, when vir- 
an 


tue has taken poſſeſſion of him; yet we commonly call it 
one, as we call a man illiterate that is not learned, and naked 
at is not well clad; not but that the one can read, and 
the other is covered, ict 


| CHAP. xv. 
A general view of the parts and duties of the benefattor, 


HE three main points in the queſtion of benefits, are, 
* firſt, a judicious choice in the object; ſecondly, in 
= the matter of our benevolence ; and, thirdly, a grateful fe- 


Ilicity in the manner of expreſſing it. But, there are alſo 
incumbent upon the benefactor other conſiderations, which 
will deſerve a place 1n this diſcourſe. 

It is not enough to do one good turn, and to do it with a 
good grace too, unleſs we follow it with more, and without 

either + upbraiding or repining. It is a 
common ſhift, to charge that upon the in- + Obligations 
gratitude of the receiver, which in truth, 2, be followed 
Ws moſt commonly the levity and indiſcre- without upbraid- 
tion of the giver; for, all circumſtances ing or repining. 
volt be duly weighed, to conſummate the 
action. Some there are that we find ungrate ful; but, what 
th our frowardneſs, change of humour, and reproaches, 
there are more that we make fo. And this is the buſineſs : 
Ve give with deſign, and moſt to thoſe that are able to give 
molt again, We give to the coyetous, and to the ambiti - 
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ous ; to thoſe that can never be thankful ; (for their deſires iſ CH 
are inſatiable) and to thoſe that will not. He that is a tri. WM can 
bune would be a prætor; the prætor a conſul ; never reflecting thin 
upon what he was, but only looking forward to what he would ing, 
be. People are {till computing, * muſt I loſe this or tha had 
benefit? If it be loſt, the fault lies in the ill beſtowing of Wl aga 
it; for, rightly placed, it is as good as conſecrated; if we be ¶ a b: 
deceived in another, let us not be deceived, in ourſelves too, app 
A charitable man will mend the matter; and ſay to himſelf, Ih 
perhaps he has forgot it; perchance he could not; per- aſhe 
* haps he will yet requite it.. A patient creditor will, of Bl a fc 
an ill pay-maſter, in time, make a good one; an obltina hi 
goodne's overcomes an ill diſpoſition ; as a barren ſoil is ve 
made fruitful by care and tillage. But let a man be never ben 
ſo ungrateful, or inhuman; he ſhall never deſtroy the ſatis: 
faction of my having done a good office. 
* But, what if others will be wicked? 
* Je muſt per- does it follow that we mult be ſo too? 
ſevere in doing If others will be ungrate ful, muſt we there- 
good. fore be inhuman? To give, and to loſe, 
is nothing; but to loſe, and to give (kill, 
is the part of a great mind. And the other's, in effect, is 
the greater loſs: for, the one does but loſe his benefit, and 
the other loſes himſelf, The light ſhines upon the pto- 
phane and ſacrilegious, as well as upon the righteous. How 
many ditappointments do we mect with in our wives and 
children, and yet we couple {till ? He that has loſt one bat- 
tle, hazards an;ther, | he mariner puts to ſea again after 
a wreck, An illuſtrious mind does not propoſe the profit 
of a good office, but the duty. If the worid be wicked, we 
ſhould yer perſevere in well-doing even among evil men. I 
had rather never receive a kindneſs, than never beſtow one: 
not to return a benefit is the greater lin, but not to confer 
it is the earlier. We cannot propoſe to ourſelves a more 
glorious example, than that of the Almighty, who neither 
needs nor expects any thing from us; and yet he is con- 
tinually ſhowering down and diſtributing his mercies and his 
grace among us, not only for our neceſſities, but alſo for 
our delights; as fruits, and ſeaſon; rain, and ſun-ſhine; 
veins of water, and of metal; and all this to the wicked, 
as well as to the good; and without any other end thay 


the common benefit of the receivers, With what face thes 
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tri. can we be mercenary one to another, that have received all 
ing WY things from divine 1 gratis? it is a common ſay- 
uid I ing, | gave ſuch or ſuch a man ſo much money, I would I 
ha nad thrown it down the fea, And yet the merchant trades 
got again after a piracy; and the banker ventures afreſh after 
be a2 bad ſecurity. He that will do no good offices after a diſ- 
00. appointment, muſt ſtand ſtill, and do juſt nothing at all. 
elf, Ihe plough goes on after a barren year; and while the 
er- aſhes are yet warm. we raiſe a new houſe upon the ruins of 
oa former. What obligations can be greater than thoſe, 
nate MW which children receive from their parents? and yet, ſhould 
live give them over in their infancy, it were all to no purpoſe : 
ver benefits, like grain, muſt be followed from the ſeed to the 
tis - barvelt I will not ſo much as leave any place for ingrati- 
tude I will purſue, and I will encompaſs the receiver with 

ed? beneſits; fo that let him look which way he will, his bene- 
202 WE factor ſhall be ſtill in his eye, even when he would avoid 
ere · MY his own memory. And then I will remit to one man, be- 
ofe, caule he calls for it; to another, becauſe he does not; to 
Hill, Na third, becauſe he is wicked; and, to a fourth, becauſe he 
, is is the contrary. I will caſt away a good turn upon a bad 
and man, and I will requite a good one. The one, becauſe it 
pro- Wis my duty; the other, that I may not be in his debt. I 
low do not love to hear any man complain, that he has met 
and ME with a thankleſs man. If he has met but with one, he has 
bat- Neither been very fortunate, or very careful. And yet care 
ter is not ſufficient. For, there is no way to eſcape the hazard 
rofit of loſing a benefit, but not the beſtowing of it; and to neg- 
we lect a duty to myſelf, for fear another ſhould abuſe it. It 
. I Wis another's fault, if he be ungrateful ; but it is mine, if L 
ne: ¶ do not give, To find one thankful man, I will oblige a 
nfer great many that are not ſo. The buſineſs of mankind 
zore would be at a ſtand, if we ſhould do nothing for fear of 
ther miſcarriages in matters of uncertain event. 1 will try. and 
believe all things, before J give any man over, and do all 


| his chat is poſſible, that 1 may not loſe a good office, and a 
for frier d together. What do I know, but he may miſunder · 
ine; tand the obligation? Buſineſs may have put it out of bis 
ced, he⸗d, or taken him off from it: he may have ſlipt his op- 
has portunity. I will ſay, in excuſe of human weakneſs, that 


one man's memory is not ſufficient for all things; it is but 
of a limited capacity, ſo as to hold only ſo much, and na 
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more; and when it is once full, it muſt let out ck of 
what it had, to take in any thing beſide; and the laſt be. 
neſit ever fits cloſeſt to us. In our youth, we forget the 
obligations of dur infancy; and when we are men, we for- 
get thoſe of our youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 
keep what he has and wel-ome; but let him have a care of 
returning evil for good, and making it dangerous for a man 
to do his duty. I would no more give a bencfit to ſuch 3 
man, than 1 would lend money to a beggarly ſpendthrift; 
or depoſit any in the hands of a known knight of the pott. 
However the caſe ſtands, an ungrateful perſon is never the 
better tor a reproach 3 if he be already hardened in his 
wickedneſs, he gives no heed to it; and, if he be not, it 
turns a doubtful modetty into an incorrigible impudence: 
beſide that, he watches for ill words, to pick a quarrel with 
them. 

| * As the benefactor is not to upbraid a 
* There ſhould benefit, fo neither to delay it: the oneis 
be n9 delay in tuckome, and the other odious, We mult 
the doing of a not hold men in hand, as phylicians and 
benefit, {u:gcons do their patients, and keep them 

longer in fear and pain than needs, only 
to magnify the cure, A generous man gives ealily ; and re- 
ceives as he gives, but never exacts, He rejoices in the re- 
turn, and judges favourably of it, whatever it be, and con- 
tents himfelf wih a bare thank tor a requital, It is 2 
harder matter with ſome to get the benefit, after it is pro- 
miſcd, than the firtt prunute of it; there muſt be ſo man 
fiiends made in the cafe, One mult be detired to ſollicit 
another; and he muit be entieated to move a thiid; and 
a fourth muſt be at laſt beſought ro receive it; ſo that the 
author, upon the upihor, has the leaſt thare in the obliga- 
tion. It eis then welconie, when it comes free, and without 
deduction; and no man either to intercept, or hinder, or to 
detain it. And, let it be of ſuch a quality too, that it be 
not only delightful in the receiving, but after it is received; 
which it will certainly be, if we do but obſerve this rule, 
never to dv any thing for another, which we would not 
duets dee ior orion. EE EEE 
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< Hou the receiver ought to behave himſelf. a 
m HERE are certain rules in common betwixt th 
of | giver and the receiver: we mult do doth chearfully, 
an that the giver may receive the fruit of his benefit in the ve- 
a WT ry act of beſtowing it. Id is a juſt ground of ſatis faction, to 
t; ̃ bee a friend pleaſed; but it is much more, to make him fo, 
lt. The intention of the one is to be ſuicd to the intention of 
he the other; and there mult be an emulation betwixt them, 
nis whether ſhail oblige molt, Let the one ſay, that he has 


it received a benefit; and let the other perſuade himfelf, that 
de: he has not returned it. Let the one ſay, am paid; aud 
12 the other, lam yet in your debt. Let the benefactor ac- 
uit the receiver, and the receiver bind himſelf. The 

! of the diſcharge heightens the ob gatiop. It is 
e is in couverſation as in a tennis court: bend fits ate to be toſt 
lt like balls; the longer the reſt, the better are the gamelters. 
and The giver, in ſome reſpects, has the odds, becauic (as in a 
em race) he (tarts firſt, and the other mult uſe great diligence 
ny to overtake him. T he return mult be larger than the tirſt 
re- N obligation, to come up to it; and it is a kind of ingraiitude, 

re- not to render it with iniereſt. In a matter of money, it is 
-on- a common thing to pay a debt out of courſe, and before it 
s a be due; but we account ourſelves to owe nothing for a 
pro- good office: whereas the benefit increaics by delay. So in- 
enlible are we of the molt important affair of human life. 

licit Th t man were doubtleſs in a miſcrable condition, that could 
and neither tee, nor hear, nor talte, nor feel, nor ſmell: but 
the bow much more uahappy is he then, that, wanting a ſenſe 
iga- Nof benefits, loſes the greateſt comfort in nature; in the bliſs 
of giving and receiving them? He that takes a beneſit as it 


or to is meant, is in the right; for the bene factor has then his. 
t be end, and his only end, when the receiver is graicful. 

ved; The more glorious part, in appcarance, is that of the 
rule, WS giver; but“ the receiver has unduubtediy 


the harder game to play, in many regards. * The receiver 
There are ſome from whom | wouid not has the harder 
accept of a benefit; that is toſiy. from game ts play. 
thoſe upon whom I would not beſtow one. 


For, why ſhould, not I ſcorn to receive a benefit, where I. 
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am aſhamed to owe it? And I would be yet more tender 
too, where I receive, than where I give; for it is a torment 
to be in debt, where a man has no mind to pay; as it is the 
greateſt delight imaginable to be engaged by a friend, whom 
I thould yet have a kindeſs for, if 1 were never ſo much diſ- 
obliged. It is a pain to an honeſt and a generous mind, to 
lie under a duty of affection againſt inclination. I do not 
ſpeak here of wiſe men, that love to do what they ought to 
do; that have ther paſſions at command; that preſcribe 
laws to themſeives, and keep them when they have done; 
but of men in a ſtate of imperfection, that may have a good- 
will perhaps to be honeit, and yet be overborne by the con- 
tumacy of their affections. We mult therefore have a care 
to whom we become obliged ; and [ would be much {tricter 
yet in the choice of a creditor for benefits, than for money, 
In the one caſe, it is but paying what I had, and the debt 
is diſcharged : in the other, I do not only owe more, but, 
when I have paid that, I am (till in arrear: and this law is 
the very foundation of friendſhip, 1 will ſuppoſe myſelf a 
priſoner ; and a notorious villain offers to lay down a good 
ſum of money for my redemption. Firlt, thall I make uſe 
of this money, or no? Secondly, if | do, what return ſhall 
I make him tor it? To the firſt point, I will take it; but 
only as a debt, not as a benefit, that ſhall ever tie me to a 
friendihip with him: and ſecondly, my acknowledgment 
ſhall be only correſpondent to ſuch an obligation It is 4 
{ſchool queltion, whether or no Brutus, that thought Czfar 
not fit to live, (and pur himſelf in the head of a conſpiracy 
againſt him) could honeſtly have received his life from Czar, 
if he had fallen into Czſai's power, without examining what 
reaſon moved him to that action? How great a man ſever 
he was in other caſes, without diſpute he was extremely 
out in this, and below the dignity of his profeſhon. For 4 
ſtoick to fear the name of a king, when yet monarchy is the 
belt ſtate of government; or there to hope tor liberty, where 
ſo great rewards ai: propounded, both for tyrants and their 
ſlaves; for him to imagine, ever to bring the laws to their 
former ſtate, where ſo many thouſand lives had been lolt in 
the conteſt, not ſo much whecher they thould ſerve or no, 
but who ſhould be their matter: he was ſtrangely miſtaken 
ſure in the n-ture and reaton of things, to fancy, that, 
When Julius was gone, ſome- body elſe would not ſtart up in 
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bis place. when there was yet a Tarquin found. after ſo many 
ler kings that were deſtroyed either by ſword or thunder: and 
ent yet the reſolution 1s, that he might have received it, but not 
the as a benefit; for at that rate I owe my life to every man 
om chat docs not take it way. 

lif- * Grzcinus Julius (whom Caligula put to death out of 
to 2 pure malice to his virtue) had a con- 

not ſiderable ſum of money ſent him from * 4 benefit ro- 
to Fabius Perſicus (a, man of grcat and infa- fuſed for the 
ibe WT mous example) as a contribution towards perſon. 

ne; the expence of plays and other publick 

od- WM entertainments ; but Julius would not receive it; and ſome 


on · WW of his friends that had an eye more upon the preſent, than 


are WE the preſenter, aſked him, with ſome freedom. what he 
ter meant by refuſing ii? Why (ſays he) do you think that J 
ey. Wh © will take money, where I would not take ſo much as a 
ebt Wl © glaſs of wine? After this, RebiJus, (a man of the ſame 
Dut, WF ſtamp) ſent him a greater ſum upon the ſame ſcore. You 
is muſt excuſe me, (ſays he to the meſſenger) for I would 
f a WI © not take any thing of Perſicus neither,” | 
ood WR To match this ſcruple of receiving money, with another 
uſe of keeping it; and the ſum not above three pence, or a 
hall WR groat at moſt, “ There was a certain | 

but Pychagorean that contracted with a cob- A Pytbago- 
ler for a pair of ſhoes, and ſome thiee rear ſcruple. 
or four days after, going to pay him his 


is 2 money, the ſhop was ſhut up: and when he had knocked 
elar Ma great. while at the door, friend, (lays a fellow) you 
racy WW may hammer your heart out there, for the .nian that 
lar, “ you look for is dead. And when our friends are dead, 
hat “ we hear no more news of them; but your's that are to 
ever “ lie again, will ſhift well enough, (alluding to Py tha- 
nel N goras's tranſmigration.) Upon this the philuſophe: went 


away, with his money chioking in his hand, and well e- 
nough content to ſave it: at laſt his conſcience took check 


here Wa! it, and upon reflection.“ though the man be dead (lays 
heit “ he) to others; he is alive to thee; pay him what thou 
_ * owelt him: ' and ſo he went back preſently, and thruſt 
lt in 


it into his ſhop, through the chink of the door. Whatever 
'e Ove, it is our part to find where to pay it, and to do it 
Ithour aſking too; for whether the creditor be goud, Or 
Pad, the debt is ill the ſame. ; 
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* If a benefit be forced upon me, ag 
* 4 forced be- from a tyrant, or a ſuperior, where it 
nefit. may be dangerous to refuſe ; this is rather 
obeying than receiving, where the neceſ. 
ſity deſtroys the choice. The way to know what I have a 
mind to do, is to leave me at liberty, whether I will do it or 
no; but, it is yet a benefit if a man does me good in ſpite 
of my teeth; as it is none, if I do any man good againſt 
my will. A man may both hate, and yet receive a benefit 
at the ſame time; the money is never the worſe, becauſe a 
fool, that is not read in coins, refuſes to take it. If the 
thing be good for the receiver, and ſo intended, no matter 
how it is taken. Nay the receiver may be obliged, and not 
know eit: but there can be no benefit, which is unknown to 
the giver. Neither will J, upon any terms, receive a bere- 
fit from a worthy perſon that may do him a miſchief : it is 
the part of an enemy, to ſave himſelf, by doing another 
man harm, | 
* But whatever we do, let us be ſure 
* Keep a grate - always to keep a grateful mind, It is not 
ful mind, enough to ſay, what requital ſhall a poor 
man offer to a prince; or a ſlave to his 
patron; when it is the glory of gratitude, that it depends 
only upon the good will. Suppoſe a man defends my 
fame; delivers me from beggary ; ſaves my life; or gives 
me liberty, that is more than life, how ſhall 1 be grateful 
to that man ? I will receive, cheriſh, and rejoice 1n the be- 
nefit. Take it kindly, and it is required: not that the 
debt itſelf is diſcharged, but it is nevertheleſs a diſcharge of 
the conſcience, I will yet diſtinguiſh between the debtor, 
that becomes inſolvent by expences upon whores and dice; 
and another that is undone by fire or thieves; nor do! 
take this gratitude for a payment; but there is no danger, 
I preſume, of being arreſted for ſuch a debt. 
* We ſhould be * In the return of benefits, let us be 
ready, and chearful, but not preſſing. 
There is as much greatneſs of mind in 
the owing of a good turn, as in the doing 
of it; and, we muſt no more force a re- 


ehearful but not 
importunate in 
the returning of 
benefits. 


it. He that precipitates a return, does as good as ſay, | 
am weary of being in this man's debt; not but that the 


quital out of ſeaſon, than be wanting n 
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haſtening of a requital, as a good office, is a commendable 
diſpoſition 3 but tis another thing to do it as a diſcharge ; 
for, it looks like caſting off a heavy and troubleſome burden. 


It is for the benefactor to ſay, when he will receive it; no 
z WH matter for the opinion of the world. fo long as | gratif, 
my own conſcience; for I cannot be miſtaken in myſelf, 
1 but another may. He that is over-ſolicitous to return a 
of benefit, thinks the other ſo likewiſe to receive it. If he had 
* rather we ſhould keep it, why ſhould we refuſe, and pre- 
bome to diſpoſe of his treaſure, who may call it in, or let it 
ge lie out at choice? It is as much a fault to receive what I 
ter ought not, as not to give what I ought: for, the giver has 
we privilege of chuſing his own time for receiving. 

wy + Some are too proud 1n the confer- 


ring of benefits ; others in the receiving of + There muſt be 
\ them; which is, to ſay the truth, intole- 79 pride, either 
ver rable The ſame rule ſerves-both ſides, in the confer- 
as in the caſe of a father and a ſon, huſ- ring or in the 


ure band and wife, one friend, or acquain- receiving be- 
not lance, and another, where the duties are net,. 
„or known and Common, There are ſome 


chat will not receive a benefit, but in private; nor thank 
nds Von for it but in your ear, or in a corner; there mult be 
I ; nothing under hand and ſeal, no brokers, notaries, or wit- 
cx neſles in the caſe: this is nor ſo much a ſcruple of modeſty, 
ml a kind of denying the obligation, and _ a leſs hard- 
be. Neued ingratitude. Some 1eccive benefits ſo coldly and indif- 
the ferenily, that a man would think the obligation lay on the 
« of other fide: as who ſhould ſay, weil, ſince you will needs 
ow have ut ſo, I am content 10 take it, Some again, ſo care- 
Fat leſly, as if they hardly knew of any ſuch a thing, whereas 
10 Le [hould rather aggravate the matter, you cannot imagine 

how many you have obliged in this act; there never was ſo 
great, ſo kind, fo ſeaſonable a courteſy. Furnius never gain- 
be ed 4o much upon Augultus, as by a ſpecch, upon the getting 
* ot his father's pardon for ſiding with Anthony. This grace, 
wy 4 ſays he, is the only injury that cyer Cæſar did me; for it 
loing bas put me upon a neceſſity of living and dying ungrateful, 

It is liter to affront ſome people than to oblige them ; for 


as if the profelling of open hatred to their benefactors, were 
an argument that they lie under no obligation. Some peo- 
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ple are fo ſour, and ill natured, that they take it for an af. 
front to have an obligation or a return offered them to the 
diſcouragement both of bounty, and gratitude together, 
The not doing, and the not receiving of benefits are equally 
a miltake. He that refuſes a new one, ſeems to be offend- 
ed at an old one: and yet ſometimes I would neither returs 
a benefit, on in nor ſo much as receive it it 1 might. 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of gratitude. 


E. that preaches gratitude pleads the cauſe both of 

| God and man; for, without it, we can neither be ſo- 
Ciavte nor religivus. There is a ſtrange delight in the very 
purpoſe and contemplation of it, as well as in the action; 
wacn I can fay to myſelf, I love my benefactor; what b 
there in this world that I would not do to oblige and ſerve 
him where 1 have not the means of a requital, the very 
editatio:, of it is ſufficient. A man is nevertheleſs an arrtilt, 
for Hot :aving his tools about him: or a muſician, becauſe 
he wants his fiddle: nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his 
hands are bound; or the worſe pilot, for being upon dry 
ground. If L have only will to be gratefal, I ain ſo, Let 
me be upon the wheel, or under the hand of the execution- 
er; let me be burnt limb by limb, and my whole body drop: 
ping in the james. a good conſcience ſupports me in all ex. 
tremes : nay, it is comfortable even in death itſelf: for, 
when we come to approach that point, what care do we 
take to ſummon and call to mind all our benefactors, and 
the good ollices they have done us, that we may leave the 
world far. and ter our minds in order? Without gratitude 
we Ca neither have ſecurity, peace, nor reputation: and i 
is not therefore the leſs deſirable, becauſe it draws many ad- 
ventitious benefits along with it, Suppoſe the ſan, th 
moon, and the itars had no other buſineſs, than only to pa 
over our heads, without any effect upon our minds or bo- 
dies, without any regard to our health, fruits, or ſeaſons: 
a man could hardly lift up his eyes towards the heavens 
without wonder and veneration, to ſee ſo many millions d 
radiant lights, and to obſerve their courſes and revolutions, 
even without any reſpect to the common good of the ua. 
verle, But when we come to conſider, that providence at 
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nature are ſtill at work when we ſleep ; with the admirable 
| force and operation of their influences and motions; we can- 
not then but acknowledge their ornament to be the leaſt part 
of their value; and that they are more to be eſteemed for 
weir virtue, than for their ſplendor. Their main end and 
uſe is matter of life and neceſſity, though they may ſeem to 
vs more conſiderable for their majeſty and ous And 
ſo it is with gratitude; we love it rather for ſecondary 
ends, than for itſelf, | 
No man can be grateful without contemning thoſe things 
| that put the common people out of their 


of WW wits, We mult go into baniihment, lay We muſt be 
ſo· down our lives, beggar and expoſe our- grateful in de- 
25 WS ſelves to reproaches : nay, it is often ſeen, /pite of all op- 


that loyalty ſuffers the puniſhment due to poſition. 
rebellion, and that treaſon receives the re- 
wards of fidelity. As the the benefits of it are many and 
great, ſo are the hazards; which is the caſe, more or leſs, 
tilt, of all other virtues: and it were hard, if this, above the 
S relt, ſhould be both painful and fruitleſs : fo that, tho' we 
may go currently on with it in a ſmooth way, we mult yet 
dry prepare, and reſolve (if need be) to force our paſſage to it, 
Let even if the way were covered with thorns and ſcrpents 
10n- and, fall back, fall edge, we muſt be grateful ſtill: grateful 
rop« WF for the virtue ſake, and grateful over and above upon the 
| ex- Wi point of intereſt ; for it preſerves old friends, and gains new 
tor, ones. It is not our buſineſs to fiſh for one benefit with 
0 we mother; and by beſtowing a little, to get more: or to o- 
blige for any ſort of expedience, but becauſe I ought to do 
Wt, and becauſe I love it; and that to ſuch a degree, that, 
f could not be grateful, without appearing the contrary ; 
if J could not return a benefit, without being ſuſpected of 
Aoing an injury; in deſpite of infamy itſelt, I would be 
rateful, No man is greater in my eſteem, than he that 


pa dentures his fame to preſerve the conſcience of an honeſt 
r bo- an; the one is but imaginary, the other ſolid and ineſtima- 
ſons: le. 1 cannot call him grateful, who, in the inſtant of re- 
wy arning one benefit, has his eye upon another. He that is 
ons 0 


rateful for profit or fear, is like a woman that is honeſt 
puly upon the ſcore of reputation. : 


" os 2 is a neceſſary, and a 
zorzous, 10 is it allo an obvious, a cheap, #* Gratitude 
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is an obvious, and an eaſy virtue: ſo obvious, that 
a cheap, and an Whereſoever there is a life, there is a 
eaſy virtue, place for it: ſo cheap, that the covetous 
man miy be grateful without expence; 

and ſo eaſy, that the ſluggard may be fo, likewiſe, with- 
out labour. And yet is not without its niceties too; for, 
there may be a time, a place, or occalion, wherein I ought 
not to return a beacht, nay, wherein þ may better diſown 
it, than deliver it. 
+ Let it be underſtood, by the way, 
+ {t is one that it is one thing to be grateful for a 
thing to be good office, and another thing to return 
gratzful for a it: the good-will is enough in one caſe, 
benefit, and a- being as much as the one tide demands, 
nother thing to and the other promiſes ; hut the effect is 
return it. requilite in the other. The phyſician 
that has done his beſt, 1s acquitted, 

though the patient dies; and fo is the advocate, though 
the clicat may loſe his cauſe. he general of an army, 
though che battle be loft, is yet worthy of commendation 
if he has diſcharged all the parts ot a prudent commander. 
Ia this calc, the one acquits hintelt, though the other be 
never the better for it. He 18 a gratciul man that is al- 
ways willing and icady; ane he that teeks for all means 
and occaſious of requiring a benefit, though without at- 
tanning his end, does a great deal more than the man, that 
without any trouble makes an immediate return. Suppoſe 
my friend a piitoner, and that I have ſold my eſtate lor 
his rauſom: | put to ſea in foui weather, ard upon a coalt 
that is peſtered with pirates: m. friend happens to be res 
deemed before 1 come to the place; my gratitude 1s at 
much to bz citcemed, as if he had been a prifoner ; and if 
I had been taken, and robbed myſelf, it would (hill have 
b:en the ſame caſe, Nay, there 18 a gratitude ia the very 
countenance ; for an honeſt nnn bears his conſcience in his 
face, and propounds the requital of a good turn in the very 
moment of recciving it: he 1s chearfuf and confideut. and 
in the poſſeſſion of a ru: fricadthip, delivered from all an- 
xiety. There is this difference betwixt a thankful man, 
and an unchankful; the one is always pleaſed in the good 
he has doae, and the other only once, in what he has te 
rcived, There mult be a benignity in the eſtimation chen 
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of the ſmalleſt offices, and ſuch a modeſty as appears to be 
obliged in whatſoever it gives. As it is indeed a very great 
benefit, the opportunity of doing a good office ro a worthy 
man. He that attends to the preſent, and remembers what 
is paſt, ſhall never be ungrateful. But who ſhall judge in 
the caſe? For a man may be prateful without making a 
return, and ungrateful with it. Our beſt way is to help 
every thing by a fair interpretation; and, whereſoever 
there is a doubt, to allow it the molt favourable conſtruc- 
tion, for he thatis exceprious, at words, or looks, has a 
mind to pick a quarrel, For my own part, when I cometo 
caſt up my account, and know what I owe, and to whom, 
though I make my return ſooner to ſome, and latter to 
others, as occaſion and fortune will give me leave, yet I will 
be juſt to all. I will be grateful to God, to man, to thoſe 
that have obliged me. nay, even to thoſe that have obliged 
my friends, I am bound in honour, and in conſcience, to be 
thankful for what I have received; and if it be not yet full, 
it is ſome pleaſure (till that 1 may hope for more. For 
the requital of a favour there mult be virtue, occaſion, 
means, and fortune. = | 

It is a common thing to ſcrew up juſtice to the pitch of 
an injury. * A man may be over-right- 
eous; and why not over-grateful too? * man may be 
There is a miſchievous exceſs, that bor - over- grateſul at 
ders ſo cloſe upon ingratitude, that it is well as overs» 
no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh the one from righteous, 
tne other; but, in regard that there is 
good-will in the bottom of it, (however diſtemper'd; for 


| tis effectually but kindneſs out of the wits) we ſhall dif» 


courſe it under the title of gratitude miſtaken, 
CHAP. AY 
Gratitude miſtaken. 


\ O refuſe a good office, not ſo much becauſe we do 

not need it, as becauſe we would not be indebted 

for it, is a kind of fantaſtical ingratitude; and ſomewhat 
a-kin to that nicety of humour on the other ſide, of being 
over-grateful; only it lies another way, and ſcems to be 
the more pardonable ingratitude of the two. Some people 
take it for a great inſtance of their good will, to be ſtill 
wiſhing their benefactors ſuch or ſuch a miſchief; only, 
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forſooth, that they themſelves might be the happy inſtru- 
ments of their releaſe, Theſe men do like exir 
lovers, that take it for a great proof of their affection, to 
wiſh one another baniſhed, beggared, or diſeaſed, that = 
might have the opportunity of interpoſing to their rehef, 
What difference is there betwixt ſuch withing and curſing? 
Such an affection and a mortal hatred? The intent is good, 
you will ſay, but this is a miſapplication of it. Let fach a 
one fall into my power; or into the hands of his enemies, 
his creditors, or the common people, and no mortal be a- 
ble to reſcue him but myſelf. Let his life, his liberty, and 
his reputation lie all at ſtake, and no creature but myſelf, 
in condition to ſuccour him; and why all this, but becauſe 
he has obliged me, and I would requite him? If this be 
gratitude, to propound jails, ſhackles, ſlavery, war, beg- 
gary, to the man that you would requite; what would you 
do where you are ungrateful ! This way of proceeding, 
46 and above that it is impious in itſelf, is likewiſe over · 
aſty, and unſeaſonable; for he that goes too faſt, is az 
much to blame, as he that does not move at all, (to ſay 
nothing of the injuſtice) for if 1 had never been obliged, [ 
ſhould never have wifh'd it. There are ſeaſons wherein a 
benefit is neither to be received nor requited. To preſs a 
return upon me, when I do not deſire it, is unmannerly; 
dut it 8 Worſe to force me to deſire it. How rigorous 
would he be to exact a requital, who is thus eager to return 
it? Towih a man in diſtreſs, that I may relieve him, is, 
firſt, to wiſh him miſerable; to wiſh that he may ſtand 
need of any body, is againſt him; and to wiſh that he may 
Rand in need of me, is for myſelf: ſo that my buſineſs s 
not ſo much a charity to my friend, as the cancelling of a 
bond: nay, it is half way the wiſh of an enemy. It is bar- 


barous to wiſh a man in chains, ſlavery, or want, only to 


bring him out again; let me rather with him powerful, and 
bappy, and myſelf indebred to him. By nature, we are 
prone to mercy, humanity, compaſſion; may we be excited 
to be more ſo by the number of the grateful; may thei 
number increaſe, and may we have no need of trying them 
* Ie muſt not It is not for an honeſt man to make 


do an ill thing 
that good may 
come of it, 


a pilot ſhould pray for a tempeſt, that he 
might prove his ſkill; or a general with 
his army routed, that he might ſhew 


way ta a good office by a crime: & as i 
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himſelf a great commander in recovering of the day. It 
is throwing a man into a river, to take him out again. It 


is an obligation, I confeſs, to cure a wound, or a diſeaſe 


but, to make that wound, or diſcaſe, onpurpoſe to cure it, is a 
molt perverſe ingratitude. It is barbarous even to an enemy, 
much more to a Fiend for it is not ſo much to do him a kind- 
neſs, as to put him in need of it, Of the two, let it be rather a 


ſcar, than a wound; and yet it would be better to have it net» 
| ther. Rome had been little beholden to Scipio, if he had pro- 


longed the Punick war, that he might have the finifhing of it 
atlaſt; or to the Decn, for dying for their country, it they 


| had firſt brought it to the laſt extremity of needing their de- 


rotion. It may be a good contemplation, but it is a lewd wiſh, 
Aneas had never been ſurnamed the pious, if he had wiſh 
ed the ruin of his country, only that he might have the 
honour of taking his father out of the fire. It is the ſcan- 


dal of a phyſician to make work, and irritate a diſeaſe, 
and to toi ment his patient for the reputation of his cure. 


If a man ſhould Ry imprecate poverty, captivity, fear, 
or danger, upon a perſon that he has been obliged ro, would 


not the whole world condemn him for it? And what is the 


difference, but that the one is only a private wiſh, and the 
other a public declaration? Rutiſius was told in his exile, 


that, for his comfort, there would be e'er long a civil war, 
chat would bring all the baniſhed men home again. God 
| © forbid, (ſays he) for I had rather my country ſhould 
| ©* bluth for my baniſhment, than mourn for my return.“ 


How much more honourable is it to owe chearfully, than 
to pay diſhoneftiy? It is the wiſh of an enemy to take a 
town, that he may preſerve it, and to be victorious, that 


| he may forgive; but the mercy comes after the cruelty ; 
beſide that, it is an injury both to God and man, for the 


man mult be firſt afflicted by heaven, to be relieved by me. 
So that we umpote the cruelty upon (od, and take the 
| compaſſion to ourſelves; and, at the beſt, it is but a curſe, 
that makes way for a bleſſing: the bare wiſh is an irury; 
and, if it does not take effect, it is becauſe heaven has not 
beard our prayers : or if they ſhould ſucceed, the fear itſelf 
8 a torment; and it is much more defirable to have a firm 
and unſhaken ſecurity. It is friendly to with it in your 
power to oblige me, if ever I chance to need it; but it is 
unkind to with me miſerable, that 1 may need it. How 
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much more pious is it, and humane, ta wiſh that I may ne. 
ver want the occaſion of obliging, nor the means of doing it, 
nor ever have reaſon ta repeat of what I have done? 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of ingratitude. 


1 Ngratitude is, of all crimes, that which we are to ac+ 
count the molt venial in others, and the moſt unpat- 
donable in owſelves. It is impious in the higheſt degree; 
for, it makes us fight againſt our children, and our altan, 
There are, there ever were, and there ever will be crimi- 
nals of all ſorts; as murderers, tyrants, thieves, adulterers, 
traitors, robbers, and facrilegious perſons; but there y 
har«:ly any notorious crime without a mixture of ingrati« 
rude, It diſunites mankind, and breaks the very pillars ot 
ſociety. And yet ſo far is this prodigious wickedneſs from 
being any wonder to us, that even thankfulnels itſelf were 
much the greater of the two. For men are deterred fro 
it by labour, expence, lazineſs, buſineſs; or elie 44. 
from it by luſt, envy, ambition, pride, levity, raſhneſs, 
fear; nay, by the very ſhame of confeſſing what they have 
received. And the unthankful man has nothing to ſay for 
himſelf all this while; for theie needs neither pains, or ſor- 
tune, tor the dilcharge of his duty; beſide the inward an: 
xiety and toi ment, when a man's conſcience makes him a · 
fraid of his own thoughts. . 
Fo ſpeak againſt the ungrateful, is ta 
* Ve are all rail againſt mankind ; * — even thoſe 


ungrateful. that complain are guilty; nor do I ſpeak 


only of thoſe that do nat live up. to the 
ſtrict rule of virtue, but mankind itſelf is degenerated and 
Joſt, We live unthankfully in this world, and we go (rug: 
gling and murmuring out of it, diſſatisſied with our lot; 
Whereas we ſhould be grateful for the bleſſings we have en- 
Joyed, and account that ſufficient which providence bas ap- 
pointed for us: a little more time may make our lives long: 
er, but not happier; and whenſoever it is the pleaſure of 
God to call us, we muſt obey; and yer all this while we 
go on quarrelling at the world for what we find in ourſelves, 
and we are yet more unthankful to heaven than we are t6 
one another,” What benefit can be great now to that mah 
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that deſpiſes the bounties of his maker We would be 2 


ſtrong as clephants, as ſwift as bucks, as.hght as birds, and 
we complain that we have not the ſagacity of dogs, the fight. 
of eagles, the long life of ravens, nay, that we are not im- 
mortal, and endusd with the knowledge of things to come. 

Nay, wo take it ill, that we are not Gods upon earth: 
never conſidering, the advantages of our condition, or the 
benigoity. of providence in the comforts that we enjoy. 


| We ſubdue the ſtrongeſt of creatures, and overtake the, 


feeteſt; we reclaim the fiercelt, aud out · uit the craftieſt; 
we are within one degree of heaven itſelſ, and yet we are! 
nor ſatisfied, Since there is not any one creature which 
we had rather be, we take it ill that we cannot draw the- 
united excellencies of all other creatures into ourſelves.” 
Why are we. not rathes thankful to that goodneſs, which 
has ſubjected the whole creation to our uſe and ſervice ?. 
The principal cauſes. of ingratitude L 
are pride and ſelf- conceit, avarice, eavy, * Cauſes in- 
Kc. It is @ familiar exclamation, it is gratitude, 
© true, he did: this or that for me, but it 4 1 
© came ſo late, and it was fo little, I had. een as good! 


have been without it: if he had not given it to me, he 


© mult have given it to ſume body elſe; it was nothing out 
of his own pocket: nay we are ſo ungrateful, that he 


| that gives us all we have, if he leaves any thing to himſelf, 


we reckon. that he does us an injury. It colt. Julius Cæſar 


his life, the diſappointment of his unſatiable companions; 
| and yet he reſerved nothing of all that he got to himſelf, 
but the liberty, of diſpoſing ii. I here is no benefit fo large, 


but malignity will: ſtill leſſen it; none fo narrow, which a 
good interpretation will not enlarge. No man ſhall ever: 
be grateful that views a benefit op che wrong (ide, or takes 
a good office by the Wrong handle. The avaricious man 
is naturally ungrateful, for he never thinks he has enough, 
but, without conſidering what he has, only minds what he 
covets. Some pretend want of power. to make.a Wn ary 
return, and you ſhall find in others a kind of graceleſs mo- 


eity, that makes a man aſhamed of requiting an obligation 


becauſe it is a confeſſion that he bas received one. 
Not to reiurn one good office for 


ber, is inhuman; but to return evil * Not to re- 


8999, is, diabolical, There are too . good for. 
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good it inhu- many even of this ſort, who, the more 
man, but evil they owe, the more they hate. There 
for god is dia- is nothing more dangerous, than to oblige 
bolical. thoſe people, for when they are conſcious 

5 of not paying the debt they with the ere · 
ditor out of the way. It is a mortal hatred, that which 
ariſes from the ſhame of an abuſed benefit. When we are 
on the aſking ſide, what a deal of cringing there is, and 

rofeſſion? Well, I ſhall never forget this tavour ; it will 
bo an eternal obligation to me. But, within a while, the 
note is changed, and we hear no more words of it; till, by 
little and little, it is all qunae forgotten. So long as we 
ſtand in need of a benefit, there is nothing dearer to us; 
nor any thing cheaper, when we have received it.. And yet 
a man may as well refuſe to deliver up a ſum of money that 
is left him in truſt, wichout a ſuit, as not to return a good 
office without aſking; and when we have no value any 
further for the benfiet, we do commonly care as little for 
the author. People follow their intereſt ; one man is grate- 
ful for his convenience, and another man is uogratetul for 
the ſame reaſon. 


X Some are ungrateful to their own 

* There are country; and their country no leſs un- 
ungrateful. go- grateful to others; ſo that the comp:aint 
vernort as well of ingratitude reaches all men, Doth not 
as ungrateful the = wiſh for the death of his father, 
MEN, the huiband for that of his wife, Ce. 
But who can look for gratuude in an age 

of ſo many gaping and craving appetites, he e all people 
take, and none give? in an age of licenſe to all ſorts of 
vanity and wickedneſs, as luſt, gluttony, avarice, envy, 
ambition, floth, infolence, levity, contumacy, fear, raſh- 
nels, private diſcords and publick evils, extravagant and 
roundleis wiſhes, vain conſidences, ſickly affections, ſhame- 
els impicties, rapine authorized, and the violation of all 
things ſacred and profane? Obligations are puriged with 
{word and poiſon, benefits art turned into crimes ; and tliat 
blood molt ſeditiouſly ſpiit, for which every honeſt man 
ſhould expoſe his own : thoſe that ſhould be the preſervers 
of their country, are the deſtroyers ot it; aud it is matter 
of dignity to trample upon the government: the ſword 
gives the law, and mercenaties take up arms againlt theif 
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/ _ heaven, which gives us all, and expects nothing again, by a Cal 


Continues giving to the moſt unthankful and complaining? llcito 


CHAP. XX. 6. 
There can be no law againſt ingratitude. cont! 


deteſtable to other people, that nature, one would think, woul 

had ſufficiently provided againſt it, without need of any or! 
ther law. For every ungrateful man is his own enemy, be . 
and it ſeems ſuperfſuous to compel a man to be kind ty 
himſelf, and to follow his own inclinations. This, of al 
wickedneſs imaginable, is certainly the vice which does the 
molt divide and deſtract human nature. Without the ex- 
erciſe and the commerce of mutual offices, we can be ne- 
ther happy nor ſafe; for it is only ſociety that ſecures us; 
take us one by one, and we are a prey even to brutes, as wel 
as to one another: nature has brought us inta the worll 
naked and unarmed ; we have not the teeth, or the pawsdf 
lions or bears, to make ourſelves terrible; but by the tw 
bleſſings of reaſon and union, we ſecure and defend ourſelves 
againſt violence and fortune, This it is that makes man 
the maſter of all other creatures, who otherwiſe were ſcarce 
a match for the weakeſt of them; This it is that comfort 
us in ſickneſs, in age, in miſery, in pains, and in the work 
of calamities. Take away this combination, and mankind 
is diſſociated and falls to pieces. It is true that there is 00 
law eſtabliſhed againſt this abominable vice: but we can. 
not ſay yet that it eſcapes unpuniſhed, for a publick hatred 
is certainly the greateſt of all penalties; over and abore 
that we loſe the moſt valuable bleſſing of life, in the not be- 
ſtowing and receiving of benefits. If ingratitude were t0 
be puniſhed by a law, it would diſcredit the obligation; 
for a benefit is to be given and lent : and if we have no re: 
turn at all, there is no juſt cauſe of complaint; for gratitude 
were no virtue, if there were any danger in being ungrate- 
l. There are halters, I know, hooks, and gibbets, pro- 
vided for homicide, poiſon, ſacrilege, and rebellion ; but 
W de (here upon earth) is only puniſhed in the ſchools 
all farther pains and infliftions being wholly remitted to dr 
vine jultice. And, if a man may judge of the conſcienct 
by the countenance, the e man is neyer without! 


Tis RATITUDE is fo dangerous to itfelf, and II 
a 


9 6 ; | 
\ 
! 


a canker at his heart; his mind and aſpect is ſad arid ſo-- 


As there * are no laws extant agaiuſt F 4 
ingratitude; ſo is it utterly impoſſible to * There nei- 
contrive any, that in all circumſtances ther is, nor can 
ſhall reach it. If it were actionable, there be, any law a- 
would aot be courts enough in the whole gain/? ingrati- 
world, to trv the cauſes in. There can 7Zude. 


j 0 $8 

m, be no ſetting a day for requiting of bene - Ee 

| to , as for the payment of money; not any eſtimate upon 
Ad benefirs themſelves ; but the whole matter reſts in the 
the cov ici-oce of both parties: and then there are ſo many de- 
ox. N grecs of it, that the ſame rule will never ſerve all. Beſide 


that, to proportion it, as the beneſit is greater and leſs, will 
be both impracticable and without reaſon, One good turn 


wel ares my life, another my freedom or pera:tventure my 
ond very foul. How (halt any Jaw now ſuit a puniſhment to an 
7s of "gratitude, under theſe differing degrees? It mult not be 
two feud in benefits as in bonds, pay what you owe. How ſhall. 
[ves Be man pay life, health, credit, ſecurity, in kind? There 
mul can be no ſet rule to bound that infinite variety of cales, 


which are more properly the ſubject of humanity and re- 
igion, than of law and public juitice There would be 
diſputes allo about the benefit ittelf; which muſt totally de- 
pend upon the courteſy of the judge, tor no law imaginable 


ly lends me a ſword, and that ſword preſerves my life. 


(red Nay the very ſame thing ſeveral wars done, changes the 
bo quality of the obligation. A word, a tone, a look, makes a 
be. dent alteration in the caſe. How ſhall we judge then, and 
« to etermine a matter which does not depend upon the fact it- 
1 ſelf, but upon the force and intention of it? Some things 
_ e reputed beneſits, not for their value, but becauie we de- 
*. lire them, And there are offices of a mu en g:cater value, 


mat we do not reckon upon at all, If ingratitude were li- 
able to a law, we mult never give but before witneſſes, 


r0- ' * . 
oh which would overthrow the diguity of the benefit. And 
ok then the pua.[hmeart mult either be equal, where the crimes 


ar» unequal, or elſe it mait be uarigmeous: fo that blood 
mu't an{wer for blood. He: that is ungrateful for my ſaving 
bs | fs, mait forfeit his own, And what can be more in- 


licitous ; whereas the other is always chearful and ſerene. # a 
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can ſet it forth. One man gives me an eſtate; another on- 


MN, chan that beachics ihould conclude in ſanguiuary e- 
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| vents? Aman faves my life, and ſhall 1 be ungrateful ſo 
ir: ſhall 1 be puniſhed in my purſe? That is too little; ift 
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be lefs than the benefit, it is unjuſt, and it muſt be capit 
to be made equal to it. There are moreover certain prixjs 
leges granted to parents, that can never be reduced to a com i 
mon rule: their injuries may be cognizable, but not ther 


benefits. The diverſity of caſes is too large and intricate, ve 
to be brought within che proſpect of a law: ſo that it «Ml lelt 
much more equitable to puniſh none, than to puniſh all 2. it ne 
like, What if a man follows a good office with an injury; all ? 
whether or no ſhall this quit ſcores ? or who ſhall compar fact 
them, and weigh the one againſt the other? There is ano. ¶ caſe 


ther thing yet, which perhaps we do not dream of: not one 
man upon the face of the earth would eſcape, and yet every 
man would expect to be his own judge. Once again, ve 
are all of us ungrateful; and the number does not only 
take away the ſhame, but gives authority and protection to 
the wickedneſs, 

It is thought reaſonable by ſome, that there ſhould be: 
law againſt ingratitude; for, ſay they, it is common for 
one city to upbraid another, and to claim that of poſterny 
which was beſtowed upon their anceſtors: but this is ool 
clamour without reaſon, It is objected by others as a al 
couragement to good offices, if men ſhall not be made aa - 
ſwerable for them: but I ſay, on the other fide, that no 
man would accept of a benefit upon thoſe terms. He that 
gives is prompted to it by a goodneſs of mind, and the ge- 
neroſity of the action is leſſened by the caution ; for it is his 
deſire that the receiver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, and owe 10 
more than he thinks fit, But what if this might occaſion 
fawer benefits, ſo long as they would be franker? Nor is 
there any hurt in putting a check upon raſhneſs and pro- 
fuſion: in anſwer to this, men will be careful enough whom 
they oblige, without law: nor is it poſhble for a judge 
ever to ſet us right in it; or indeed any thing elſe, but the 
Faith of the receiver. The honour of a benefit is this way 
tes which is otherwiſe prophaned, when it comes to 

mercenary and made matter of contention, We ale 
een forward enough of ourſelves to wrangle, without un- 


| neceſſary provocations. It would be well, I think, if mo- 


nies might paſs upon the ſame conditions with other bene- | 
fits; and the payment remitted to the conſcience, without 
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formalizing upon bills and ſecurities : but human wiſdom 
has rather adviſed with convenience than virtue; and 
choſen rather to force honeſty, than expect it. For every 
Ws paltry ſum of money, there muſt be bonds, witneſſes, coun- 
WE ter-parts, powers, Oc. which is no other than a ſhameful 

ib of fraud and wickedneſs; when more credit is 


ſeſt he that has received the money ſhould deny it. Were 
it not better now to be deceived by ſome, than to ſuſpect 
| all? What is the difference at this rate betwixt the bene- 
factor and the uſerer, ſave only that, in the benefactor's 
caſe, there is no-body ſtands bound? 


given to our ſeals than to our minds; and caution taken, 
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Of a happy life, and wherein it conſiſts. 


HERE is not any thing in this world, perhaps, thallh 

is more talked of, and leſs underſtood, than th 
buſineſs of a happy life. It is every man's wiſh and deſign; 
and yet not one of a thouſand that knows wherein tha 
happineſs conſitts, We live however in a blind and cage 
Purſuit of it; and the more haſte we make in a wrong v 
the farther we are from our journey's end. Let us there 
fore, firſt, conſiler, what it is we would be at;' and { 
condly, which is the readieſt way to compaſs it.“ If w 
be right, we ſhall find every day how much we improtef 
but if we either follow the cry or the track of people thi 
are out of the way, we mult expect to be miſled, and 
continue our days in wandering and error, Wherefore 
highly concerns us to take along with us a ſkiltul guicef 
for it is not in this, as in other voyages, where the hig 
Way btings us to our place of repoſe; or, if a man ſhould 
happen to be out, where the inhabitants might ſer him rig 
again: but, on the contrary, the beaten road is here t 
molt dangerous, and the people, inſtead of helping us, m 
guide us, Let us not therefore follow like bealts, but ratud 
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zverti ourſelves by reaſon than by example. It fares with 
$ in human life; as in a routed army; one ſtumbles firſt, 
id then another falls upon him, and fo they follow, one 
pon the neck of another, until the whole field comes to be 
ot one heap of miſcarriages. And the miſchief is, that 
de number of the multitude carries it againſt truth and 
batte,“ fo that we muſt leave the croud, if we would be 
ippy: for the queſtion of a happy lite is not to be deci- 
Jed by vote: nay, fo far from it, that plurality of voices is 
ill an argument of the wrong; the common people find it 
aſier to believe, than to judge; and content themſelves 
ith what is uſual; never examining whether it be good of 
o. By the common * is intended the man of title, 
well as the clonted ſhoe ; för 1 do not diſtinguiſh them 
y the eye, but by the mind, which is the proper judge of 
Whe man. Worldly felicity, I know, makes the head gid- 
y, but if ever a man comes to himſelf again, he will con- 
eſs, that whatfoe ver he has done, he wiſhes undone; and, 
hat the thiogs he feared were better that thoſe he prayed 


or. | | | 

The true felicity of life is to be * free LE 
rom perturbations ; to underſtand our * True hap- 
caies towards God and man; to enjoy prneſs. | 
| preſent, without any anxious-depen-  -- 
lance upon the future; not to amuſe onrſelves with either 
Popes or fears, but to reſt ſatisfied with what we have, 
Which is abundantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo, wants no- 
hing, The great bleſfings of mankind are within us, and 
thin our reach; but we ſhut our eyes, and, like people in 
e dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch for, 
ithout finding it. Tranquility is a certain equality of 
mind, which no condition of fortune can either exalt or 
depreſs.” Nothing can make it leſs; for it is the ſtate of 
zuman perfection: it raiſes us as high as we can go, and; 
hakes every man his own ſupporter; whereas he that is 
orne up by any thing elſe may fall. He that judges a- 
pht, and perſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual calm: he 
akes a true proſpect of things; he obſerves an order, mea - 
are, a decorum in all his actions: he has a benevolence in 
MW nature; he ſquares his life according to reaſon; and 
Iraws to himfelf and admiration, Without a certain 


N uachangeable judgment, all the reſt is but flactustion : 
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Of a happy life, and wherein it conſiſts. 


HERE is not any thing in this world, perhaps, that 

is more talked of, and leſs underſtood, than the 
buſineſs of a happy life. It is every man's with and deſign; 
and yet not one of a thouſand that knows wherein that 
happineſs conſiſts. We live however in a blind and eager 
Purſuit of it; and the more haſte we make in a wrong way, 
the farther we are from our journey's end. Let us there- 
fore, ſirit, conſiler, what it is we would be at;* and ſe- 
condly, which is the readieſt way to compaſs it.“ If ue 
be right, we ſhall find every day how much we improve; 
| but if we either follow the cry or the track of people thit 
are out of the way, we mult expect to be miſled, and t0 
continue our days in wandering and error. Wherefore | 
highly concerns us to take along with us a ſkiltul guide; 
for it is not in this, as in other voyages, where the high: 
way brings us to our place of repoſe; or, if a man ſhould 
bappen to be out, where the inhabitants might ſer him right 
again: but, on the contrary, the beaten road is here the 
moſt dangerous, and the people, inſtead of helping us, mil 
guide us. Let us not therefore follow like beaſts, but rathe 
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vert ourſelves by reaſon than by example. It fares with 
1 is human dc in a routed xo * ſtumbles firſt, 
and then another falls upon him, and fo they follow, one 
upon the neck of another, until the whole field comes to be 
but one heap of miſcarriages. And the miſchief is, that 
« the number of the multitude carries it againſt truth and 
| © juſtice,” ſo that we muſt leave the croud, if we would bg 
happy : for the queſtion of a happy lite is not to be deci- 


zDp I VP - 


fill an argument of the wrong; the common people find it 


no. By the common people is intended the man of title, 
as well as the clonted ſhoe ; for 1-do not diſtinguiſh them 
by the eye, but by the mind, which is the proper judge of 
the man. Worldly felicity, I know, makes the head gid- 
dy, but if ever a man comes to himſelf again, he will con- 
feſs, that whatſoever he has done, he wiſhes undone; and, 
= the thiogs he feared were better than thoſe he prayed 
r | | 


The true felicity of life is to be * free | 
from perturbations ; to underſtand our True hap- 
' duties towards God and man; to enjoy pineſs. 
ebe preſent, without any anxious depen- 
* dance upon the future; not to amuſe ourſelves with either 
os hopes or fears, but to reſt ſatisfied with what we have, 
ae which is abundantly ſufficient ; for he that is ſo, wants no- 
„ wing. The great bleffings of mankind are within us, and 
0 within our reach; but we ſhut our eyes, and, like people in 
me dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch for, 


45 without finding it. Tranquility is a certain equality of 
a mind, which no condition of fortune can either exalt or 


d to * depreſs.” Nothing can make it leſs; for it is the ſtate of 
human perfection: it raiſes us as high as we can go, and; 


re it . a "a 
makes every man his own ſupporter; whereas he that is 


ice; I borve u thi | 4 : | 
h. borde up by any thing elſe may fall. He that judges a- 
0 nght, and — in it, enjoys a perpetual cabs: he 
right takes a true proſpe of things; he obſerves an order, mea- 
de fire, a decorum in all his actions: he has a benevolence in 
"of nature; he ſquares his life according to reaſon; and 


draws to himfelf and admiration, Without a certain 


al WY and vachaogeable judgment, all the reſt is bus flutuation: 


ded by vote: nay, fo far from it, that plurality of voices is 


| eaſier to believe, than to judge; and content themſelves 
E with what is uſual; never examining whether it be good or 


ne 
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but he that always wills and nills the ſame thing, is un. 
© doubtedly in the right.” Liberty and ſerenity of mind 


muſt — enſue upon the maſtering of thoſe thin 

which either allure or affright us; when, inſtead of thoſe 
flaſhy pleaſures, (which even at the belt are both vain, and 
hurtful together) we ſhall find ourſelves poſſeſſed of joys 
tranſporting and everlaſting, It muſt be a ſound mind that 
makes a happy man; there muſt be a conſtancy in all con- 
ditions, a care for the things in this world, but without 
trouble; and ſuch an indifferency for the bounties of for- 
tune, that either with them, or without them, we may live 
contentedly. There muſt be neither lamentation nor quar- 
relling, nor ſloth, nor fear; for it makes a diſcord in a man's 
life. He that fears, ſerves.” The joy of a wiſe man 
ſtands firm without interruption ; in all places, at all times, 
and in all conditions, his thoughts are chearful and quiet, 
As it never came in to him from without, ſo it will never 
leavg him; but is born within him, and iofeparable from 
him; it is a ſolicitous life that is egged on with the hope 
of any thing, though never ſo open and eaſy, nay, though 
a man ſhould never ſuffer any ſort of diſappointment. I do 
not ſpeak this, either as a bar to the fair enjoyment of 
lawful pleaſures, or to the gentle flatteries of reaſonable 
expectations: but, on the contrary, I would have men to 
be always in good humour; provided that it ariſes from 
their own ſouls, and be cheriſhed in their own breaſts, 
Other delights are trivial; they may ſmooth the broy, 
but they do not fill and affect the heart. True joy is a 
© ſerene and ſober motion; and they are miſerably out, 
| that take laughing for rejoicing: the ſeat of it is within, 
and there is no chearfulne(s like the reſolution of a brave 
mind, that has fortune under his feet. He that can look 
death in the face, and bid it welcome; open his door to 
poverty, and bridle his appetites; this is the man whom 
providence has eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſhon of inviolable 
delights. The pleafures of the vulgar are ungrounded, 
thin, and ſuperficial ; but the other are ſolid and eternal, 
As the body itſelf is rather a neceſſary thing, than a great; 
ſo the comforts of it are but temporary and vain ; belide 
that, without extroardinary moderation, their end is only 
pain and repentance, Whereas a peaceful conſcience, bo. 
neſt thoughts, virtuous actions, aud indifference for calval 
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events, are bleſſings wiuhout end, ſatiety, or meaſure, 
This conſummated tate of felicity is only a ſubmiſſion 1 
the dictate of right nature: the foundation of it is wiſ- 
dom and virtue; the knowledge of what we ought to do, 
© and the conformity of the will to that knowledge. 


K 
Human happineſs is founded upon wiſdom and virtue: 
and firſt of wiſdom. 

AKING for granted, that human happineſs is 
T founded upon wiſdom and virtue, we ſhall treat up- 
on theſe two points in order as they lie: and firſt of wiſdom 
and not in the Jatitude of its various operations, but only 

as it has a regard to good life and the happineſs of mankind. 
| Wiſdom is a right underſtanding; a 
faculty of diſcerning good from evil; what Wiſdom, what 
is to be choſen and what rejected; a it is. 
judgment grounded upon the value of 
things, and not the common opinion of them; an equality 
of force, and a ſtrength of reſolution, It ſets a watch over 
our words and deeds; it takes us up with the contempla- 
tion of the works of nature; and makes us invincible, by 
| either good or evil fortune. It is large and ſpacious, and 
requires a great deal of room to work in; it ranſacks hea- 
ven and earth; it has for its object things paſt and to come, 
tranſitory and eternal, It examines all the circumſtances 
of time; what it is, when it began, and how long it will 
continue: and ſo for the mind; whence it came; what it 
*is; when it begins; how long it laſts; whether or no it 
* paſſes from one form to another, or ſerves only one, and 
© wanders when it leaves us; where it abides in the ſtate of 
* ſeparation, and what the action of it; what uſe it makes of 
* 1ts liberty; whether or no it retains the memory of things 
* palt, and comes to the knowledge of itſelf.” It is the ha« 
bit of a perfect mind, and the perfection of humanity raiſ- 
ed as high as nature can carry it. It differs from philoſo- 
phy, as avarice and money; the one deſires, and the other 
is deſired; the one is the effect and the reward of the o- 
ther. To be wiſe is the uſe of wiſdom, as ſeeing is the 
ule of eyes, and well-ſpeaking the uſe of eloquence, He 
that is perfectly wile, is perfectly happy; nay, the very be- 
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72 SENECA Crna, n. 
ginning of wiſdom makes life eaſy to us. Neither is ite. 
nough to know this, unleſs we print it in our minds by 
daily meditation, and ſo bring a good will to a good habit. 
And we mult practiſe what we-preach : for philoſophy is 
not a ſubject for popular oſtentation; nor does it reſt in 
words, but in things: it is not an entertainment taken up 
for delight, or to give a taſte to our leiſure; but it faſhions 
the mind, governs our actions, tells us what we are to do 
and what not. It fits at the helm, and guides us through 
all hazaxds: nay, we cannot be fafe without it, for every not 


hour gives us an occaſion to make uſe of it: it informs us no 


m all the duties of life, piety to our parents, faith to out ma 
friends, charity to the miſerable, judgment in counfel; TI 
it gives us peace, by fearing nothing, and riches, by covet- be 
ing nothing, | of 
| + There is no condition of life that op 
A wiſe man excludes a wiſe man from diſcharging his thc 
does his duty in duty, If his fortune be good, he tem- anc 
all conditions, pers it; if bad, he maſters it; if he has | 
wo an eltate, he will exerciſe his virtue in r 
plenty; if none, in poverty; if he cannot do it in his coun - ©n 
try, he will do it in baniſhment; if he has no command, tt. 
he will do the office of a common ſoldier. Some people Mt fo! 
have the ſkill of reclaiming the ſierceſt of beaſts : they will wi. 
make a hon embrace his keeper, a tiger kiſs him, and an WW vt 
elephant kneel to him. This is the caſe of a wiſe man in I fhi 
the extremeſt difficulties 5 let them be never fo terrible in ha 


theraſelves, when they come to him once, they are per - mM: 


fectly tame. They that aſcribe the invention of tillage, Wl he 
architecture, navigation, &c. to wife men, may perchance Wh ev! 
be in the right, that they were invented by wiſe men; but bl 
they were not invented by wiſe men, as wile men; for ft 
wiſdom does not teach our fingers, but our minds. 1 ar 
and dancing, arms and fortifications, were the works 0 

luxury and diſcord : but wiſdom inſtructs us in the way of vi 


nature, and in the arts of unity and concord; not in the co 


inſtruments, but in the government of life; nor to make us BW + 
live only, but to live happily. She teaches us what things (WH di 
are good, what evil, and what only appear ſo; and to di- th 
tinguiſh betwixt true greatneſs and tumour; ſhe clears our WW 80 
minds of diols and vanity ; ſhe raiſes up our thoughts to WW m. 
heaven, and carries them down to hell, She dilcourics the WW tri 
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nature of the ſoul, the powers and faculties of it; the firſt 
principles of things; the order of providence: ſhe exalty 
us from things corporeal to things incorporealz and re- 
trieves the truth of all: ſhe ſearches nature, gives laws to 
lite; and tells us, * that it is not enough to know God, un- 
© leſs we obey him; ſhe looks upon all accidents as acts of 
providence; ſets a true value 7 things, delivers us from 
falſe opinions, and condemns all pleaſures that are attended 
with repentance. She allows nothing to be good, that will 
not be ſo for ever; no man to be happy. but he thar needs 
no other happineſs than what he has within himſelf ; no 
man to be great, or powerful, that is not maſter of himſelf, 
This is the felicity of human life ; a felicity that can neither 
be corrupted nor extinguiſhed : it enquires into the nature 
of the heavens, the influence of the its; how far they 
operate upon our minds and bodies; which thoughts, 


* 


though they do not form our manners, they do yet raiſe 


and diſpoſe us for glorious things. 

It is agreed upon at all hands, that 
+ © right reaſon is the perfection of human 
* nature,” and wiſdom only the diftate of 
it, The preatneſs that ariſcs from it, is 
ſolid and unmoveable ; the reſolutions of 


+ Right reaſon 
is the perfection 
of human na- 
ture, | 


| wiſdom being free, abſolute, and conſtant; 


whereas folly is never long pleaſed with the ſame thing, but 
ſhifting of counſels, and ſick of itſelf. There can be no 
happineſs without conſtancy and pradence; for, a wiſe 
man is to write without a blot; and what he hkes once, 
he approves for ever: he admits of nothing that is either 
evil or ſlippery; but marches without ſtaggering or ſtum- 
bling. and is never furprized : he lives always true and 
ſteady to himſelf, and whatſoever befalls him, this great 
artificer of both fortunes turns to advantage. He that de- 
murs, and hefitates, is not yet compoſed ; but whereſoever 
virtue mterpoſes, upon the main, there muſt be concord and 
conlent in the parts. For all virtues are in agreement, as 
well as all vices are at variance. A wiſe man, in what con- 
dition ſoever he is, will be ſtill happy; for he 95: cg all 
things to himſelf, becauſe he ſubmits himſelf to reaſon, and 
governs his actions by counſel, not by paſſion. He is not 
moved with the utmoſt violences of ſortunc, nor with the ex- 
tremities of fire and ſword; whereas a fool is afra d of his 
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74 SENECA Er. I 
own ſhadow, and ſurprized at ill accidents, as if they were 
all levelled at him. He does nothing unwillingly, for what- 
ever he ſinds neceſſary, he makes it his choice. He E. 
pounds to himſelf the certain ſcope, and end of human life; 
he follows that which conduces to it, and avoids that which 


hinders it. He is content with his lot, whatever it be, 
without wiſhing what he has not; though of the two he had 


rather abound than want. The great buſineſs of his life, 


like that of nature, is performed without tumult or noiſe; 
he neither fears danger, nor provokes it; but it is 
his caution, not any want of courage; for captivity, 


wounds, or chains, he only looks upon as falſe lym- 


phatical terrors. He does not pretend to go through with 
whatever he undertakes ; but to do that weil which he does, 
Arts are but the ſervants, wiſdom commands; and where 
the matter fails, it is none of the workman's fault. He is 
cautelous in doubrful caſes, in proſperity temperate, and re- 
ſolute in adverfity ; {till making the beſt of every condition 
and improving all occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his 
fate, Some accidents there are, which I confeſs may affe& 
him, but not overthrow him; as bodily pains, laſs of chil- 
dren and friends, the ruin and deſolation of a man's coun- 
w One muſt be made of (tone or iron, not to be ſenſible 
of theſe calamities; and beſide, it were no virtue to bear 
them, if a body did not feel them. 
| There are 4 three degrees of profi- 
+ Three degrees cients in the ſchool of wifdom. The 
of proficients in firſt are thoſe that come within the ſight 
wiſdom. of ir, but not up to it: they have learn- 
ed what they ought to do, but they have 
not put their knowledge in practice: they are palt the 
hazard of a relapſe, but they have {till the grudges of a 
diſeaſe, though they are out of the danger of it. By a 
diſeaſe 1 do underſtand an obſtinacy in evil, or an ill habit, 
that makes us over-eager upon things, which are either not 
much to be deſired, or not at all. A ſecond fort are thoſe 
that have N their appetite for a ſeaſon, but are yet 
in fear of falling back. A third ſort are thoſe that are 
clear of many vices, but not of all. They are not cove- 
tous, but perhaps they are cholcrick ; not luſtful, but per- 
chance ambitious; they are firm enough in ſome caſes, but 
weak in others: there are many that deſpiſe death, and 
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yet ſhrink at pain, There are diverſities in wiſe men, but 
no inequalities; one is more affable; another more ready; 
a third a better ſpeaker; but the felicity of them all is 
equal. It is in this as in heavenly bodies; there is a cer- 
tain ſtate in greatneſs. 

In civil and domeſtic affairs a 4 wiſe 
man may ſtand in need of counſel, as of + A wiſe man 
a phyſician, an advocate, a ſolicitor; but, in ſome caſes 
in greater matters, the bleſſing of wiſe may noed couns 
men reſts in the joy they take in the com- el. 
munication of their virtues. If there were | 
nothing elſe in it, a man would apply himſelf to wiſdom, 
becauſe it ſettles him in a perpetual tranquility of mind, 


CHAP. III. 
There can be no happineſs without virtue. 


IRTVUE is that perfect good which is the comple- 
ment of a happy life; the only immortal thing that be- 
longs to mortality : it is the knowledge both of others, and 
ſelf ; It is an invincible greatneſs of mind, not to be elevated 
or dejected, with good or ill fortune. It is ſociable, and gen- 


| te, free, ſteady, and fearleſs; content within itſelf; full of 


inexhauſtible delights ; and it is valued for itſelf, One may 
be a good phyſician, a good governor, a good grammarian, 
without being a good man; ſo that all things from without, 


| are only acceſſaries; for the ſeat of it is a pure and holy mind. 


It conſiſts in a congruity of actions; which we can never ex- 
pect, ſo long as we are diſtracted by our paſſions. Not but 
chat a man may be allowed to change colour and countenance, 
and ſuffer ſuch impreſſions as are properly a kind of natural 
force upon the body, and not under the dominion of the 


mind: But, all this while, I will have his judgment firm, 


and he ſhall act ſteadily, and boldly, without wavering be- 
tween the motions of his body, and thoſe of his mind. It 
is not a thing indifferent, I know, whether a man lies at 
caſe upon a bed, or in torment upon a wheel: and yet the 
former may be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the latter 
with honour, and enjoy the other with infamy, It is not 
the matter, but the virtue that makes the action good or ill: 
and he that is led in triumph, may be yet greater than hia 
conqueror, When we come once to value our fleſh above 
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our horieſty, we are loſt: and yet I would not preſs upon 
dangers, no, not ſo much as upon inconveniences, unleſs 
where the man and the brute come in competition: and, 
in ſach a caſe, rather han make a forfeiture of my credit, 
my reaſon, or my faith, I would run all extremities. They 
are great bleſſings to have tender parents, datiful childten, 
and to live under a jult and well ordered government, 
Now, would it not trouble even a virtuous man, to ſee his 
children butcher'd before his eyes, his father made a flaye, 
and his country over-run by a barbarous enemy? There 
is a great difference betwixt the ſimple loſs of a bleſſing, 
and the ſucceeding of a great miſchief into the place of it 
over and above. The loſs of health is followed with fick- 
neſs, and the loſs of fight with blindeſs ; but this does not 
hold in the loſs of friends and children, where there is ra- 
ther ſomething: to the contrary to ſupply that loſs; that is 
to ſay, virtue, which fills the mind, arid takes away the 


' defire of what we have not. What matters it whether the 


water be ſtopt or no, ſo long as the fountain is ſafe? 18 a 
man ever the wiſer for a multitude of friends, or the more 
fooliſh for the loſs of them? ſo neither is he the happier, 
nor the More miſerable. Short life, grief, ard pain, are 
aeceſſions that have no effect at all upon virtue. It conſiſts 
in the action, and not in the things we do; in the choice 


jtſelf, and not in the ſubject matter of it. It is not a deſpi - 


cable body or condition; not poverty, infamy, or ſcandal, 
that can obſcure the glories of virtue; but a man may ſee 
her through all oppoſitions, and he that looks diligently into 
the {tate of a wicked man, will fee the canker at his heart, 
through all the falfe and dazzling ſplendors of greatneſs and 
fortune. We ſhall then diſcover our childiſnneſs, in ſetting 
our hearts upon things trivial and contemptible, and in the 
ſelling of our very country and parents for a rattle. And 
what is the difference (in effect) betwixt old men and chil- 
dren, but that the one deals in paintings and ſtatues, and 
the other in babies? ſo that we ourſelves are only the mote 

expenſive fools. i 1 
If one could but ſee the mind of a good man, as it is il- 
43H: 49 Juſtrated with virtue; the beauty and the 
* The dighity * majelty of it, which is a dignity not fo 
ef virtue, much as to be thought of without love 
and veneratien; would not a man bleſs 
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himſelf at the ſight of ſuch an object, as at the encounter of 


| ſome ſupernatural power? A power ſo miraculous that it is 


a kind of charm upon the ſouls of thoſe that are truly 
affected with it. There is ſo wonderful a grace and 
authority in it, that even the worſt of men approve 
it, and ſet up for the reputation of being accounted vir- 
wous theraſelves. They covet the fruit indeed, and the 
profit of wickedneſs, but they hate and are aſhamed of the 
imputation of it. It is by an impreſſion of nature, that all 
men have à reverence for virtue: they know it, and they 
have a reſpect for it, though they do not practiſe it: nay, 
for the countenance of their very wickedneſs, they miſcall 
it virtue , Their injuries they call benefits, and expect a 
man ſhould thank them for doing him a miſchief; they co- 
ver their moſt notorious iniquities with a pretext of juſtice, 
He that robs upon the highway had rather find his booty, 
than force it. Aſk any of them that live upon rapine, 
fraud, oppreſſion, if they had not rather enjoy a fortune 


honeltly gotten, and their conſciences will not ſuffer them to 


deny it. Men are vicious only for the proſit of villauy; 
for, at the ſame time that they commit it, they condemn it. 
Nay, ſo powerful is virtue, and ſo gracious is providence, 
that every man has a light ſet up within him for a guide; 
which we do all of us both ſee and acknowledge, though 
we do not purſue it. This is it that makes the pri- 
ſoner upon the the torture happier than the executioner, 
and ſickneſs better than health, 1 we bear it without yield- 
ing or repining: this is it that overcomes ill fortune, and 
moderates good; for it marches betwixt the one and the 
other, with an equal contempt of both. It turns (like fire) 
all things into itſelf; our actions and our friendihips are 
tinctured with it; and whatever it touches becomes ami- 
able. That which is frail and mortal, riſes and falls, 
grows, waſtes, and varies from itlelf; but the ſtate of 
things divine is always the ſame: and ſo is virtue, let che 
matter be what it will. It is never the worſe for the diffi- 
culty of the action, nor the better for the eaſineſs of it. It 
is the ſame in a rich man as in a poor; in a ſickly man as 
in a ſound; in a ſtrong as in a weak: the virtue of the be- 
ſieged is as great as that of the beſiegers. There are ſome 
vittues, I confeſs, which a good man cannot be without, and 
yet he had rather have no occalion to employ them. If 
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the deed. of being good, and the bare propoſal of an 


get or loſe in the world; what I have, 1 will not either 
fordidly ſpare, or prodigally ſquander away; and I vil 
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there were any difference, I ſhould prefer the virtues of pa. 
tience before thoſe of pleaſure; for it is braver to break 
through difficulties, than to temper our delights. But, 
though the ſubject of virtue may poſhbly be agamſt nature, 
as to be burnt or wounded; yer the virtue itſelf of an in- 
bincible patience is according to nature. We may ſeem per. 
haps to promiſe more than human nature is able to perform; 
but we ſpeak with a reſpect to the mind, and not to the 
body. 
it a man does not live up to his own rules, it is ſome- 
thing“ yet to have virtuous meditations, 

* The good will and good purpoſes ; even without ad. 
is accepted for ing: it is generous, the very adventure 


| eminent courſe of life, though beyond the 
force of human frailty to accompliſh. There is ſomething 
of honour yet in the miſcarriage; nay, in the naked con- 
templation of it: I would receive my own death with 2 
little trouble as I would hear of another man's; I would 
bear the ſame mind whether I be rich or poor, whether! 


reckon upon benefits weil placed, as the faireſt part of my 
poſſeſhon : not valuing them by number or weight, but by 
the profit and eſteem of the receiver; accounting myſelf 
never the poorer tor that which I give to a worthy perſon, 
What 1 do, ſhall be done for conſcience, not oſtentation 
I will eat and diink, not to gratify my palate, or only to fil 
and empty, but to ſatisfy nature: I will be chearful to my 
friends, mild and placable to my enemies: I will prevent an 
honeſt requeſt, if I can forſee it, and I will grant it without 
aſking: I will look upon the whole world as my country, 
and upon the Gods both as the witneſſes and the judges of 
my words and deeds. I will live and die with this teſtimo- 
ny, that I loved good ſtudies and a good conſcience: that 
never invaded another man's liberty, and that I preſerved 
my own. I will govern my life and my thoughts, as if the 
whole world were to ſee the one, and to read the other; for, 
* what does it ſigmfy to make any thing a ſecret to my neigh- 
* bour, when to God (who is the ſearcher of our hearts) al 
our privacies are open?? 
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virtue is divided into two parts, “ con- 

templation and action. The one is deli- * Virtue is di- 
rered by inſtitution, the other by admo- vided into con- 
nition : one part of virtue conſiſts in diſ- templation and 
cipline, the other in exerciſe; for we action. 

mult firſt learn, and then practiſe The . 
ſooner we begin to apply ourſelves to it, and the more 
haſte we make, the longer ſhall we enjoy the comſorts of 
$ a rectified mind; nay, we have the fruition of it in the 
very act of forming it; but it is another ſort of delight, I 
mult confeſs, that ariſes fiom the contemplation of a ſoul 
which is advanced into the poſſeſſion of wiſdom and virtue. 
If it was ſo great a comfort to us, to paſs from the ſub- 
jection of our childhood, into a (tate of liberty and buſineſs; 
how much greater will it be, when we come to caſt off the 
boyiſh levity of our minds, and range ourſelves among the 
* nn We are pait our minority, it 1s true, but not 
our indiſcretions; and, which is yet worſe, we hive the 
authority of ſeniors and the weakneſſes of children; (I 
might have ſaid of infants, for every little thing frights 
the one, and every trivial fancy the other.) Whoever ſtu- 
dies this point well, will find that many things are the leſs 
to be feared, the more terrible they «ppear. To think any 
thing good that is not honeſt, were to reproach providence; 
for good men ſuffer many inconveniences: but virtue, like 
the fun goes on ſtill with her work, let the air be never ſo 
cloudy. and finiſhes her courſe, extinguiſhing likewile all 
other ſplendors and oppoſitions; inſomuch that calamity is 
no more to a virtuous mind, than a flower into the fea. 
That which is right is not to be valued by quantity, num- 
der, or time: a life of a day may be as honeſt as a life of 
an hundred years: but yet virtue in one man may have a 
larger field to ſhew itſelf in, than in another. One man 
perhaps may be in a ſtation ro adminiſter unto cities and 
kingdoms ; to contrive good laws, create friendſhips, and 
do beneficial offices to mankind: it is another man's for- 
tune to be ſtreightned by poverty, or put out of the way 
dy baniſhment : and yet the latter may be as virtuons as 
the former; and may have as great a mind, as exact a 
prudence, as inviolable a juſtice, and as large a knowledge 
of things, both divine and human; without which a man 
cannot be happy, For virtue is open to all, as weil to ſer- 
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vants. and: exiles, as to princes: it is profitable to the world 
and to. itſe}f, at all diſtances, and in all conditions, and 
there is no difficulty can; excuſe a man from the exerciſe of 
it; and it is only to be found in a wiſe man, though there 
may be ſome faint reſemblances of it in the common people. 
The Stoicks hold all virtues to be equal; but yet there js 
great variety in the matter they have to work upon, ac- 
cording as it is larger or narrower, illuſtrious or leſs noble, 
of more or leſs extent; as all good men are equal, that is 
to ſay, as they are good; but yet one may be young, ano- 
ther old; one may be rich, another poor; one eminent 
and powerful, another unknown and obſcure. There are 
many things which have little or no grace in themſelves, 
and yet are made glorious and remarkable by virtue. No- 
thing can be good which gives neither greatneſs nor ſecuri- 


ty to the mind; but, on the contrary, infects it with inſo- 


lence, arrogance, and tumour : nor does virtue dwell upon 
the tip of the tongue, but in the temple of a purified heart, 
He that depends upon any other good, becomes covetous 


of life and what belongs to it; which expoſes a man to ap- 


petites that are vaſt, unlimited, and intolerable. Virtue is 
free and indefatigable, and accompanied with concord and 
gracefulneſs: whereas pleaſure is mean, ſervile, tranſitory, 
tireſome, and ſickly, and ſcarcely outlives the taſting of it: 
it is the good of the belly, and not of the man, and only the 
felicty. of brutes. Who does not know, that fools enjoy 
their pleaſures, and that there is great- variety in the enter- 
tainments, of wickedneſs ? nay, the mind itſelf has its vari 


ety of perverſe pleaſures, as well as the body; as inſolence, 


ſe}f-conceit, pride, garrulity, lazineſs, and the abuſive uit 


of turning every thing into ridicule ; whereas virtue weighs 


all this, and corrects it, It is the knowledge both of others 
and of itſelf; it is to be learned from itſelf; and the 1 
will itſelf may be taught : which will cannot be right, unlels 
the whole habit of the mind be right from whence the ill 
comes, It is by the impulſe of virtue that we love virtue; 
ſo that the very way to virtue lies by virtue, which takes in 
alſo, at a view, the laws of human life. | 
os Neither are we to value ourſelves upon 
A wirt#ous a day or an hour, or any one action, but 
life muſt be all upon the whole habit of the mind. Some 
ef a piece. men do one thing bravely, but not ano- 
ther; they will ſhrink at infamy, and beat, 


mon fate: he that ſubdues his carnal Juſts, ſhall e 
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againſt poverty: in this caſe we commend the fats 
and deſpiſe the man. The ſoul is never in the right place 
till it be delivered from the cares of human affairs :-we mul 
labour and climb the hill, if we will arrive at virtue, whoſe 
ſeat is upon the top of it. He chat maſters avarice, and is 
truly good, ſtands firm againft ambition; he looks upon his 
lalt hour, not as à puniſhment, but as the equity of a com- 


keep himſelf untainted with any other: ſo that reaſon does 
not encounter this or that vice by itſelf, but beats down all 
at a blow. What does he care for ignominy, that only 
values himſelf upon conſcience, and not opinion? Socrates 
looked a ſcandalous death in the face, with the ſame conſtancy 
that he had before practiſed towards the thirty tyrants : his 
virtue canſecrated the very dungeon: as Cato's repulſe was 
Cato's honour, and the reproach of the government. He 
that is wiſe, will take delight even in an ill opinion that is 
well gotten : it is oſtentation, not virtue, when a man will 
bave his good deeds publiſned; and it is not enough to be 


| juſt, where there is honour to be gotten, but to continue ſo, 


in defiance of infamy and danger. 

But virtue cannot lie hid, for the time 
will come that * ſhall raiſe it again, (even * Virtue can 
after it is burried) and deliver ut from the never be ſup- 
malignity of the age that oppreſſed it: preſſed. 


| immortal glory is the ſhadow of it, and 


keeps it company whether we will or no: but ſometimes 
the ſhadow goes before the ſubſtance, and other-whiles it 
follows it: and the later it comes, the larger it is, hen 
even envy itſelf ſhall have given way to it. It was a long 
time that Democritus was taken for a madman, and before 
Socrates had any eſteem in the world. How long was it 
before Cato could be underſtood ? nay, he was affronted, 
contemned, and rejected ; and people never knew the value 
of him till they had loſt him, The integrity and courage 
of mad Rutilius had been forgotten, but for his ſufferingb. 
| ipeak of thoſe that fortune has made famous for their 
perſecutions: and there are others alſo that the world ne- 
ver took notice of, till they were dead; as Epicurus and 
Metrodorus, that were almoſt wholly unknown, even in the 
place where they lived. Now, as the body is to be kept 
in upon the down-bill, and forced upwards ; fo there arc 
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ſome virtues that require the rein, and others the ſpur. la 
liberality, temperance, gentleneſs of nature, we are tg 
check ourſelves, for fear of falling; but in patience, reſolu · 
tion, and perſeverance, where we are ta mount the hill, 
we ſtand in need of encouragement. Upon this diviſion of 
the matter, I had rather ſteer the ſmoother courſe, than 
paſs through the experiments of ſweat and blood: I knoy 
it is my duty to be content in all conditions; but yet, if 
it were at my election, I would chuſe the faireſt, When; 
man comes once to ſtand in need of fortune, his life is anxi- 
ous, ſuſpicious, timerous, dependent upon every moment, 
and in fear of all accidents. How can that man reſign hin- 
{elf to God, or bear his lot, whatever it be, without mur- 
muring, and chearfully ſubmit to providence, that ſhrinks 
at every motion of pleaſure or pain? It is virtue alone that 
raiſes us above griefs, hopes, fears, and chances; and 
Makes us not only patient, but willing, as knowing that 
whatever we ſuffer is according to the decree of heaven, 
He that is overcome with pleaſure 2 contemptible and 
weak an enemy) what will become of him when he comes 
to grapple with dangers, neceſſities, torments, death, and 
the diſſolution. of nature itſelf? Wealth, honour, and fi- 
vour, may come upon a man by chance; ue they may be 
caſt upon him without ſo much as looking after them; but 
virtue is the work of induſtry and labour; and certainly i 
is worth the while to purchaſe that good which brings al 
others along with it. A good man is happy within himſelf, 
and independent upon fortune: kind to his friend; tempe- 
rate to his enemy; religiouſly juſt; indefatigably labor. 
ous; and he difcharges all duties with a conſtancy, and 
congruity of actions. | 


„ IT. | 

Philoſophy is the guide of life. 
F it be true, that the underſtanding and the will are the 
two eminent faculties of the reaſonable fou}; it follows 
neceſſarily, that wiſdom and virtue (which are the beſt im- 
provements of theſe two faculties) muſt be the perfection 
alſo of our reaſonable being; and, conſequently, the unde 
piable foundation of a happy life. There is not any duty 
to which providence has not annexed a bleſling ; nor au) 
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| ;oftitution of heaven, which, even in this life, we may not 
be the better for; not any temptation, either of fortune 
| or of appetite, that is not ſubject to our reaſon; nor any 
paſſion or affliction, for which virtue has not provided a re- 
| medy. So that it is our own fault if we either fear or hope 
for any thing; which two affections are the root of all our 
miſeries. From this general proſpect of the foundation of 
| our tranquility, we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular con- 
ſcderation of the means by which it may be procured, and 
of the impediments that obſtruct it; beginning with that 
philoſophy which principally regards our manners, and in- 
{truſts us in the meaſures of a virtuous and quiet life. 
* Philoſophy is divided into moral, na- 
tural, and rational: the firſt concerns our * Philaſophy ze 
manners; the ſecond ſearches the works moral, natural, 
of nature ; and the third furniſhes us with and rational. 
| propriety of words and arguments, and 
the faculty of diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be impoſed 
| upon with tricks and fallacies. The cauſes of things fall 
| under natural philoſophy; arguments, under rational; and 
actions, under moral. Moral philoſophy is again divided 
into matter of juſtice, which ariſes from the eſtimation of 
things and of men, and into affections and actions; and a 
falling in any one of theſe diſorders all the reſt: for what 
does it profit us to know the true value of things, if we be 
ranſported by our paſſions? Or to maſter our appetites, 
vithout underſtanding the when, the what, the how, and 
other circumſtances of our proceedings ? for, it is one thing 
to know the rate and dignity of things, and another to know 
| the little nicks and fprings of acting. Natural philoſophy is 
| converſant about things corporeal and incorporeal, the diſ- 
quiſiion of cauſes and effects, and the contemplation of the 
| cauſe of cauſes : rational philoſophy is divided into logick 
and rhetorick ; the one looks after words, ſenſe, and order ; 
| the other treats barely of words, and the ſignifications of 


2 | them, Socrates places all philoſophy in morals, and wiſdom 
im. n che diſtinguiſhing of good and evil. Ir is the art and 
on BY kwof life, and it teaches us what to do in all caſes, and, 
& like good markſmen, to hit the white at any diſtance, The 
luty force of it is incredible; for it gives us, in the weakneſs of 
207 [4 man, the ſecurity of a ſpirit: in ſickneſs it is as good as 


y * remedy to us; for whatſoever eaſes the mind, is proſita 
15 5 
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ble alſo to the body. The phyſiciaa may preſcribe diet 
and exerciſe, and accommodate his rule and medicine to the 
diſeaſe ; but it is philoſophy that muſt bring us to a con- 
tempt of death, which is the remedy of all diſeaſes. la 
E it gives us riches, or ſuch a ſtate of mind, as makes 
them ſuperfluous to us. It arms us againſt all difficulties: 
one man is preſſed with death, another with poverty; ſome 
with envy; others are offended at providence, and unſatisſ- 
ed with the condition of mankind. But philoſophy prompts 
us to relieve the priſoner, the infirm, the neceſſitous, the 
condemned; to ſhew the ignorant their errors, and rectiſy 
their affections. It makes us inſpect and govern our man- 
ners; it rouſes us where we are faint and drouſy; it binds 
up what is looſe, and humbles in us that which is contuma- 
cious : it delivers the mind from the bondage of the body 
and raiſes it up to the contemplation of its divine original, 
Honours, monuments, and * works of vanity and am- 
bition are demoliſhed and deſtroyed by time; but the repu- 
tation of wiſdom is venerable to poſterity; and thoſe that 
were envied or neglected in their lives, are adored in their 
memories, and exempted from the very laws of created na- 
ture, which has ſet bounds to all other things. The very 
ſhadow of glory carries a man of honour upon all dangers, 
to the contempt of fire and fword ; and it were a ſhame, if 
right reaſon ſhould not inſpire as generous reſolutions into a 
man of yirtue, | 
| Neither is philoſophy only profitable to 
* One wiſe man the public, but “ one wife man helps ano- 
teaches another, ther, even in the exerciſe of their vir- 
tues; and the one has need of the other 
both for converſation and counſel, for they kindle a mutual 
emulation in good offices. We are not ſo perfect yet, but 
that many new things remain (till to be found out, which 
will give us the reciprocal advantages of inſtructing one 4 
nother : for, as one wicked man is Contagious to another; 
and the more vices are mingled, the worſe it is; 10 is 1:08 


the contrary with good men and their virtues, As men of 


letters are the molt uſeſul and excellent of friends; ſo are 
they the beſt of ſubjects ; as being better judges of the blel- 
ſings they enjoy under a well-ordered government, and of 
what they owe to the magittrate for their freedom and pro- 
tection, They are men of ſobrieiy and learning, and ite: 
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from boaſting and inſalence ; they reprove the vice, without 


| reproaching the perſon; for they have learned to be wiſe, 


without either pomp or envy. That which we ſee in high 
mountains, we find in philoſophers; they ſeem taller near 
hand than at a diſtance, They are raiſed above other 
men, but their greatneſs is ſubſtantial. Nor do they ſtand 
upon the tiptoe, that they may ſeem higher than they are, 


| but, content with their own ſtature, they neckon themſelves 
| tall enough when fortune cannot reach them. Thur laws 


are ſhort, and yet comprehenſive too, for they bind all. 

It is the bounty of nature that we live, 
but of + philoſophy that we live well; + Ptzloſophy 
which is, in truth, a greater benefit than reaches ws to 
life itſelt. Not but chat philoſophy is al- Jive well, 
ſo the gift of heaven, fo far as to the fa- 


| culty, but not to the ſcience, for that muſt be the buſineſs 


of induſtry. No man is born wiſe, but wildom and virtue 
require a tutor; though we can cably learn to be vicious 
without a walter. It is 2 that gives us a venera- 
tion for God, a charity for our neighbour ; that teaches us 
our duty to heaven, and exhorts us to an agreement one 
vith another: it unmatks things that are terrible to us, al- 
ſwages our luſts, refutes our errors, reſtrains our luxury, re- 
proves our avarice, and works ſtrangely upon tender natures. 
I could never hear Attalus (ys Seneca) upon the vices of 
the age, and the errors of life, without a compaſſion for 
mankind ; and in his diſcourſes upon poverty, there was 
ſomething methought that was more than human. ** More 
* than we uſe (ſays he) is more than we need, and only a 
* burthen to the bearer.” That ſaying of his put me out 
of countenance at the ſuperfluities of my own fortune. And 
ſo, in his invectives againſt vain pleaſures, he did at ſuch a 
rate advance the feliciues of a ſober table, a pure mind, and 
a chaſte body, that a man could not hear him without a 
love for continence, and moderation. Upon theſe lectures 
of his, I denied myſelf, for a while after, certain delicacies 
chat I had formerty uſed: but in a ſhort time I fell to them 
again; though ſo ſparingly, that the proportion came little 
mort of a total abſtinence. | 
Now to ſhew you (ſays our author) 

how much earneſter my entrance upon Youth is apt ta 
philoſophy was than wy progreſs; my take good im- 
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preſſiont. tutor Sotion gave me a wonderful kind - 
neſs for Pythagoras; and after him ſot 

Sextius: the former forbore ſhedding of blood, upon his 
metempſycoſis; and put men in fear of it, leſt they ſhould 
offer violence to the ſouls of ſome of their departed friends 
and relations. Whether (ſays he) there be a tranſmi. 
« oration or not; if it be true, there's no hurt in it; if 
9 Falſe, there is frugality : and nothing is gotten by cruelty 
& neither, but the cozening a wolf, perhaps, or a vulture, 
te of a ſupper.” Now Sextius abſtained upon another ac- 
count; which was, that he would not have men inured 
de to hardnefs of heart, by the laceration and tormenting of 
& living creatures; beſide that nature had fufficently pro- 
& yided for the ſuſtenance of mankind without blood.“ This 
wrought lo far upon me, that 1 gave over eating of fleih, 
and in one year made it not only * to me, but pleaſant; 
as mind, methought, was more at liberty; (and I am {til} 
of the ſame opinion) but I gave it over nevertheleſs; and 
the reaſon was this : it was imputed as a ſuperſtition to the 
— the forbearance of fome ſorts of fleſh, and my father 
rought me back again to my old cuſtom, that I might not 
be thought tainted with their ſuperſtition. Nay, and 1 had 
much ado to prevail upon myſelf to fuffer it too. I make 
uſe of this initance to ſhew the aptneſs of youth to take 
good impreſſions, if there be a friend at hand to preſs them, 
Philoſophers are the tutors of mankind ; if they have found 
out remedies for the mind, it muſt be our part to apply 
them. I cannot think of Cato, Lelius, Socrates, Plato, 
without veneration; their very names are ſacred to me. 
Philoſophy is the health of the mind; let us look to that 
health firit, and in the fecond place to that of the body, 
which may be had upon eaſter terms; for a ſtrong arm, a 
robuſt conſtitution, or the fkill of procuring this, is not a 
philoſopher's buſineſs. He does ſomethings as a wiſe man, 


and other things as he is a man; and he may have ſtrength. 


of body as well as of mind; but if he runs, or caſts the 
ſtedge. it were injurious to afc:ibe that to his wiſdom 
which is common to the greateſt of fools. He ſtudies ra- 
ther to fill his mind than his coffers; and he knows that 
gold and ſilver were mingled with dirt, till avarice or am- 
bition parted them, His life is ordinate, fearleſs, equal, 
ſecure; he ſtands firm in all extremities, and bears the lot 
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f his humanity with a divine temper. There is a great 
Jifference bi the ſplendor of pplioſophy and of for- 
tune; the one ſhines with an original light, the other with 
a borrowed one; beſide that it makes us happy and immor- 
tal, for learning ſhall out- live palaces and monuments, 
The houſe of a wiſe man is ſafe, though narrow ; there is 
acither noiſe nor furniture in it; no porter at the door, 
nor any thing that is either vendable or mercenary, nor 
any buſineſs of fortune; for ſhe has nothing to do, where 


| (he has nothing to look after. This is the way to heaven 


which nature has chalked out, and it is both ſecure and 


| pleafant 3 there needs no train of ſervants, no powp or e- 


quipage, to make good our paſſage; no money or letters 
of credit, for expences upon the voyage ; but the graces of 
an honeſt mind will ſerve us upon the way, and make us 
bappy at our journey's end. | FAME TD 2 
To tell you my opinion now of the * 

liberal ſciences: I have no great eſteem * The liberal 
for any thing that terminates in profit ſciences are mat- 
or money; and yet I ſhall allow them to ters rather of 
be ſo far beneficial, as they only prepare curigiiy than 
the underſtanding without detaining it. virtue, 
They are but the rudiments of wiſdom ; | 

and only then to be learned when the mind is capable of 
vothing better; and the knowledge of them is better 
worth the keeping than the acquiring. They do not ſo 
much as pretend to the making of us virtuous, but only to 
give us an aptitude of diſpoſition to be fo, The gramma- 
ran's buſineſs lies in a ſyntax of ſpeech ; or if he proceed 
to hiſtory, or the meaſuring of a verſe, he is at the end of 
his line; but what ſignifies a congruity of periods, the com- 


puting of ſyNables, or the ya of numbers, to the 


taming of our paſſions, or the repreſſing of our luſts? The 
philoſopher proves the body of the ſun to be large; but for 
the true dimenſions of it, we mult aſk the mathematician: 
geometry and muſick, if they do not teach us to maſter our 
bopes and fears, all the reſt is to little purpoſe, What 
does it concern us which was the elder of the two, Homer 
of Heſiod; or which was the taller, Helen or Hecuba ? 
We take a great deal of pains to trace Ulyſſes in his wan- 
drings: but were it not time as well ſpent to look to our- 
lelyes, that we may not wander at all? Are not we our» 
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ſelves toſſed with tempeſtuous paſſions; and both aſſaulted 
by terrible monſters on the one hand, and tempted by fy. 
rens on the other? Teach me my duty to my country, tg 
my father, to my wife, to mankind. What is it to me 
whether Penelope was honeft or no? Teach me to know 
ow to be ſo myſelf, and to live according to that know. 
edge. What am I the better for putting ſo many pary 
2 in muſick, and railing an harmony out of 15 man 
different tones; teach me to tune my ions, and 10 
hold conſtant to myſelf. Geometry teaches me the art of 
meaſuring acres; teach me to meaſure my appetites, andty 
know when I have enough: teach me to divide with my 
brother, and to rejoice in the proſperity of my neighbour, 
You teach me how I may hold my own, and keep my e. 
ſlate; but I would rather learn how I may loſe it all, and 
et be contented. It is hard, you will ſay, for a man 1 
e forced from the fortune of his family. Thus eſtate, 
is true, was my father's; but whoſe was it in the time of 
my great grandfather ? I do not only ſay, .what man's wy 
it? but, what nation's? The aſtrologer tells me of Satun 
and Mars in oppoſition ; but I ſay, let them be as they wil, 
their courſes and their poſitions are ordered them by an un- 
changeable decree of fate. Either they produce and point 
out the effects of all things, or elſe they ſignify them: 7 
the former, what are we the better for the knowledge & 
that which muſt of neceſſity come to pals? If the latter, 
what does it avail us to foreſee what we cannot avoid? 80 
that, whether we know or not know, the event will ſtill be 


the lame. - | 
,  _- ,; - He that deſigns the inſtitution of hu- 
it not for man life ſhould not * be over-curious of 
the. dignity of his words: it does not ſtand with bis dig 
4 philsſopher to nity to be ſolicitous about ſounds and 
be curious about ſyllables, and to debaſe the mind of ma 
nuords,. with ſmall and trivial things; placing 
Wuoiſdom in matters that are rather diff 
Galt than great. If it be eloquent, it is his good fortune, 
not his bulineſs. Subtle diſputations are only the ſport of 
wits, that play upon the catch; and are fitter to be con- 
temned than reſolved, Were not I a mad man to it 
Vrangling about words, and putting of nice and imperl- 
nent queltians, when the enemy bas already made tht 
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breach, the town fired over my head, and the mine ready 


time for fooleries? Let me rather fortify myſelf againſt 
death and inevitable neceſſities ; let me underſtand that the 
good of life does not conſiſt in the length or ſpace, but in 
the uſe of it. When I go to ſleep, who knows whether 
ever I ſhall wake again? and when I wake, whether ever 1 
ſhall ſleep again? When I go abroad, whether ever I ſhall 
come home again? and when I return, whether ever I ſhall 
go abroad agam ? It is not a ſea only, that life and death 
are within a few inches one of another; but they are as 


notice of it. What have we to do with frivolous and cap- 
tious queſtions, and impertinent niceties? Let us rather 
ſtudy how to deliver ourſelves from ſadneſs, fear, and the 
burden of all our ſecret luſts: let us paſs over all our molt 
6 folema levities, and make halte to a good life, which IS a 
wa ming that preſſes us Shall a man that goes for a midwife 
tory tand gaping upon a poſt, to fee what play to-day ? Or when 
wil. bis houſe is on fire, ſtay the curling of a periwig before he 

calls for help? Our houſes are on fire, our country inva- 
WE: ded, our goods taken away, our children in danger, and [ 
. cM night add to theſe the calamities of earthquakes, ſhip- 
6 vrecks, and whatever elſe is molt terrible, Is this a time 
for us now to be playing fait and looſe with idle queſtions, 
hic are, in effect, but ſo many unprofitable riddles ? Our 
ide duty is the cure of the mind, rather than the delight of it: 

but we have only the words of wiſdom, without the works; 
- ko. and turn philoſophy into a pleaſure, that was given for a 
« of emedy. What can be more ridiculous than for a man to 
| neglect his manners, and compoſe his ſtyle? We are ſick 
and ulcerous, and mult be Jaced and ſcariſied, and every 
man has as much buſineſs within himſelf as a phy ſician in a 
common pettilence. * Misfortunes, in fine, cannot be a- 
Gd * voided; but they may be ſweetened, if not overcome; 

"and our lives may be made happy by philoſophy.” 


twee, 

— CHAP. v. 

to fit The force of precepts. 

pry HERE ſeems to be ſo near an affinity betwixt wiſ- 


e Wl dom, philoſophy, and good counſels, that it is rather 


rw play #har ſhall blow me up into the air? Were thisa 


near every-where elſe too, only we do not take ſo much 
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matter of curioſity, than of profit, to divide them; philo- 
ſophy being only a limited wiſdom; and, good counſels, a 
communication of that wiſdom, for the good of others, 2 
well as of ourſelves ; and to poiterity, as well as to the pre. 
ſent. The wild»m of the ancients, as to the government 
of life, was no more, than certain precepts what to do, 
and what not; and men were much better in that ſimplicity, 
for as they came to be more learned, they grew leſs carey 
of being good. That plain and open virtue, is now turned 
into a dark, and intricate ſcience ; and we are taught to di. 
pute rather than to live. So long as wickedneſs was ſim- 
ple, ſimple remedies alſo were ſufficient againſt it; but 
now, it has taken root, and ſpread, we mult make ule of 
{tronger, 1 
$4 There are ſome diſpoſitions that embrace 
The % of good things as * fon as they hear them: 
us are yet the Ag r e 
þ but they will ſtill need quickening by ad- 
etter for ad- * 4 1 
nonition and monition, and precept. We are ra and 
| forward in ſome caſes, and dull in others; 
n and there is no repreſſing of the one hu- 
mour, or raiſing of the other, but by removing the cauſes of 
them; which are (in one word) falſe admiration and falſe 
fear. Every man knows his duty to his country, to his 
friends, to his gueſts; and yet, when he is called upon to 
draw his {word for the one, or to labour for the other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his apprehenſions and his 
delights: he knows well enough the injury he does his wife 
in the keeping of a wench; and yet his Juſt over-rules him: 
ſo that it is not enough to give good advice, unleſs we can 
take away that which hinders the benefit of it. If a man 
docs what he ought to do, he will never do it conſtantly or 
equally, without knowing why he does it: and, if it be on- 
by chance or cuitom, he that does well by chance, may do 
ill ſo too. And farther, a precept may direct us what we 
ought to do, and yet fall ſhort in the manner of doing it. 
An cxpealive entertainment may, in one caſe, be extrara - 
gance or gluttony; and yet a point of honour and diſcre- 
tion in another. Tiberius Cæſar had a huge mullet preſent- 
ed him, which he ſeat to the market to be ſold: * and now 
0 (lays he) my maſters, (to ſome company with him) you 
* thail ſee that either Apricius or Octav.us will be the chap- 
man for this filh,* Octavius beat the price, and gave a 
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bout 301. ſterling for it. Now there was a great difference 


between Octavius, that bought it for his luxury, and the 


other, mee ary pos it for a compliment to Tiberius. Pre- 
cepts are idle, if we be not firſt taught what opinion we are 
to have of the matter in queſtion; whether it be poverty, 
riches, diſgrace, ſickneſs, baniſhment, &c, Let us therefore 
examine them one by one; not what they are called, but 
what in truth they are. And ſo for the virtues : it is to no 
purpoſe to ſet a high eſteem upon prudence, fortitude, tem- 
perance, juſtice, if we do not firſt know what virtue is; 
whether one or more; or if he that has one has all; or how 
they differ. | 
Precepts are of great weight; and a ® 

few uſeful ones at hand, do more toward * The power 
a happy life, than whole volumes of cau- of precepts and 
tions that we know not where to find, /entencer. 


| Theſe ſolitary precepts ſhould be our 


daily meditation, for they are the rules by which we ought 
to ſquare our lives. When they are contrafted into ſen- 
tences, they ſtrike the affections; whereas admonition is on- 
ly blowing of the coal; it moves the vigour of the mind, 
and excites virtue: we have the thing already, but we know 
not where it lies, It is by precepts that che underſtanding 
is nouriſhed and augmented ; the offices of prudence and 
Juſtice are guided by them, and they lead us to the execu- 
tion of our duties, A precept delivered in verſe has a much 
greater effect than in proſe; and thoſe very people that ne- 
ver think they have enough, let them but hear a ſharp ſen- 
tence againſt avarice, how will they clap add admire it, and 
bid open defiance to money? So ſoon as we find the affec- 
tions {truck, we mult follow the blow; not with ſyllo- 
* giſms or quirks of wit, but with plain and weighty reaſon; 
and we mult do it with kindneſs too, and reſpect; for 
© there goes a bleſſing along with counſels and dif+ 
* courſes that are bent wholly upon the good of the hear- 
der:“ and thoſe are ſtill the molt efficacious that take rea- 
ſon along with them; and tell us as well why we are to 


| do this or that, as what we are to do. For {ome under- 


andings are weak, and need an inſtructor to expound to 
them what is good, and what is evil. It is a great virtue 
to love, to give, and to follow good counſel ; if it does not 
lead us to honeſty, it does at lealt prompt us to it. As ſe- 


K 
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veral parts make up but one harmony, and the moſt apree. 
able muſick ariſes from diſcords, ſo ſhould a wiſe man pz. 
ther many acts, many precepts, and the examples of many 
arts, to inform his own life. Our forefathers have left u 


in charge to avoid three things, hatred, envy, and con. 


tempt: now it is hard to avoid envy, and not incur 
contempt; for in taking too much eare not to uſurp upon 
others, we become many times liable to be trampled upoa 
ourſelves. Some people are afraid of others, becauſe it i 
poſſible that others may be afraid of them; but let us ſe- 
cure ourſelyes on all hands: for flattery is as dangerous a 
contempt. It is not to ſay, in cafe of admonition, I kney 


this before: for we know many things, but we do not think | 


of them; ſo that it is the part of a monitor not ſo much u 
reach, as to mind us of our duties. Sometimes a man 0- 
verſees that which hes juſt under his noſe ; otherwhile he 
is careleſs, or pretends not to ſee it: we do all know that 
friendſhip is ſacred, and yet we violate it; and the greatel 
libertine expects that his own wife ſhould be honeſt. 
Good + counſel is the moſt needfil 
+ Gord counſel ſervice that we can do to mankind, and if 
is the beſt ſer- we give it to many, it will be ſure to 
vice we can do profit ſome: for, of many trials, ſome or 
fo mankind, other will undoubtedly ſucceed. He that 
| places a man in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, 
does a preat thing; for wiſdom does not ſhew itſelf ſo much 
in precept, as in life; in a firmneſs of mind, and a maſtery 
of appetite: it teaches us to do, as well as to talk ; and to 
make our words and actions all of a colour. If that fruit be 
pleaſanteſt which we gather from a tree of our owa plant- 
ing, how much greater delight ſhall we take in the growth 
and increaſe of good manners of our forming? It is af 
eminent mark of wiſdom for a man to be always lite 
himſelf. You ſhall have ſome that keep a thrifty table, and 
laſn out upon building; profuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid 
to others; niggardly at home, and laviſh abroad. This di: 
verſity is vicious, and the effect of a diſſatisfied and unealy 
mind; whereas every wiſe man lives by rule. This diſz 
greement of purpoſes arifes from hence, either that we do 
not propound to ourſelves what we would be at; or, if we 
do, that we do not purſue it, but paſs from one thing t0 
another; and we do not only change neither, but retur 
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| to the very thing which we had both quitted and con- 


demned. -, | 
in all our * undertakiogs, let us firſt 
examine our own ſtrength; the enterprize * Three points 


next; and, thirdly, the perſons with fo be examined 
| whom we have to do. The firſt point in all our un- 
is molt important; for we are apt to oyer- drtakings. 
value ourſelves and reckon that we can | 
do more than indeed we can. One man ſets up for a 


contempt ; ſome to their ſuperiors, others to themſelves : 
ray, life itſelf is a fervitude : let us make the beſt on it 
then, and with our philoſophy mend our fortune. difficul- 
ties may be ſoftened, and heavy burthens diſpoſed of to our 
eaſe, Let us covet nothing out of our reach, but content 
ourſelves with things hopetul and at hand, and without en- 
ryng the advantages of others: for greatneſs ſtands upon 
a eraggy precipice; and it is much ſafer and quieter living 
upon a level. How many great men are forced to keep 
their ſtation upon mere neceſhty, becauſe they find there is 
no coming down from it but headlong? Theſe men ſhould 


do well to forvify themſelves againſt ill conſcquences, by | 
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ſuch virtues and meditations as may make them leſs ſolici- 
tous for the future. The ſureſt expedient in this caſe is to 
bound our deſires, and to leave nothing to fortune which 
we may keep in our own power. Neither will this courſe 
wholly compoſe us, but it ſhews us, at worſt, the end of 
our troubles. - 6 
3 It is a main point to take care that we 
* Propoſe no- propoſe * nothing but what is hopeful 
thing but what and honeſt, For it will be —— trou · 
is Boefal and bleſome to us, either not to ſucceed, or 
honeſt. to be aſhamed of the fucceſs. Where- 
fore, let us be ſure not to admit any ill 
deſign into our heart; that we may lift up pure hands to 
heaven, and aſk nothing which another ſhall be a loſer by, 
Let us pray for a good mind, which is a wiſh to no man'sin- 
jury. I will remember always that i am a man; and then 
conſider, that if I am happy, it will not laſt always; if un- 
happy, I may be other, if I pleaſe. I will a my life in 
my hand, and deliver it up readily when it ſhall bs called 
for. I will have a care of being a ſlave to myſelf, for it is 
a perpetual, a ſhameful, and the heavieſt of all ſervitudes; 
and this may be done by moderate deſires. I will ſay to 
myſelf, * what is it that I labour, ſweat, and ſolicit for, when 
© it is but very little that I want, and it will not be long that 
* I ſhall need any thing? He that would make a trial of 
the firmneſs of his mind, let him ſer certain days apart for 
the practice of his virtues, Let him mortify himſelf with 
faſting, coarſe cloaths, and hard lodging; and then ſay to 
himſelf, is this the thing now that I was afraid of?” Ina 
ſtate of ſecurity a man may thus prepare himſelf againſt 
hazards, and in plenty fortify himſelf againſt want, If you 
will have a man reſolute when he comes to the puſh, train 
him up to it before- hand. The ſoldier does duty in peace, 
that he may be in breath when he comes to battle. How 
many great and wiſe men have made experiment of their 
moderation by a practice of abſtinence, to the higheſt degree 
of hunger and thirſt, and convinced themſelves that a man 
may fill his belly, without being beholden to fortune; 
which never denies any of us wherewith to ſatisfy our ne- 
ceſſities, though ſhe be never ſo angry? It is as eafy to ſuf- 
fer it always, as to try it once; and it is no more than 


thouſands of ſervants and poor people do every day of 
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their lives. . He that would live happily, muſt neither truſt 
to good fortune, nor ſubmit to bad: he mult ſtand upon 
his guard againſt all aſſaults: He muſt ſtick to himſelf, 
without any dependance upon other people. Where the 
mind is tinctured with philoſophy, there is no place for 
grief, anxiety, or —— vexations: it is prepoſſeſſed 
with virtue, to the neglect of fortune, which brings us to a 
degree of ſecurity not be diſturbed. It is eaſier to give 
counſel than to take it; and a common thing for one cho- 
lerick man to condemn another. We may be ſometimes 
earneſt in adviſing, but not violent or tedious. Few words 
with gentleneſs and efficacy are beſt. The miſery is, that 
the wiſe do not need counſel, and fools will not take it. A 
good man, it is true, delights in it: and it is a mark of 
folly, and ill - nature, to hate reproof. To a friend I would 
be always frank and plain; and rather, fail in the ſucceſs, 
than be wanting in the matter of faith and truſt, There 
are ſome precepts that ſerve in common, both to the rich 
and poor, but they are too general; as, cure your avarice, 
and the work is done. It is one thing not to deſire money, 
and another thing not to underſtand how to uſe it, In the 
choice of the perſons we have to do withal, we ſhould ſee 
that they be worth our while; in the choice of our buſi · 
neſs, we are to conſult nature, and follow our inclinations. 
He that gives ſober advice to a witty droll, mult look to 
have every thing turned into ridicule. * As if you philoſo- 
' phers (ſays Marcellinus) did not love your whores, and 
* your guts, as well as other people; and then he tells you 
of ſuch and ſuch that were taken in the manner. We are 
all ſick, I muſt confeſs, and it is not for ſick men to play the 
—— but it is yet lawful for a man in an hoſpital to 
diſcourſe of the common condition and diſtempers of the 
place. He that ſhould pretend to teach a mad man how 
to ſpeak, walk, and behave himſelf, were not he the 
madder man of the two? He that direQs the pilot, makes 
him move the helm, order the fail ſo or fo, and make the 
belt of a ſcant wind, after this or that manner. And fo 
ſhould we do in our counſels. Do noi tell me what a man 
ſhould do in health or poverty; but ſhew me the way to be 

ether ſound or rich. Teach me to maſter my vices: for 
it is to no purpoſe, fo long as I am under their government, 
to tell me what 4 muſt do when I am clear of it. In caſe 
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of an avarice a little eaſed, a luxury moderated, a temerity 
reſtrained, a ſluggiſh humour quickened; precepts will then 
help us forward, and tutor us how to behave ourſelves. lt 
is the firſt and the main tie of a ſoldier, his military oath, 
which is an engagement upon him both of religion and ho- 
nour. In like manner, he that pretends to a happy life, 
muſt firſt lay a foundation of virtue, as a bond upon him, 
to live and die true to that cauſe. We do not find felicii 
in the veins of the earth, where we dig for gold; nor is 
the bottom of the ſea, where we fiſh for pearl; but ia 
pure and untainted mind, which, if it were not holy, were 
not fit to entertain the deity. He that would be trul 

happy, mult think his own lot beſt; and fo live with men, 


* as conſidering that God ſees him, and ſo ſpeak to God, 
as if men heard hun,” 


CHAT: YL, 
No felicity like peace of conſcience. 

GOOD conſcience is the teſtimony of a good life, 

| and the reward of it. This is it that fortifies the 

mind againſt fortune, when a man has potten the maſtery 
of his paſſions ; placed his treaſure and his ſecurity within 
himſelf; learned to be content with his condition; and that 
death is no evil in ſelf, but only the end of man. He that 
has dedicated his mind to virtue, and to the good of hu- 
man ſociety, whereof he is a member, has conſummated 
all that is either proſitable or neceſſary for him to lenow ot 
do, toward the ettabliſhment of his . Every man ha 
a judge and a witneſs within himfelt, of all the good and il 
that he does; which inſpires us with great thoughts, and 
adminiſters to us wholeſome counſels, We have a venen. 
tion for all the works of nature, the heads of rivers, and 
the ſprings of medicinal waters; the horrors of groves, 
and of caves, ſtrikes us with an impreſſion of religion and 
worſhip. To ſee a man fearleſs in dangers, untainted with 
luſts, happy io adverſity, compoſed in a tumult, and laugh: 
ing at all thoſe things which are gencrally either covered of 
feared ; all men muſt acknowledge, that this can be nothing 
elſe but a beam of divinity that influences a mortal body: 
And this is it that carries us to the diſquiſition of things di 
vine and human; what the (tate of the world was betort 
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the diſtribution of the firſt matter into parts; what power 
it was that drew order out of that confuſion, and gave laws. 
both to the whole and to every particle thereof; what that 
ſpace is beyond the world; and whenee proceed the ſeve- 
ral operations of nature. Shall any man fee the glory and 
order of the univerſe; ſo many ſcattered parts and quali- 
ties wrought into one maſs; ſuch a medley of things, which 
are yet diſtmguiſhed; the world enlightened, and the diſ- 
orders of it fo 3 regulated; and, ſhall he not 
conſider the author and diſpoſer of all this? and whither 
we ourſelves ſhall go, when our ſouls ſhall be delivered from 
the lavery of our fleſh ? The whole creation, we ſee con- 
forms to the dictates of providence, and follows God both 
2s a governor and as a guide. A great, a good, and a right 
mind, is a kind of divinity lodged in fleſh, and may be the 
bleſſing of a ſlave, as well as of a prince; it came from hea- 
yen, and to heaven it muſt return; and it is a kind of hea- 
venly felicity, which a pure and virtuous mind enjoys, in 
ſome degree, even upon earth: whereas temples of honour 
are but empty names, which probably owe their beginning 
either to ambition or to violence, I am ſtrangely tran- 
ſported with the thoughts of eternity; nay, with the belief 
of it; for I have a profound veneration for the opinions of 
great men, eſpecially when they promiſe things ſo much to 
my ſatisfaQtion ; for they do promiſe them, m_ they do 
not prove them. la the queſtion of the immortality of the 
foul, it very far with me, a general conſent to the 0- 
pinion h reward and puniſhment; which meditation 
riſes me to the contempt of this life, in hopes of a better. 
But ſtill, though we know that we have a ſoul; yet, what 
the ſoul is, how, and from whence, we are utterly igno- 
rant : this only we underſtand, that all the good and ill we 
do is under the dominion of the mind; that a clear conſci- 
ence ſtates us in an inviolable peace; and, that the greateſt 
bleſſing of nature is that which every honeſt man may be- 
ſow upon himſelf, The body is but the clog and priſoner 


of the mind; toſſed up and down, and perſecuted with 


puniſhments, violences, and diſeaſes ; but the mind itſelf is 


ſacred and eternal, and exempt from the danger of all actual 
impreſſion. 


provided that we look to our eonſci 
ences, no matter for opinion: let me de- Every man's 
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conſcience is his ſerve well, though hear ill. The com- 
Judge. mon people take ſtomach and audacity 
2366) for the marks of magnanimity and honour; 
and, if a man be ſoft and modeſt, they look upon him as an 
eaſy fop; but when they come once to obſerve the dignity 
of his mind, in the equality and firmneſs of his actions, and 
that his external quiet is founded upon an internal peace, 
the very ſame people have him in eſteem, and admiration, 
For, there is no man but approves. of virtue, though but 
few purſue it; we ſee where it is; but we dare not venture to 
come at it: and the reaſon is, we over · value that which 
we muſt quit to obtain it, A good conſcience fears no wit 
neſſes, but a guilty conſcience is ſolicitous, even in ſolitude, 
If we do nothing but what is honeſt, let all the world know 
it; but if otherwiſe, what does it ſignify to have no-body 
elſe know it, ſo long as I know it myſelf ? miſerable is he 
that ſights that witneſs ! Wickednelſs it is true, may, eſcape 
the law, but not the conſcience : for a private conviction is 
the firſt, and the greateſt puniſhment of offenders; ſo that 
ſia plagues itſelf; and the fear of vengeance purſues even 
thoſe that eſcape the ſtroke of it It were ill for good 


men that iniquity may ſo eaſily evade the law, the judge and 


the execution, it nature had not ſet up torments and gibbets 
in the conſciences of tranſgreſſors. He that is guilty lives 
in perpetual terror; and while he expects to be puniſhed, 
he puniſhes himſelf; and whoſocver deſerves it, expects it, 
What if he be not detected? he is (hill in nts yet, 
that he may be ſo. His ſleeps are painful, and never ſe- 
cure; and he cannot ſpeak of another man's wickedneſs, 
without thinking of his own: whereas a good conſcience is 
a continual feaſt. Thoſe are the only certain and profitable 
delights, which ariſe from the conſcience of a well-acted 
life: no matter for noiſe abroad, ſo long as we are quiet 
within; but if our paſſions be ſeditious, that is enough to 
keep us waking, without any other tumult. It is not the 
Poſture of the body, or the compoſure of the bed, that will 
give reſt to an uneaſy mind: there is an impatient ſloth that 


may be rouſed by action, and the vices of lazineſs mult be 


cured by buſineſs. True happineſs is not to be found in 
exceſſes of wine, or of women, nor in the largeſt prodiga- 
ties of fortune: what ſhe has given me, ſhe may take a- 
way; but ſhe ſhall not tear it from me; and ſo long as it 
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does not grow to me, I can part with it without pain. He 
that would perfectly know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his mo- 
ney, his fortune, his dignity, and examine himſelf naked; 
_— being put to learn Nom others the knowledge of 
himſelf. : 
It is —_— for a man too ſuddenly or too eaſily to 

believe himfelf. Wherefore let us f ex- | 
amine, watch, obſerve, and inſpe& our + Let every man 
own hearts; for we ourſelves are our own examine himſelf. 
greateſt flatteries : we ſhould every night 

call ourſelves to an account, what infirmity have I maſter- 
ed to-day ? what paſſion oppoſed ? what temptation reſiſt- 
'ed? what virtue acquired? Our vices will abate of them- 
ſelves, if they be brought every day to the ſnrift. Ob, the 


| bleſſed ſleep that follows ſuch a diary! Oh, the tranquili- 


ty, liberty, and greatneſs of that mind, that is a ſpy upon 
ſelf, and a private cenſor of its own manners! It is my 
cuſtom (ſays our author) every night, ſo ſoon as the candle 


is out, to run over all the words and actions of the paſt day; 
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of my own errors, when I can admoniſh and forgive my · 
ſelf? I was a little too hot in ſuch a diſpute : my opinion 
"might have been as well ſpared, for it gave offence, and 
did no good at all. The thing was true; but all truths 
' are not to be ſpoken at all times. I would I had held 
my tongue, for there is no contending either with fools, 
' or our ſuperiors. I have done ill; but it ſhall be ſo no 
more. If every man would but thus look into himſelf, 
it would be better for us all. What can be more reaſon- 
able than this daily review of a life that we cannot warrant 


| fora moment? Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we draw 


s only the firſt motion toward our Jaft : one cauſe depends 
vpon another; and the courſe of all things, public and pri- 
rate, is but a long connexion of providential appointments. 
There is a great variety in our lives, but all tends to the 
ſame iſſue. Nature may uſe her own bodies as ſhe pleaſes; 
but a good man has this conſolation, that nothing periſhes 
which he can call his own. It is a great comfort that we 
ve only condemned to the ſame fate with the univerſe ; the 
heavens themſelves are mortal as well as our bodies; na- 
ure has made us paſſive, and to ſuffer is our lot. While 
ve are in fleſh, every man has his chain, and his clog, only 
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it is looſer and lighter to one man than to another; and be 
is more at caſe that takes it up, and carries it, than he thu 
drags it. We are born to loſe and to periſh; to hope and 
to fear; to vex ourſelves and others; and there is no ami. 
dote againſt a common calamity but virtue; for the foun- 
dation of true joy is in the conſcience. 


CHAP. VII. 
A geod man can never be miſerable, nor a wicked man 
happy. 


FFTVHERE is not in the ſcale of nature a more inſeye. 

rable connexion of cauſe and effect, than in the caſe 

ol happineſs and virtue; nor _ thing that more naturally 
the one, or more nece 


governed with a reſpect to good and evil: and it is only 
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manner influenced, as if a ray of the divinity were dipt in 
mortal body; and that is the perfeQion of mankind. lt i 
true, we have not the eyes of eagles, or the ſagacity of 
hounds; nor, if we had, could we pretend to value our- 
ſelves upon any thing which we have in common with brutes, 
What are we the better for that which is foreign to us, and 
may be given, and taken away ? As the beams of the ſun 
irradiate the earth, and yet remain where they were; ſo is 
it in ſome proportion with an holy mind, that illuſtrates all 
our actions, and yet adheres to its original. Why do we 
not as well commend a horſe for his glorious trappings, 382 
man for his pompous additions? How much a braver crea- 
ture is a lion (which by nature ought to be fierce and terri- 
ble) how much braver (I ſay) in his natural horror, ihan in 
his chains ? ſo that every thing in its pure nature pleaſes u 
belt. It is not health, nobility, riches, that can juſtify 2 
wicked man; nor is it the want of all theſe that can diſcre- 
dit a good one. That is the ſovereign bleſſing, which 
makes the poſſeſſor of it valuable without any thing elle, 
and him that wants it contemptible, though he had all the 
world beſides. It is not the painting, gilding, or carving 


that makes a good (hip; but if ſhe be a pimble ſailer, tight 
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and ſtrong to endure the ſeas, that is her excellency. It is 
the edge and temper of the blade that makes a good ſword, 
not the richneſs of the ſcabboard : and ſo it is not money 
or poſfeſſions that makes a man conſiderable, but his virtue. 
} ſt is every man's duty to make him- + 
ſelf profitable to mankind: if he can, to + 4 
many; if not, to fewer: if not ſo nei- 
ther, to his neighbours ; but however to 
himſelf. There are two republicks, a 
reat one, which is human nature; and a 
45 which is the place where we were born: ſome ſerve 
both a time; ſome only the greater, and ſome again only 
the leſs: the greater may be ſerved in privacy, ſolitude, con- 
templation, and perchance that way better than any other; 
but it was the intent of nature, however, that we ſhould 
ſerre both. A good man may ſerve the publick, his friend, 
and himſelf, in any ſtation: if he be not for the ſword, let 
him take the gown; if the bar does not agree with him, 
et him try the pulpit; if he be filenced abroad, let him 
pre counſel at home; and diſcharge the part of a faithful 


good man 
makes himſelf 
profitable to 


mankind, 


end, and a temperate companion. When he is no longer 
a citizen, he is yet a man; but the whole world is his 
country, and human nature never wants matter to work 
upon: but if nothing will ſerve a man in the civil govern- 
ment, unleſs he be prime miniſter; or in the field, but 
to command in chief, it is his own fault. The common 
ſoldier, where he cannot uſe his hands, fights with his looks, 
his examples, his encouragement, his voice; and ſtands his 
ground even when he has loſt his hands; and does ſervice 
too with his very clamour : ſo that, in any condition what- 
ſoever, he ſtill diſcharges the duty of a good patriot, 'We 
may enlarge indeed, or contract, according to the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, or abilities, but above all things we 
muſt be ſure to keep ourſelves in action; for he that is 
ſothful, is dead even while he lives. Was there ever any 
late ſo deſperate as that of Athens under the thirty tyrants ; 
where it was capital to be honeſt, and the ſenate houſe was 
trned into a college of hang-men ? Never was any govern- 
ment ſo wretched, and ſo hopeleſs : and yet Socrates at the 
lame time preached temperance to the tyrants, and courage 
to the reſt: and afterwards died an eminent example of 


lach and reſolution, and a ſacrifice for the common good, 
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III: is not for a wiſe man to ſtand + ſhif. 
+ The injuries ing and 2 with fortune, but to op. 
of fortune do not poſe her bare-faced; for he is ſufficient 
effect the mind. convinced that ſhe can do him no hun. 
. She may take away his ſervants, poſſe. 
| ions, dignity ; aſſault his body, put out his eyes, cut of hi 
hands, and (trip him of all external comforts of life: bu 
what does all this amount to, more than the recalling of: 
truſt, which he has received, with condition to deliver it 1 
again upon demand? He looks upon himſelf as E 
and only lent to himſelf; and yet he does not value himſel 
ever the leſs, becauſe he is not his own, but takes ſuch can 
as an honeſt man ſhould do, of a thing that is committed ty 
him in truſt. Whenſoever he that lent me myſelf, and what 
I have, ſhall call for all back again, it is not a loſs, but x 
reſtitution ; and I muſt willingly deliver up what moſt unde- 
ſervedly was beſtowed upon me. And it will become mi 
to return my mind better than I received it. 
* Demetrius, upon the taking of Meg. 
A generous in- ra, aſked Stilpo the philoſopher what he 
flance of a con- had loſt. Nothing, ſays he, for 1 hid 
fant mind. * all that I could call my own about me. 
And yet the enemy had then made hin- 
ſelf maſter of his patrimony, his children, and his country: 
but theſe he looked upon only as adventitious goods, and un- 
der the command of fortune : now he that neither Joſt any 
thing, nor feared any thing ina public ruin, but was ſafe, and 
at peace, in the middle of the flames, and in the heat of: 
military intemperance and fury; what violence, or prove 
cation imaginable can put ſuch a man as this out of the pol 
ſeſſion of himſelf? Walls and caſtles may be mined and bat: 
tered; but there is no art, or engine, that can ſubven: 
ſteady mind. I have made my way (ſays Stilpo) through 
fire and blood; what is become of my children, I know 
not; but theſe are tranſitory bleſſings, and ſervants that 
© are condemned to change their malters; what was M 
own before, is my owa (till : ſome have loſt their eſtates; 
© others their dear-bought miſtreſſes; their commiſſions aol 
« offices; the uſerers have loſt their bonds and ſecurines; 
but, Demetrius, for my part, I have ſaved all; and de 
* not imagine after all this either that Demetrius is 2 cor 
* queror, or that Stilpo is overcome: it is only thy fortun 
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« has been too hard for mine. Alexander took Babylon; 
Scipio took Carthage; the capitof was burot; but there is 
no fire or violence that can diſcompoſe a generous mind. 
And let us not take this character neither. for a chimera; 

for all ages afford ſome, though not many inſtances of this 
| devated virtue. A good man does his duty, let it be never 
ſv painful, fo hazardous, or never ſo great 2 loſs to him; 
and it is not all the money, the power, and the pleaſure in 
me world, no, not any force or neceſſity, that can make him 
wicked: he conſiders what he is to do, not what he is to 
ſuffer, and will keep on his courſe, though there ſhould be 
| nothing but gibbets.and torments in the way. And in this 
inſtance of Stilpo, who, when he had loſt his country, his 
wife, his children, the town on fire over his head, himſelf 
| eſcaping very hardly, and naked, out of the flames; I 
have ſaved all my goods, (ſays he) my juſtice, my cou- 
rage, my temperance, my prudence z' accounting nothing 
his own, or valuable; and ſhewing how much eaſier it was 
to overcome a nation than one wiſe man. It is a certain 
| mark of a brave mind, not to be moved by any accidents : 
| the upper region of the air admits neither clouds, nor tem- 

pelts; the thunder, ſtorms, and meteors, are formed be- 
low: and this is a difference betwixt a mean and an exalt- 
ed mind, the former is rude and tumultuary ; the latter is 
| modeſt, venerable, compoſed, and always quiet in its ſtation, 
| In brief, it is the conſcience that pronounces upon the man, 
whether he be happy or miſerable. But though ſacrilege 
and adultery be generally condemned, how many are there 
{till that do not ſo much as bluſh at the one, and, in truth, 
that take a glory in the other? For nothing is more com- 
mon than for great thieves to ride in triumph, when the 
Inte ones are puniſhed. But, Jet wickedneſs eſcape, as 
it may, at the bar, it never fails of doing juſtice upon it- 
ſelf; for every guilty perſon is his own hangman. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The due contemplation af divine providence is the certain 
cure of all misfartunes. 
Hoever obſerves the world, and the order of it, will 


Y find all the motions in it to be only viciſſitude of 
falling and riſing: nothing extioguiſhed, and even thoſe 
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ings Which ſeem to us to periſh, are in truth but. changed, 
he ſeaſons go and return; day and night follow in their . he 
courſes; the heavens roul, and nature goes on with her Wil Ja 
Vork. All thipgs ſucceed in their turns; torms apd calms, 
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8 4 av 
the law of natſire will have it ſo, which we muſt follow ad 0 
obey, accounting all things, that are done, to be well done: 12 
ſo that what we cannot mend we mult ſuffer, and wait up- x 
on providence without repining.: it is the part of a coward. us f 
ly ſoldier to follow his commander groaning; but a gene. if .. 
rous man delivers limſelf up to God without {truggling, by 


and it is only far a narrow mind to condemn the order of 
the world, and to propound rather the mending, of nature, WWF 1. 
than of , himſelf, No man has any cauſe of, complaint - and 
gaioſt providence, if that which is right pleaſes him. Thoſe 
vlories that appcar fair to the eye, their Juſtre is but falk I prin 
and ſuperficial ; and they are only vanity and deluſion : they Mett! 
are rather the goods of a dream, than a ſubſtantial poilel- N 1. 
hon; they may cozen us at a diſtance, but bring them once 


17 a bro tl 
to the touch, they are rotten and counterfeit. There ate in a 
no greater wretches in the world, than many of thoſe which Nude 
the people take to be happy; thoſe are the only true and Merit 


incorruptible comforts, that will abide all trials; and the 
more we turn and examine them, the more valuable we find 
them; and the preatelt felicity of all is, not to ſtand in 
need of any, What is poverty ? No man lives ſo poor as 
he was born, What is pain? It will either have an end it 
ſelf, or make an end of us, In ſhort, fortune has no wez- 
pon that reaches the mind: but the bounties of providence 
are certain and permanent bleſhngs; and they are the gres- 
ter and the better, the longer we confider them: that is to 
ſay, the power of contemning things terrible, and deſpi- 
* ting what the common people covet.“ In the very me. 
thods of nature, we cannot but obſerve the regard that 2 
vidence had to the good of mankind even in the diſpoſition 
of the world, in providing ſo amply for our maintenance 
and ſatisfaction. It is 8 for us to comprehend 
what the power is, which has made all things. Some fes 
fparks of that divinity are diſcovered, but infinitely the grew 
ter part of it lies hid, We are all of us however thus far # 
greed; firſt, in the acknowledgment and belief of that Al 
mighty Being; and ſecondly, that we are to aſcribe to it al 
majelty and goodneſs. | 


elf there be a providence, ſay ſome, | 

© how comes it to paſs, that good men How comes it 

labour under affliction and adverſity, and ht good men 
vicked men enjoy themſelyes in eaſe and are afflited in 
| WR « plenty ? My anſwer is, that God deals this world, and 
: WH by us as a good father does by his child- wicked men 
ten; he tries us, he hardens us, and fits proſper. 
„us for himſelf. ' He keeps a ſtrict hand 
over thoſe that he loves, and by the reſt he does as we do 
by our ſlaves; he lets them go on in licenſe and boldnefs, 
As the maſter gives his moſt hopeful ſcholars the hardeſt 
„ leſſons, ſo does God deal with the moſt generous ſpirits ; 
ad the croſs encounters of fortune we are not to look up- 
on as a cruelty, but as a conteſt : the familiarity of dangers 
le brings us to the contempt of them, and that part is ſtrong- 
e elt which is moſt exerciſed ; the ſeaman's hand is callous, 
ecke ſoldier's arm is ſtrong, and the tree that is moſt expoſed 
ae to the wind takes the belt root. There are people that live 
in a perpetual winter, in extremity of froſt and penury, 
where a cave, a lock of ſtraw, or a few leaves, is all their co- 


the is not only made tolerable, but, when once it is taken up 
il upon neceſſity, by little and little it becomes pleaſant to 
un mem. Why ſhould we then count that condition of life a 
r 3 BWcalamity, which is the lot of many nations? There is no 
d it N flate of life ſo miſerable, but there are in it remiſſions, di- 
ca" {verſions ; nay, and delights too; ſuch is the benignity of 
cnc. nature towards us, even in the ſevereſt accidents of human 
er Wife, There were no living, if adverſity ſhould hold on as 
1s 10 Wt begins, and keep up the Tree of the firſt impreſſion. We 
let. Were apt to murmur at many things as great evils, that have 
me vothing at all of evil in them beſide the complaint, which we 
 P'0* {Would more reaſonably take up againſt — yogg If I be 
11000 ick, it is part of my fate; and for other calamities, they 
_ re uſual things; they ought to be; nay, which is more, 
ehen Whey muſt be, for they come by divine appointment, So 
e fv Nhat we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, but aſſent to him, 
deer d obey him out of duty, even if there were no neceſſity: 
lar 6 Al thoſe terrible appearances that make us groan and trem- 
of 1 le, are but the tribute of life; we are neither to wiſh, nor 


o alk, nor to hope to eſcape them; for it is a kind of diſ- 
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and N vering, and wild beaſts their nouriſhment : all this by cuſtom 


bonelty to pay a tribute unwillingly, Am 1 troubled with 
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the ſtone, or afflicted with continual loſſes? nay, is my bo- 
dy in danger? all this is no more than what I prayed for, 
when I prayed for old age: all theſe things are as familiar 
in a long life, as duſt and dirt in a long way. Life is a war 
fare; and what brave man would not rather chuſe to be i 
a tent, than in a ſhambles : fortune does like a ſwordſman, 
ſhe ſcorns to encounter a fearful man: there is no honow 
in the victory, where there is no danger in the way to it; 
ſhe tries Mucius by fire: Rutilius by exile; Socrates by 
poiſon ; Cato by death. It is only in adverſe fortune, aui 
in bad times, that we find great examples. Mucius thought 
himſelf happier with his hand in the flame, thay if it had 
been in the boſom of bis miſtreſs. Fabricius took mot 
pleaſure in eating the roots of his own planting, than in al 
the delicacies of luxury and expence. Shall we call Rui 
lius miſerable? whom his very enemies have adored ; wha, 
upon a glorious and a public principle, choſe rather to lok 
his country, than to return from baniſhment; the only ma 
that denied any thing to Sylla the dictator, who recalle 
bim. Nor did he only refuſe to come, but drew himſelf 
farther off: let them, ſays he, that think baniſhment; 
* misfortune, live ſlaves at Rome, under the imperial crv- 
« elties of Sylla. He that ſets. a price upon the heads df 

* ſenators, and after a law of his own inſtitution againſt cut- 

* throats, becomes the greateſt himſelf.* Is it not betty 

for a man to live in exile abroad, than be maſſacred u 
home? In ſuffering for virtue, it is not the torment, but ihe 
cauſe, that we are to conſider; and the more pain, the more 
renown, When any hardſhip befalls us, we mult look up 
on it as an act of providence, which many times ſuffers par- 
ticulars to be wounded for the conſervation of the whole: 
beſide that, God chaſtiſes ſome people under an appearance 
of bleſſing them, turning their propor to their ruin, (43 
puniſhment for abuſing his goodneſs. And we are farther 
to conſider, that many a good man is afflicted, only to teach 

others to ſuffer; for we are born for example: and like 

wiſe, that where men are contumacious and refractory, i 

pleaſes God many times to cure greater evils by leſs, av 

ta turn our miſeries to our advantage, | 
How many * caſualties and difficul 
* Providence draws ties are there, that we dread as inſup 


| geud auf Heul. portable miſchiefs, which upon fark! 
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thoughts we find to be mercies and benefits ? as baniſhment, 
poverty, loſs of relations, ſickneſs, diſgrace. Some are cu- 
red by the lance; by fire, hunger, thirſt; taking out of 
bones, lopping off limbs, and the like: nor do we only 
fear things that are many times beneficial to us; but, on 


| the other ſide, we hanker after and purſue things that are 
| deadly and pernicious : we are poiſoned in the very pleaſures 


of our luxury; and betrayed to a thouſand diſeaſes, by in- 
dulging of our palate. Io loſe a child, or a limb, is only 
to part with what we have received, and nature may do 


| what ſhe pleaſes with her own, We are frail ourſelyes, 


and we have received things tranſitory: that which was 
given us, may be taken away; calamity tries virtue, as 
the fire does gold: nay, he that lives molt at eaſe, is only 
delayed, not diſmiſſed, and his portion is to come. When 
we are viſited with ſickneſs or other afflictions, we are not 
to murmur as if we were ill uſed; it is a mark of the gene- 
ral's eſteem, when he puts us upon a poſt of danger: we do 
not ſay, w captain uſes me ill, but he does me honour: 
and ſo ſhould we fay, that are commanded to encounter 
difficulties, for this is our caſe with God Almighty. 

What was * Regulus the worſe, be- 
cauſe fortune made choice of him for an * Calamity is 
eminent inſtance both of faith and pati- e rial of wir- 
ence? he was thrown into a caſe of wood 7uz. 
linck with pointed nails; fo that which 
way ſoever he turned his body, it refted upon his wounds; 
bis eye -lids were cut off, to keep him waking. And yer 
Mecænas was not happier upon his bed, than Regulus upon 
his torments. Nay, the world is not yet grown ſo wicked, 


| 28 not to prefer Regulus before Mecznas: and can any 


man take that to be an evil, of which providence accourted 
vis brave man worthy ? It has pleaſed God (ſays he) to 
ſingle me out for an experiment of the force of human na- 
ture.“ No man knows his own ſtrength and value, but by 
being put to the proof, The pilot is tried in a ſtorm; the 
ſoldier in a battle; the rich man knows not how to behave 
himſelf in poverty: he that has lived in popularity and ap- 
Plauſe, knows not how he would bear infamy and reproach ; 
nor he that never has children, how he would bear the loſs 

them. Calamity is the occaſion of virtue, and a ſpur to 
a great mind. The very apprehenſion of a wound ſtartles 
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a man when he firſt bears arms; but an old ſoldier bleeds 
boldly, becauſe he knows that a man may loſe blood aud 
yet win the day. Nay, many times a calamity turns to our 
advantage; and great ruins have made way to great gloria, 
The crying out of a fire has many times quicted a fray, and 
the interpoſing of a wild beaſt has parted the thief and the 
traveller; for we are not at leiſure for leſs miſchiefs, while 
we are under the apprehenſion of greater. One man's lit 
is ſaved by a diſeaſe; another is arreſted, and taken ou 
* the way, jult when his houſe was falling upon bi 
ead. 
| To ſhew now that the favours or the 
* Accidents are “ croſſes of fortune, and the accidents of 
neither gocd nor ficknels and of health, are neither good nor 
evil, evil, God permits them indifferently both 
to good and evil men. It is hard, you 
* will ſay, for a virtuous man to ſuffer all forts of miſery, 
and for a wicked man not only to go free, but to enjoy 
* himſelf at pleaſure.” And is it not the ſame thing for men 
of proſtituted impudence and wickedneſs to ſleep in a whole 
ſkin, when men of honour and honeſty bear arms, lie in the 
trenches, and receive wounds? Or for the veſtal virgins to 
riſe in the night to their prayers, when common Strumpets 
lie ſtretching themſclves in their beds? We ſhould rather 
ſay, with Demetrius, if I had known the will of heaven 
© before I was called to it, I would have offered myſelf ' If 
it be the pleaſure of God to take my children, I have brought 
them up to that end: if my fortune, any part of my body, 
or my life, I would rather preſent it, than yield it up: I am 
ready to part with all, and to ſuffer all; for I know that 
nothing comes to paſs, but what God appoints : our fate i 
decreed, and things do not ſo much happen, as, in their duc 
time, proceed; and every man's portion of joy and forrov 
is predetermined. | 
I There is nothing falls amiſs to a“ goo! 
Nothing that man, that can be charged upon pron: 
is properly evil dence; for wicked actions, lewd thoughts, 
canbefall a goad ambitious projects, blind luſts, and inſat. 
man. able avarice, againlt all theſe he is armed 
by the benefit of reaſon: and do we ex- 
pect now that God ſhould look to our luggage too? (1 mea 


our bodies.) Demetrius diſcharged humlcit of his trealures 
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as the * burthen of his mind. Shall we wonder then 
if God ſaffers that to befall a man, which a good man 
ſometimes does to himſelf? I loſe a ſon, and why not? when 
it may ſometime ſo fall out, that 1 myſelf may kill him. 
Suppoſe he be baniſhed by an order of (tate : is it not the 
ſame thing with a man's voluntary leaving of his country, 
and never to return? Many afflictions may befall a good 
man, but no evil; for contraries will never incorporate : all 
the rivers in the world are never able to change the taſte 
or quality of the fea. Prudence and religion are above ac- 
cidents, and draw good out of every thing ; affliction keeps 
a man in uſe, and makes him ſtrong, patient, and hardy. 
Providence treats us like a generous father, and brings us 

to labours, toils, and dangers: whereas the indulgence of 2 
fond mother makes us weak and fpiritleſs. God loves us 
with a maſculine love, and turns us looſe to injuries and indig- 


| pities: he takes delight to ſee a brave and a good man 


wreſtling with evil fortune, and yet keeping himſelf upon 
bis legs, when the whole world is in diforder about him. 
and are not we ourſelves delighted to lee a bold fellow prefs 
with his lance upon a boar, or lion? and the conſtancy and 
reſolution of the action, is the grace and dignity of the ſpec- 
tacle. No man can be happy that does not ſtand firm a- 
gainſt all contingencies; and jay to himſelf, in all extremi- 
ties, © 1 ſhould have been content, if it might have been fo 
* or ſo; but, ſince it is otherwiſe determined, God will 
# provide better. The more we ſtruggle with our neceſſi- 
ties, we draw the knot the harder, and the worſe it is with 
us: and the more the bird flaps and flutters in the ſnare, 
the ſurer ſhe is caught: fo that the beſt way is to ſubmit 
and lie (till, under this double conſideration, that * the pro- 


 ceedings of God are unqueſtionable, and his decrees not 


to be reliſted.” 
CHAP. IX. 
Of lvity of mind, and other impediments of a happy 


72 

N OW to ſum up what is already delivered: we have 
ſhewed what happineſs is, and wherein it conliſts : 

that it is founded upon wiſdom and virtue; for we mult 
alt know what we ought to do, and livre according to that 
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knowledge: we have alſo diſcourſed the helps of philoſo- 
phy, and precepts, towards a happy life: the bleſhng of a 
good conſcience ; that a good man can never be miſerable, 
nor a wicked man happy; nor any man unfortunate, that 
chearfully ſubmits to providence, We ſhall now examine, 
how it comes to paſs, that when the certain way to happi- 
neſs lies ſo fair be fore us, men will yet ſteer their courſe on 
the other fide, which as manifeſtly leads to ruin. 

| ; There are {ome that live without any# 
* Impediments _ at all, and only paſs in the world 
of happineſs. like ſtraws upon a river: they do not go, 
een but they are carried. 88 elbe 
rate upon the parts of life, and not upon the whole: which 
is a great error, for there is no diſpoſing of the circumſtances 
of it, unleſs we firſt propound the main ſcope. How ſhall 
any man take his aim without a mark ? or what wind wik 
ſerye him that is not yet reſolved upon his port? We live 2 
it were by chance, and by chance we are governed. Some 
there are that torment themſelves afreſh with the memory 
of what is paſt; * Lord ! what did I endure? never was 
any man in my condition; every body gave me over; my 
very heart was ready to break, &c.“ Others again afflit 
themſelves with the apprehenſion of evils to come; and ve- 
ry ridiculouſly both : for the one does not now concern us, 
and the other not yet,: beſide that there may be remedies 
for nuſchiefs likely to bappen; for they give us warning by 
ligns and ſymptoms of their approach. Let him that would 
be quiet, take heed not to provoke men that are in power; 
but live without giving offence ; and if we.cannot make all 
great men our friends, it will ſuffice to keep them from be- 
ing our enemies. Thus is a thing we mult avoid, as a ma- 
riner would do a ſtorm. A raſh ſeaman never conſiders 
what wind blows, or what courſe he ſteers; but runs at 2 
venture, as if he would brave the rocks, and the eddies: 
whereas he that is carcful and conſiderate, informs himſelf 
betorehand where the danger lies, and what weather it is 
like to be: he conſults his compaſs, and keeps aloof from 
thoſe places that are infamous tor wrecks and miſcarriages. 
So does a wile man in the common bufineſs of life; he 
keeps out of the way from thoſe that may do him hurt; 
but it is a point of prudence nat to let them take notice that 
he does it on purpoſe; for that which a man ſhuns, he ta- 
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ourſelves things diſhoneſt and hard; and 
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citly condemns. Let him have a care alſo of liſteners, 
news-mongers, and medlers in other people's matters; far 
their diſcourſe is commonly of ſuch things as are never pro- 
fitable, and moſt commonly dangerous, either to be ſpoken 
93 f mind is a great hind 
Levity Þ o 15s a great hindrance , ar 
of repole, and the very change of wicked- ly bn ee 
neſs is an addition to the wickedneſs it- of 2 
ſelf; for it is inconſlancy added to iniqui- ep9Je. 


| ty: we relinquiſh the thing we ſought, and then we take 


it up again; and fo divide our lives between our luſt 
and our repentances. From one appetite we paſs to ano- 
ther, not ſo much upon choice, as for change; and there 
is a check of conſcience that calls a damp you all our un 
lawfol pleaſures z which makes us Joſe the day in expecta- 


| tion of the night, and the night itſelf for fear of the ap- 


way light. Some people are neyer quiet; others are 
— ; and they are both to blame: for that which 
looks like vivacity and induſtry in the one, is only a reſt- 
leſsneſs and agitation ; and that which paſſes in the other 
for moderation and reſerve, is but a drouſy and an unaQive 
ſoth. Let motion and reſt both take their turns, accord - 
ing to the order of nature, which make both the day and 
the night, Some are perpetually ſhifting from one thing to 
another 5 others again make their whole life but a kind of 
nnealy ſleep: ſome lye toſhing and turning, till very wea- 
rineſs brings them to reſt; others again I cannot ſo pro- 
perly call inconſtanr, as lazy. There are many properties 
and diverſines of vice; but it is one never · failing effect of it, 
to live diſpleaſed. We do all of us labour under inordinate 
deſires; we are either timerous, and dare not venture, or 
venturing, we do not ſucceed; or elſe we caſt ourſelves 

on uncertain hopes, where we are perpetually ſolicitous, and 
in ſuſpence. In this diſtraction, we are - ws propoſe to 
ken rpol * 2 of 

great pains to no purpoſe, we come then to repent 

our undertakings ; we are afraid to go on, and we can nei- 
ther maſter our appetites, nor obey them : we live and die 
reſtleſs and irreſolute; and, which is worlt of all, when we 
ow weary of the publick, and betake ourfclves to ſolitude 
or relief, our minds are ſick and wallowing, and the very 
bouſe and walls are troubleſome to us; we grow impatient, 
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and aſhamed of ourſelves ; and ſuppreſs our inward vexatic 
until it break our heart for want of vent. This it is tha 
makes us ſour and moroſe, envious of others, and diflatish. 
ed with ourſelves: until at laſt, betwixt our troubles for 
other peoples ſucceſſes, and the deſpair of our own, we fil 
foul upon fortune and the times; and get into a corner per- 
haps, where we fit brooding over our own diſquiets. | 
theſe diſpoſitions there is a kind of pruriginous fancy that 
makes ſome people take delight in labour and unealinefy, 
like the clawing of an itch until the blood ſtarts, 
| ＋ This is it that puts us upon rambling 
+ Change of pla- voyages; one while by land; but flif 
ces does no guod diſguſted with the preſent : the town plex- 
without change ſes us to-day, the country to-morrow; Wl 
of mind, the ſplendors of the court at one time, mor 
| the horrors of a wilderneſs at another: mine 
but all this while we carry our plague about us: for, tds that 
not the place we are weary of, but ourſelves. Nay, our alle 
weakneſs extends to every thing, for we are impatient equally ¶ jult 
of toil, and of pleaſure. This trotting of the ring, and only man 
treading the ſame ſteps over and over again, has made many WF that 
a man lay violent hands upon himſelf, It muſt be the change Wi ten 
of the mind, not of the climate, that will remove the heayi- that 
_ neſs of the heart: our vices go along with us, and we carry WW tr 
in ourſelves the cauſes of our diſquiets. There's a great No. 
weight lies upon us, and the bare ſhocking of it makes it I that 
more uneaſy; changing of countries in this caſe, is not tra- wha 
velling, but wandering. We muſt keep on our courſe, if we ur 
would gain our journey's end. He that cannot live happi- Wt ne 
ly any-where, will live happily no-where.* What is a ant 
man the better for travelling? as if his cares could not find der 
him out wherever he goes? Is there any retiring from the ¶ fick 
fear of death, or of torments? or from thoſe difficultis ſent 
which beſet a man wherever he is? It is only philoſophy ſho 
that makes the mind invincible, and places us out of the WF 2"! 
reach of fortune; ſo that all her arrows fall ſhort of us. not 
This it is that reclaims the rage of our luſts, and ſweetem 8. 
the anxtety of our fears: frequent changing of places or nh 4% 
councils, ſhews an inſtability of mind; and we muſt fix the et 
body, before we can fix the ſoul: we can hardly flir a- WW” 
broad, or look about us, without encountering _—— tha 
or other that revives our appetites, AS he that would c 
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ocz an unhappy love, avoids whatſoever may put him in mind 
of the perſon ; fo he that would wholly deliver himſelf from 


is beloved luſts, muſt ſhun all objects that may put them 
nn his head again, and remind him of them. We travel, as 


not profit; we return neither the better nor the ſounder; 
day, and the very agitation hurts us. We learn to call 
towns and places by their names, and to tell ſtories of 


in the ſtudy of wiſdom and of virtue? in the learning of 


cat is already diſcovered, and in the queſt of things not 
oer found out? If a man break his leg, or (train his ancle, 
„be ſeads preſently foria ſurgeon to ſet all right again; and 
does not take horſe upon it, or put himſelf on ſhipboard : no 
e, more docs the change of place work upon our diſordered 
: [WE minds, than upon our bodies. It is not the place, I hope, 
is that makes either an orator, or a phyſician. Will any min 
ur WW aſk upon the road, pray which is the way to prudence, to 
ly jullice, to temperance, to fortitude ? No matter whither any 
ly man goes that carries his affections along with him. He 


ny WF that would make his travels delightful, muſt make himſelf a 
ge WW temperate companion, A great traveller was complaining, 


vie that he was never the better for his travels, that is very 
Ty true, ſaid Socrates, becauſe you travelled with yourſelf.” 


ent Now had not he better have made himſelf another man, 
$ it WW than to tranſport himſelf to another place? It is no matter 
a- hat manners we find any-where, [> long as we carry our 
we WF own. But we have all of us a natural curioſity of ſeeing 
pi- MW fine lights, and of making new diſcoveries; turning over 
3 1 antiquities, learning the cuſtoms of nations, &c. We are 
ind nerer quiet: to-day we ſeek an office, to-morrow we are 
the ick of it: we divide our lives betwixt a diſlike of the pre- 
nes ſent, and a deſire of the future; but he that lives as he 
phy ſhould, orders himſelf ſo as neither to fear, nor to wiſh for 
the to-morrow ; if it comes it is welcome, but if not there is 
us. nothing loſt; for, that which is come, is but the ſame over 


tens again with what is paſt. As levity is a pernicious enemy to 
or 4Þict, ſo pertinacy is a great one too. The one changes 
the nothing, the other ſticks to nothing; and which of the two 
ra- WW the worſe may be a queſtion. It is many times ſeen, 
hin that we beg earneltly for thoſe things, which, if they were 


offered us, we would refuſe; and it is but juſt to puniſh 


children run up and down after ſtrange ſights, for novelty, 


mountains and rivers: but had not our time been better ſpent 
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this eaſineſs of aſking with an equal facility of granting, 
There are ſome things we would be thought to deſire, 
which we are ſo far from deſiring, that we dread then, 
4 ſhall tire you,” ſays one, in the middle of a tedious ſto. 
ry. Nay, pray be pleaſed to go on, we cry, though we 
wiſhed his tongue out at half way, Nay; we do not det] 
candidly even with God himſelf. We ſhould ſay to our- 
ſelves in thele caſes, this I have drawn upon myſelf. | 
could never be quiet, until I had gotten this woman, this 
g po this eſtate, this honour ; and now fee what is come 
© of it. 
One ſovereign remedy againſt all miſ- 
* Conſtancy of fortunes, is *® conſtancy of mind; the 
mind ſecures us changing of parties, and countenances, 
in all difficul- looks as if a man were driven with the 
tier. | wind. Nothing can be above him that i; 
above fortune. It is not violence, re- 
proach, contempt, or whatever elſe from without, that can 
make a wiſe man quit his ground; but he is proof againſt 
calamities, both great and ſmall; only our error is, that 
what we cannot do ourſelves, we think no body elſe can; 
ſo that we judge uf the wife by the meaſures of the weak, 
Place me among princes, or among beggars; the one ſhall 
not make me proud, nor the other aſhamed; I can take a; 
ſound a ſleep in a barn as in a palace, and a bottle of hay 
makes me as good a lodging as a bed of down. Should e- 
very day ſucceed to my wiſh, it ſhould not tranſport me; 
nor would I think myſelf miſerable, if 1 ſhould not have one 
quiet hour in my whole life. I will not tranſport myſelf 
with either pain or pleaſure; but yet for all that I could wiſh 
that I had an eaſier game to play; and that I were put n 
ther to moderate my joys, than my forrows. If I were at 
imperial prince, I had rather take than be 1aken; and yet 
I would bear the ſame mind under the chariot of my con- 
queror, that I had in my own. It is no great matter t0 
trample upon thoſe things that are molt coveted or feared 
by the common people. There are thoſe that will laugh 
uon the wheel; and caſt themſelves upon a certain death, 
only upon a tranſport of love, perhaps anger, avarice, of 
revenge: how much more then upon an inſtinct of virtue 


which is invincible, and ſteady? If a ſhort obſtinacy oſ 


mind can do this; how much more ſhall a compoſed, 
a deliberate virtue, whoſe force is equal and perpetual? 
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To ſecure ourſelves in this world; 
firſt, we mult aim at + nothing that men + The leſt we 
count worth the wrangling for: ſecondly, have 19 do with 
we muſt not value the poſſeſſion of any the world th 
thing, which even a common thief would beter, * 
think worth the ſtealing. A man's body 
is no booty, Let the way be never ſo dangerous ſor rob- 
beries, the poor and the naked paſs quietly, A plain deal- 
ing ſincerity of manners makes a man's life happy, even in 
deſpite of ſcorn and contempt ; which is every clear man's 
fate, But we had better yet be contemned for ſimplicity, 
than lie perpetually upon the torture of a counterfeit ; pro- 
vided that care be taken not to confound ſimplicity with 
pegligence: and it is moreover an uneaſy life, that of a diſ- 
ouiſe: for a man to ſeem to be what he is not, to keep a 
perpetual guard upon himſelf, and to live in fear of a diſcovery. 
He takes every man that looks upon him for a ſpy; over 
and above the trouble of being put to play another man's 
part. It is a good remedy in ſome cales for a man to ap- 
ply himſelf to civil affairs and publick buſineſs; and yet in 
this {tate of life too, what betwixt ambition and calumny, 
it is hardly ſafe to be honeſt. There are indeed ſome caſes 
wherein a wiſe man will give way : but Jet him not yield 
orer-ealily neither: if he marches off, let him have a care 
of his honour ; and make his retreat with his ſword in his 
hand, and his face to the enemy. Of all others, a ſtudious 
life is the leaſt tireſome; it makes us eaſy to ourſelves, 
and to others, and gains us both friends and reputation, 


CHAT. ©: 
He that ſets up his reſt upon contingencies, ſhall never 
be quiet, 


EVER pronounce any man happy that depends 

upon fortune for his happineſs: for nothing can be 
more prepoſterous than to place the good of a reaſonable 
creature in unreaſonable things. If I have loſt any thing, 
t was advemitious; and, the leſs money, the jeſs trouble; 
the leſs tavour, the leſs envy : nay, even in thoſe caſes that 
put us out of our wits, it is not the loſs itfelf, but the opi- 
nion of the loſs that troubles us. It is a common miſtake 
do account thoſe things necefiary that are ſuperfluous, and 
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to depend upon fortune for the felicity of life, which ariſe 
only from virtue. There are no truſting to her ſmiles; 
the ſea ſwells and rages in a moment; and the ſhips are 
{wallowed up at night, in the very place where they ſport. 
ed themſelves in the morning. And fortune has the ſame 
power over princes that it has over empires; over nations, 
that it has over cities; and the ſame power over cities, 
that it has over private men. Where is that eſtate that 
may not be followed upon the heel with famine and beg. 
gary? that dignity, which the next moment may not be 
laid in the dult? that kingdom, that is ſecure from deſola. 
tion and ruin? The period of all things is at hand, as well 
as that which caſts out the fortunate, as the other that de- 
livers the unhappy; and that which may fall out at any 
time, may fall out this very day. What thall come to pals 
I know not, but what may come to paſs I know: ſo that 
I will deſpair of nothing, but expect every thing; and 
whatſoever providence remits, is clear gain. Every mo- 
zent, if it ſpares me, deceives me: and yet in ſome fort it 
does not deceive me; for though I know that any thing 
may happen, yet I know likewiſe that every thing will not, 
I will hope the belt, and provide for the worſt, Methinks, we 
ſhould not fhod fo much fault with fortune for her inconſtan- 
cy, when we ourſclves ſuffer a change every moment that 
we live; only other changes make more noiſe, and ibi 
{teals upon us like the ſhadow upon a dial; every jot as 
certainly, but more infenbbly. 
| The burning of Lyons may ſerve to 
+ In inſtance of ſhew | us that we are never ſafe; andt 
ile uncertainty arm us againſt all ſurprizes. The terror 
of bumanaffairs of it mult needs be great, for the cala. 
in the burning mity is almoſt without example. If it had 
of Lyons. been fired by an enemy, the flame would 
have left ſome farther miſchief to hare 
been done by the ſoldliers: but to be wholly conſumed, de 
| have not heard of many earthquakes fo pernicious : ſv mi— 
ny rarities to be deſtroyed in one night; ard in the dep 
of peace to ſuffer an outrage beyond the extremity of war. 
Who would believe it? but twelve hours between ſo far a 
city and none at all: it was laid in aſhes in leſs time tant 
would require to tell the ſtory, To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch 
a calamity is hardly to be expedted; and our wonder cad: 
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not but be equal to our grief. Let this accident teach us 
to provide againſt all poſhbilines, that fall wichin the power 
of fortune: all external things are under her dominion: 


| one while ſhe calls our hands to her aſſiſtauce: another 


while ſhe contents herſelf with her own force, and deſtroys 
us with miſchiefs of which we cannot find the author, No 
time, place, or condition is excepted ; ſhe makes our very 
pleaſures painful to us; ſhe makes war upon us in the depth 
of peace, and turns the means of our ſecurity into an occa- 


| (ion of fear; ſhe turns a friend into an enemy, and makes 


a foe of a companion: we ſuffer the effects of war without 
any adverſary ; and rather than fail, our felicity ſhall bethe 
cauſe of our deſtruction, Leſt we ſhould either forget or 


| negle&t her power, every day produces ſomething extraor- 


dinary, She perſecutes the molt temperate with ſickneſs ; 
the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions with the phthiſick ; ſhe brings the 
innocent to pumſhment, and the moſt retired ſhe aſſaults 
with tumults, Thoſe glories that have grown up with ma- 
ny ages, with inſinite labour and expence, and under the fa- 


vour of many auſpicious providences, one day ſcatters, and 
brings to nothing. He that pronounced a day, nay an hour, 


ſufficient for the deſtruction of the greateſt empire, might 
have fallen to a moment. It were ſome comfort yet to the 
frailty of mankind, and of human affairs, if things might 
but decay as ſlowly as they riſe ; but they grow by degrees, 
and they fall to ruin in an inſtant. There is no felicity in 
any thing either private or publick : men, nations, and ci- 
ties, have all their fates and periods: our very entertain- 
ments are not without terror, and our calamity riſes there 
where we leaſt expect it. Thoſe kingdoms that ſtood the 
hock both of foreign wars and civil, come to deſtruction 
without the ſight of an enemy, Nay, we are to dread our 
peace and felicity more than violence, becauſe we are there 
taken unprovided; unleſs in a ſtate of peace we do the du- 
ty of men in war, and ſay to ourſelves, * whatſoever may 
be, will be.” I am to-day ſafe, and happy in the love of my 
country; I am to-morrow baniſhed; to-day in pleaſure, 
peace, health; to-morrow broken upon the wheel, led in 
triumph, and in the agony of ſickneſs. Let us therefore 
prepare for a ſhipwreck in the port, and for a tempeſt in a 
calm, One violence drives me from my country, another 
raviſhes that from me; and that very place where a man 
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1 Hardly paſs this day for a crowd, may be to-morrow a 

eſert. Wherefore, let us ſet before our eyes the whole 
condition of human nature, and conſider as well what may 
happen, as what commonly does. The way to make future 
calamiries eaſy to us in the ſufferance, is to make them fi- 
miliar to us in the contemplation. How many cities in Aſia, 
Achaia, Aſſyria, Macedonia, have been ſwallowed up by 
earthquakes ! nay, whole countries are loſt, and large pro- 
vinces laid under water; but time brings all things to an 
end, for all the works of mortals are mortal: all poſſefſions 
and their poſſeſſors, are uncertain and periſhable ; and what 


wonder is it to loſe any thing at any time, when we mult 


one day loſe all? | | 
| | That which * we call our own, is but 
* That which lent us; and what we have received pra- 
we callour own, tis, we mult return without complaint, 
is but lent us. That which fortune gives us this hour, ſhe 
may take away the next; and he that 

truits to her favours, ſhall either find himſelf deceived, or 
if he be not, he will at leaſt be troubled becauſe he may be 
ſo. There is no defence in walls, fortifications, and en- 
ines, againſt the power of fortune: we muſt provide our- 
elves within, and when we are ſafe there, we are invinci- 
ble; we may be battered but not taken, She throws her 
gifts among us, and we ſweat and ſcuffle for them: never 
conſidering how few are the better for that which 1s ex- 
pected by all. Some are tranſported with what they get; 
others tormented for what they mifs ; and many times there 
is a leg or an arm broken in a conteſt for a counter, She 
gives us honours, riches, favours, only to take them away 
again, either by violence or treachery : ſo that they fre- 
quently turn to the damage of the receiver. She throws 
our baits for us, and ſets traps as we do for birds and beaſts; 
her bounties are ſnares and lime-twigs to us; we think that 
we take, but we are taken. If they had any thing in them 
that were ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or other bil 
and quiet us; but they ſerve only to provoke our appetite, 
without any thing more than pomp and ſhow to allay it. 
But the belt of it is, if a man cannot mend his fortune, be 


may yet mend his manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of 


her reach, that whether ſhe gives or takes, it ſhall be al 
ane to us; for we are neither the greater for the one, not 
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the leſs for the other. We call this a dark room, or that 
a light one; when it is in itſelf neither the one, nor the o- 


| ther, but only as the day and the night renders it. And ſo 


it is in riches, ſtrength of body, beauty, honour, command; 
and likewiſe in pain, ſickneſs, baniſhment, death; which 
are in themſelves middle and indifferent things, and only 
or bad, as they are influenced by virtue. To weep, 
lament, and groan, is to renounce our duty; and it is the 
fame weakneſs on the other fide to exult and rejoice, I 
would rather make my fortune than expect it; being nei- 
ther depreſſed with her injuries, nor dazzled with her fa- 
yours. When Zeno was told that all his goods were 
drowned, * why then, ſays he, fortune has a mind to make 
eme a philoſopher,” It is a great matter for a man to ad- 
vance his mind above her threats, or flatteries; for he that 
has once gotten the better of her, is ſafe for ever. 
It is ſome comfort yet to the unfortunate, that great men 
he under * the laſh for company; and 


3 
| that death ſpares the palace no more than 471 RAE " 
the cottage ; and that whoever is above jj 
nor ſmall, 


me, has a power alſo above him. Do we 
not daily 4 funerals without trouble, princesdepoſed, coun- 
tries depopulated, towns ſacked, without ſo much as thinking 
how ſoon it may be our own caſe? whereas, if we would 


| but prepare, and arm ourſelves, againſt the iniquities 


of fortune, we ſhould never be ſurprized. When we 
ſee any man baniſhed, beggared, tortured, we, are tp ac- 
count, that, though the miſchief fell upon another, it was 
lerelled at us. What wonder is it, if of ſo many thouſands 
of dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, one comes, 
to hit us at laſt ?* That which befalls any man, may befall 
erery man; and then it breaks the force of a preſent cala- 
mity, to provide againſt the future. Whatſoever our lot 
s, we mult bear it; as ſuppoſe it be contumely, cruelty, 

lire, ſword, pains, diſcaſes, or a prey to wild beaſts ; there 

8 no ſtruggling, nor any remedy but moderation. It is to 
0 {5 e to bewail any part of our life, when life itſelf is 
miſerable throughout, and the whole flux of it only a courſe 
of tranſition fiom one misfortune to another. A man may 
23 well wonder, that he ſhould be cold in winter, ſick at 
ſea, or have his bones clattered together in a waggon, as 
a the encounter of ill accidents and croſſes in the paſſage 
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of human life: and it is in vain to run away from fortune, 
as if there were any hiding-place wherein ſhe could not find 
us; or to expect any quiet from her, for ſhe makes life a 
perpetual ſtate of war, without ſo much as any reſpite of 
truce. This we may conclude upon, that her empire is 
but imaginary, and that whoſoever ſerves her, makes him- 
ſelf a voluntary ſlave; for © the things that are often con- 
* temned by the inconſiderate, and always by the wile, are 
© in themſelves neither good nor evil: as pleaſure and 
paias; proſperity and adverſity; which can only operate 
upon our outward condition, without any proper and necel- 
{ary effect upon the mind, 


KI. 
A . ſenſual life is a miſerable life, 

IHE ſenſuality that we here treat of falls natural 
| under the head of luxury: which extends to all the 
exceſſes of gluttony, luſt, effeminacy of manners; and, in 
ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the over great care of the 

carcaſe. | 
1 To begin now with the pleaſures oſ 
* The exceſſes of the “ palate, (which deal with us lle 
luxury are dan- Ægyptian thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe they 
 gerous andpain- embrace.) What ſhall we ſay of the lux: 
1 ury of Namentanus and Apicius, chat en- 
ctertained their very ſouls in the kitchen; 
they have the choiceſt muſic for their ears; the molt di- 
verting ſpectacles for their eyes; the choiceſt variety of 
meats and drinks for their palates. What is all this, 1 fay, 
hut a merry madneſs ? It is tive, they have their delights, 
but not without heavy and anxious thoughts, even in theit 
very enjoy ments; beſide that they are followed with repen- 
tance, and their frolicks are little more than the laughter of 
ſp many people out of their wits. Their felicitics are ful 
f dilquiet, and neither ſincere, nor well- grounded; but 


hey have need of one pleaſure to ſupport another; and of 


new prayers to forgive the errors of the former. The 
life muſt needs be wretched, that get with great pains, what 
they keep with greater, One diverſion over-takes another; 
hope excites hope; ambition begets ambition; ſo that they 
only change the matter of their miſeries, without ſecking 
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any end of them, and ſhall never be without either proſpe- 
tous, or unhappy cauſes of diſquiet, What if a body might 
have all the pleaſures in the world for the aſking? Who 
would ſo much unman himſelf, as by accepting of them, to 
deſert his ſoul, and become a perpetual ſlave to his ſenſes ? 
Thoſe falſe and miſerable palates, that judge of meats by 
by the price, and difficulty, not by the healthfulneſs, or 
taſte: they vomit that they may eat; and they eat that they 
may fetch it up again. They crofs the ſea for rarities, 
and when they have ſwallowed them, they will net ſo much 
as give them time todigeſt. M hereſoever nature has placed 
men, ſhe has provided them aliment: but we rather chuſe to 
irritate hunger by expence, than to allay it at an eaſier rate. 
What is that we plow the ſeas for; or arm ourſelves againſt 


| men and beaſts? To what end do we toil, and labour, and 


pile bags upon bags ? We may enlarge our fortunes, but we 
cannot our bodies; fo that it does but ſpill and run over, 
whatſoe ver we take more than we can hold. Our forefa- 
thers (by force of whoſe virtues we are now ſupported in our 
vices) lived every jot as well as we, when they provided and 


dreſſed their own meat with their own hands; lodged upon 


the ground, and were not as yet come to the vanity of gold 
and gems: when they ſwore by their carthen gods, and 
kept their oath, though they dy'd for it. Did not our 
conſuls live more happily when they cooked their own meat 
with thoſe victorious hands that had conquered fo many e- 
nemies, and won ſo many laurels ? Did they not live more 
happily, I ſay, than our Apicius ? (that corrupter of youth, 
and plague of the age he lived in) who after he had ſpent a 
prodigious fortune upon his beily, poiſoned himſelf for fear 
of ſtarving, when he had yet 25000 crowns in his coffers ; 
which may ſerve to ſhew us, that it is the mind, and not the 
ſum that makes any man rich: when Apicius with all this 
trealure counted himſelf in a (tate of beggary; and took 
poiſon to avoid that condition, which another would have 
prayed for. But why do we call it poiſon, which was the 
wholſomeſt draught of his life? His daily gluttony was poi- 
lon rather, both to himſelf, and others. His oſtentation of 
n was intolerable; and ſo was the infinite pains he took to 
miljcad others, by his example, who went faſt enough of 
themlelves without driving. 
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725 | It is a * for a man to place his þ fe- 
| city in thoſe entertainments and appeti- 
7 I {e nſuali 9 os, Und are ſtronger in brutes. * 
were Spine, bealis eat - with a better ſtom: h? H 
beaſts werehap- E 
pier "than men they not more ſatisfaction in their. luſts? 
1 | And they have not only a quicker reliſh 
22 | of their pleaſures, but they enjoy them 
without either ſcandal or remorſe. If ſenſuality were hap- 
pineſs, beaſts were happier than men; but human felicity 
is lodged in the ſoul, not in the-fleſh, They that deliver 
themſelves up to luxury are {till either tormented with too 
little, or oppreſſed with too much; and equally miſerable 
by being either deſeited, or overwhelmed : they are like 
men in a dangerous ſea; one while caſt a- dry upon a rock, 
and another while ſwallowed. up in a whirlpool; and all 
this from the miſtake of not diſtinguiſting good from evil, 
The huntſman that with much labour and hazard takes a 
wild beaſt, runs as great a riſk afterwards in the keeping of 
him; for many times he tears out the throat of his matter; 
and it is theſame thing with inordiaate pleaſures : the more 
in number, and the greater they are, the more general and 
ablolute a ſlave is the ſervant of them. Let the common 
people pronounce him as happy as they pleaſe, he pays his 
iberty tor his delights, and ſells himſelf for what he buys, 
Let any man take a view of our kit- 
e have as chens; the number of our cooks, and the 
many diſeaſes as variety of our meats: will he not wonder to 
dijhes. ſce ſo much proviſion made for one belly? 
| We have as many diſeaſes as we have 
cooks or meats ; and the ſervice of the appetite is the (tu- 
dy now in vogue. To lay nothing of our trains of lackeys; 
and our troops of caterers and ſewers, Good God! that 
ever one belly ſhould employ ſo many people! how nau- 
ſeous and fulſome are the ſurfeits that follow theſe excel- 
ſes? Simple meats-are out of faſhion, and all are collected 
into one; ſo that the cook does the office of the ſtomach ; 
nay, and of the teeth too, for the meat looks as if it were 
chewed betorchand : here is the luxury of all taſtes in one 
diſh, and liker a vomit than a ſoup. From theſe 'com- 
pounded diſhes ariſs compounded diſeaſes, which require 
compounded medicines, tt is the ſame thing with our 
minds, that it is with our tables; ſimple vices are curable 
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by bmple counſels, but a general diſſolution of manners is 
hardly overcome: we are over-run with a publick, as well 
25 with a private madneſs, The phyſicians of old under- 
{ood little more than the virtue of fome herbs to ſtop 


| blood, or heal a wound: and their firm and healthful bo · 


dies needed little more, before they were corrupted by 
luxury and pleaſure; and when it came to that once, their 


| buſineſs was not to lay hunger, but to provoke it, by a 


thouſand inventions, and ſauces. That which was aliment 
to a Craving ſtomach, is become a burthen to a full one. 
From hence come paleneſs, trembling ; and worſe effects 


| from crudities than famine : a weakneſs in the joints, the 


belly ſtretched, ſuffuſion of choler, the torpor of the nerves, 


| and a palpitation of the heart: to ſay nothing of megrims, 


torments of the eyes and ears, head-ach, gout, ſcurvy, ſe- 
reral forts of fevers and putrid ulcers; with other diſeaſes; 
that are but the puniſhment of luxury. So long as our bo- 
dies were hardened with labour, or tired with exerciſe or 
hunting, our food was plain and ſimple; many difhes have 
made many diſeaſes, | 

It is an ill thing for a man not to know the meaſure of 
bis ſtomach ; nor to conſider, that men do many things in 


| their drink, that they are aſhamed of ſober ; drunkenneſs 


being nothing elſe but * a voluatary mad- 
neſs. It emboldens men to do all forts * Drunkenne/> 
of miſchiefs ; it both irritates wickedneſs is a voluntary 
and diſcovers it; it does not make men madneſs. 

vicious, but ſhews them to be fo. It was | 
in a drunken fit that Alexander killed Clytus. It makes 
him that is inſolent, prouder; him that is cruel, fiercer ; it 
takes away all ſhame. He that is peeviſh, breaks out pre · 
ſently into ill words and blows. The leacher, without any 
regard to decency or ſcandal, turns up his whore in the 
market-place, A man's tongue trips, his head turns round, 
he ſtaggers in his pace. To ſay nothing of the crudities 
and difcaſes that follow upon this diſtemper. Conſider the 
publick miſchiefs it has done. How many warlike nations, 
and ſtrong cities that have ſtood invincible to attacks and 
beges, has drunkenneſs overcome? ls it not a great honour 
to drink the company dead? a magnificent virtue to ſwal- 
low more wine than the reſt, and yet at laſt to be out-done 
dy a hogſhead ? What ſhall we ſay of thoſe men that invert 
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the offices of day and night? As if our eyes were only 
given us to make uſe of in the dark. Is it day? Ity 
time to go to bed. Is it night? It is time to riſe, Is f 
towards morning ? Let us go to ſupper. When other peo- 
ple lie down, they riſe ; and lie till the next night to digeſt 
the debauch of the day before. It is an argument of 
clownery to do as other people do. Luxwy ſteals upon u 
by degrees; firſt it ſhews irſelf in a more than ordinay 
care of our bodies; it flips next into the furniture of ou 
houſes ; and it gets then into the fabrick, curioſity, and ex. 
pence of the houſe itſelf. It appears laſtly, in the fantaſh. 
cal exceſſes of our tables. We change and ſhuffle our 
meats; conſound our ſauces; ſerve that in firſt, that uſes 
to be laſt; and value our diſhes, not for the taſte, but for 
the rarity. Nay, we are ſo delicate, that we muſt be told 
when we are to eat or drink; when we are hungry or 
weary; and we cheriſh ſome vices as proofs and arguments 
of our happineſs, The moſt miſerable mortals are they, WM 10d; 
that deliver themſelves up to their palates, or to their luſts: WM that 
the pleaſure is ſhort, and turns preſently nauſeous, and the ¶ reis 
end of it is either ſhame or repentance. It is a brutal en- «nd 
tertainment, and unworthy. of a man, to place his felicity in or t 
the ſervice of his ſenſes. As to the wrathful, the conten- IM late 
tious, the ambitious, though the diſtemper be great, the Ml cn]: 
offence has yet ſomething in it that is manly : but the baſeſt IM lanc 
of proſtitutes are thoſe that dedicate themſelves wholly to WM him 
luſt ; what with their hopes and fears, anxiety: of thought, Ml tic! 
and perpetual diſquiets, they are never well, full nor faſting, WW mo! 
lg, 45 3 What a deal of buſineſs is now + made IM {ati: 
+ The filly and about our houſes and diet, which was a I lire 
vanity of luxury. firſt both obvious and of little expence ? IM mig 
wg Luxury led the way, and we have em- . 
ployed our wits in the aid of our vices. Firſt, we deſired I the! 
ſuperiluities; our next ſtep was to wickedneſs ; and in con- 2 g. 
cluſion, we delivered up our minds to our bodies, and ſo be · ¶ bis 
came ſlaves to our appetites, which before were our ſervauts, Wl e 
and are now become our maſters. What was it that brought us 0 
to the e 0c of embroidertes, perfumers, tire - vomen, ¶ c«11 
&c, We paſled the bounds of nature, and laſhed out into I his 
ſuperfluities : infomuch, that it is now a-days only for beg- ¶ va! 
gars and clowns to content-themſelves with what is ſufti- I pla 
cient: our luxury makes us inſolent and mad. We take I tus 


wo - wo 
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upon us like princes, and fly out for every trifle, as if there 
were life and death in the caſe, What a madneſs is it for 
a man to lay out an eſtate upon a table or a cabinet? a pa- 
trimony upon a pair of pendants; and to enflame the price 
of curioſities, according to the hazard either of breaking or 
loſing of them? to wear garments that will neither defend a 
woman's body nor her modeſty; ſo thin, that one would 
make a conſcience of {wearing ſhe were not naked; for ſhe 
hardly ſhews more 1n the privacies of her amour than in 
publick ? How long ſhall we covet and oppreſs; enlarge our 
poſſeſhons ; and account that too little for one man, which 
was formerly enough for a nation ? and our luxury is as in- 
ſatiable as our avarice : where is that lake, that ſea, that 
ſorelt, that ſpot of land, that is not ranſacked to gratify our 
palate! the very earth is burdened with our buildings ; not 
a river nor a mountain eſcapes us. Oh that there ſhould be 
ſuch boundleſs deſires in our little bodies! would not fewer 
odgings ſerve us? we lie but in one, and where we are not, 
that is not properly ours. What with our hooks, ſnares, 
rets, dogs, &c, we are at war with all living creatures 
and nothing comes amiſs. but that which is either too cheap 
or too common; and all this is to gratify a fantaſtical pa- 
late. Our avarice, our ambition, our juſts, are inſatiable ; we 
enlarge our poſſeſſions ; ſwell our families; we rifle fea and 
land for matter of ornament and luxury. A bull contents 
himſelf with one meadow; and one foreſt is enough for a 
thouſand elephants ; but the little body of a man devours 
more than all other living creatures, We do not eat to 
latisfy hunger, but ambition; we are dead while we are a- 
lire; and our houſes are ſo much our tombs, that a man 
might write our epitaphs upon our very doors. 

A voluptuous perſon, in fine, can nei- 
ther be a good man, a good patriot, nor r A volupturus 
a good friend; for he is tranſported with perſon cannot be 
his appetites, without conſidering, that a good man. 
the !ot of man is the law of nature. A | 
good man, (like a good ſoldier) will ſtand his ground, re 
cre wounds, glory in his ſcars, and in death itſelf, love 
his maſler for whom he falls ; with that divine precept al- 
Ways in his mind, follow good.“ Whereas he that com- 
plans, laments, and groans, mult yield neverthcleſs, and do 
his duty, though ia ſpight of his hzart, Now, what a mad- 
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neſs is it, for.a man to chuſe rather to be Jagged, thany 
follow; and vainly to contend with the calamities of hy. 
man life? Whatever is laid upon us by neceſſity, we ſhoull 
receive generouſly : for it is fooliſh to ſtrive with what w 
cannot avoid, We are born ſubjects, and to obey God 
perfect liberty. He that does this, ſhall be free, ſafe, an 
quiet: all his actions ſhall ſucceed to his wiſh : and wha 
can any man deſire more, than to want nothing from wh. 
out, and to have all things deſirable within himſelf ? Phe 
fares do but weaken our minds, and ſend us for our ſuppon 
to fortune, who gives us money only as the wages of i. 
very, We mult ttop our eyes and our ears. Ulyſſes had 
but one rock to fear, but human life has many. Every cit, 
nay, every man is one, and there is no truſting even to ow 
neareſt friends. Deliver me from the * of taking 
thoſe things which are light and vain for felicities, 


HA. XI 
Avarice and ambition are inſatiable and reſtleſs. 


HE man that would be truly rich, muſt not increaſe 

his fortune, but retrench his appetite : for riches are 

not only ſuperfluous, but mean, and little more to the poſ- 
{effor, than to the looker-on. What is the end of ambition, 
and avarice; when at belt, we are but ſtewards of what ve 
falſly call our own? All thoſe things that we purſue with 
ſo much hazard, and expence of blood, as well to keep, u 
to get; for which we break faith, and friendſhip ; what are 
they, but the mere depolita of fortune? and not ours, but 
already iaclining toward a new maiter. There is nothing 
our own, but that which we give to ourſelves: and of which 
we have a certain, and an inexpugnable poſſcſhion. Avarice 
is ſo inſatiable, that it is not in the power of liberality to 
content it: and our delires are fo houndleſs, that whatever 
we get, is but in the way to getting more without end: and 
ſo long as we are ſolicitous tor the increale of wealth, ve 
loſe the true uſe of it; and ſpend our time in putting out, 
calling in, and paſſing our accounts, without any ſubſtantid 
beneſit, either to the world or to ourſelves, What is the 
difference betwixt old men and children? The one ce 
for nuts and apples, and the other for gold and ſilver. The 
one {ets up courts of juſtice; hears and determines; acquis 


* 
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and condemns in jeſt ; and the other in earneſt: the one 
makes houſes of . and the other of marble: ſo that the 
works of old men are nothing in the world but the progreſs 
and improvement of childrens errors: and they are to be 
admoniſhed, and puniſhed too like children; not in revenge 
for injuries received, but as a correction of injuries done, 
and to make them give over. There is ſome ſubſtance yet in 
gold and filver ; but as to judgments, and ſtatutes, procura- 
tion, and continuance-money, theſe are only the viſions, and 
dreams of avarice. Throw a cruit of bread to a dog, he 
takes it open mouthed, ſwallows it whole, and preſently 
gapes for more: juſt ſo do we with the gifts of fortune; 
down they go without chewing ; and we are immediately 
ready for another chop. But what has avarice now to do 
with gold, and filver, that is ſo much out-done by curioſi- 
ties of a far greater value? Let us no longer complain, 
that there was not a heavier load laid upon thoſe precious 
metals; or that they were not buried deep enough; when 
we have found out ways by wax and parchments, and by 
bloody uſurious contracts, to undo one another, It is re- 
markable, that providence has given us all things for our 
advantage near at hand; but iron, gold and ſilver, (being 
both the inſtruments of blood and ſlaughter, and the price 
of it) nature has hidden in the bowels of the earth. 

There is no avarice without ſome “ | 

uniſhment, over and above that which * Aoarice pu- 
tis to 1tſelf. How miſerable is it in the miſhes itſelf. 
dere? How miſerable even in the attain- 
ing of our ends? For money is a greater torment in the 
polleſſion, than it is in the purſuit. The fear of loſing it is 
a great trouble, the lots of it a greater, and it is made a 
over = by opinion, Nay, even in the caſe of no direct 
ols at all, the covetous man loſes what he does not get. 


lt is true, the peopie call the rich man a happy man, and 


wiſh themſelves in his condition; but can any condition be 
worſe than that, which carries vexation and envy along 
with it? Neither is any man to boaſt of his fortune, his 
herds of cattle, his number of ſlaves, his lands and palaces 
for comparing that which he has, to that which he farther 
covets, he is a beggar. No man can poſſeſs all things, but 
any man may contemn them, and the contempt of riches is 
the nearelt way to the gaining of them, 
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| x Money does and thoſe commonly are bribed with mo- 


 +Avaricemakes unhappy in ourſclves, but malevolent al 


publick conflagrations make work for the carpenter and 


= FENECA . em 
Some magiſtrates are made for * money, 


all. ney. Weare all turned merchants, and 
| look not into the quality of things, but 
into the price of them; for reward we are pious, and for 
reward again we are impious. We are honelt, ſo lang as 
we may thrive upon it; but if the devil himſelf gives det. 
ter wages, we change our party. Our parents have train- 
ed us up into an admiration of gold and filver ; and the 
love of it is grown up with us to that degree, that when we 
would ſhew our gratitude to heaven, we make preſents of 
thoſe metals, This is it that makes poverty look like a 
curſe and a reproach, and the poets help it forward; the 
chariot of the ſun mult be all of gold ; the belt of times 
muſt be the golden age; and thus they turn the greateſt 

miſery of mankind into the greateſt bleſſings. 
Neither does avarice make us 12 


us ill-natured to mankind. The ſoldier wiſhes for war; 
as.well gs miſe» the huſbandman would have his corn dear; 
rable. the lawyer prays for diſſention; the phy- 

. ſician for a ſickly year; he that deals in 
curiofities, for luxury and exceſs, and makes up his for- 
tunes out of the corruptions of the age. High winds and 


bricklayer; and one man lives by the loſs of another; 
ſome few, perhaps, have the fortune to be detected, but 
they are all wicked alike. A great plague makes work for 
the ſexton; and, in one word, whoſoever gains by the 
dead, has not much kindneſs for the living. Demades of 
Athens condemned a fellow that ſold neceſſaries for fune- 
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rals, upon proof, that he wiſhed to make himſelf a fortune 4 
by his trade, which could not be but by a great mortaitty, £ 
But perhaps he did not ſo much deſire to have many cuſto- Ne 
mers, as to ſell dear and buy cheap; beſides that all of that bi 


trade might have been condemned as well as he, What 
ſoever whets our appetites, flatters and depreſſes the mind; 
and by dilating it, weakens it; firſt blowing it up, and then 
filing and deluding it with vanity, 

To proceed now from the molt pro 
* The cares and ſtitute of all vices, * ſenſuality and ava 
crimes that at- rice, to that which paſſes in the world for 
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the moſt generous, the thirſt of glory and tend ambition. 
dominion. If they that run mad after 

wealth and honoyr, could but look into the hearts of them 
that have already gained theſe points, how would it ftartle 
them to ſee thoſe hideous cares and crimes that wait upon 
ambitious greatneſs ? All thoſe acquiſitions that dazzle the 
eyes of the vulgar, are but falſe pleaſures, ſlippery and un- 
certain. They are atchieved with labour, and the ver 


ty and wind; and we are equally troubled, either to fee 
any body before us, or no body behind us ; fo that we lie 
under a double enyy; for whoſoever envies another, is 
alſo envied himſelf. What matters it how far Alexander 
extended his conqueſts, if he was not yet ſatisfied with what 
he had? Every man wants as much as he covets; and it is 
Joſt labour to pour into a veſſel that will never be full. He 
that had ſubdued ſo many princes and nations, upon the 
killing of Clytus, (one friend) and the loſs of Hepheſtion, 
(another) delivered himſelf up to anger and ſadneſs ; and 
when he was maſter of the world, he was yet a ſlave to his 
4 Look into Cyrus, Cambyſes, and the whole Per- 
fian line, and you ſhall not find ſo much as one man of them 
that died ſatisfied with what he had gotten, Ambition a- 
ſpires from great things to greater; and propounds matters 
eren impoſſible, when it has once arrived at things beyond 
expectation. It is a kind of dropſy; the more a man drinks, 
the more he corvette. Let any man but obſerve the tumults, 
and the crouds that attend palaces; what affronts muſt we 
endure to be admitted ? and how much greater when we 
are in? The paſſage to virtue is fair, but the way to great- 
neſs is craggy, and it ſtands not only upon a precipice, but 
upon ice too; and yet it is a hard matter to convince a 
great man that his (tation is ſlippery, or to prevail with him 
not to depend upon his greatneſs, But all ſuperfluities are 
burtful : a rank crop lays the corn; too great a burthen 
of fruits breaks the bough ; and our minds may be as well 
over- charged with an immoderate happineſs. Nay, though 
we ourſelyes would be at reſt, our fortune will not ſuffer it: 
the way that leads to honour and riches, leads to trouble; 
and we find the cauſes of our forrows in the very objects of 
our delights. What joy is there in feaſting and laxury: ? 
in ambition, and à croud of clients? in the arms of a miſ- 
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treſs ? Orin the vanity of an unprofitable knowledge? theſe 
ſhort and falſe pleaſures deceive us; and, like drunkenneſs, 
revenge the jolly madneſs of one hour, with the nauſeous 
and ſad repentance of many. Ambition is like a gulph, 
every thing is ſwallowed up in it, and buried; befide the 
dangerous conſequences of it: for, that which one has ta- 
ken from all, may be eaſily taken away again by all, from 
one. It was not either virtue or reaſon, but the mad love 
of a deceitful greatneſs that animated Pompey in his wars, 
either abroad or at home, What was it but his ambition 
that hurried him to Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, when he 
was too great already, and in every body's opinion but his 
own? And the ſame motive had Julius Czſar, who could 
not, even then, brook * ſuperior himſelf, when the com- 
monwealth had ſubmitted unto two alreacy. Nor was it 
any inſtin& of virtue that puſhed on Marius, who, in the 
head of an army, was himſelf yet led on under the com- 
mand of ambition; but he came at laſt to the deſerved fate 
of other wicked men, and to drink himſelf of the ſame cup 
that he had filled to others. We impoſe upon our reaſon, 
when we ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported with titles; for, 
we know that they are nothing but a more glorious ſound: 
and ſo for ornaments and gildings, though there may be a 
Juſtre to dazzle our eyes, our underſtanding tells us yet, 
that it is only outſide, and that the matter under it is only 
coarſe and common, 
I will never envy * thoſe, that the 
* Miſerable are people call great and happy. A ſound 
thoſe people that mind is not to be ſhaken with a popular 
the world ac- and vain applaufe; nor is it in the power 
count great and of their pride to diſturb the ſtate of our 
happy. ' happinefs. An honeſt man is known now 
a-days by the duſt he raiſes upon the way, 
and it is become a point of honour to over-run people, and 
keep all at a diſtance ; though he that is put out of the way, 
may perchance be happier than he that takes it. He that 
would exerciſe a power profitable to himſelf and grievous to 
no body elſe, let him practiſe it upon his paſſions. They 
that have burnt cities, otherwiſe invincible, driven armies 
before them, and bathed themſelves in human blood; after 
that they have overcome all open enemies, they have been 
vanquiſhed by their luſt, by their cruelty, and without an) 
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reliltance. Alexander was poſſeſſed with the madneſs of lay- 
| iog kingdoms waſte, He began with Greece, where he was 
brought up; and there he quarried himſelf upon that in it 
which was beſt; he enſlaved Lacedemon, and ſilenced 
Athens: nor was he content with the deſtruction of thoſe 
towns, Which his father Philip had either conquered or 
| bought; but he made himfelf the enemy of human nature; 
and, like the worſt of beaſts, he worried what he could not 
eat, Felicity is an unquiet thing; it torments itſelf, and 
puzzles the brain. It makes ſome pure ambitious, others 
luxurious z it puffs up ſome, and ſoftens others; only, (as it 
is with wine) ſome heads bear it better than others; bur it 
diſſolves all. Greatneſs ſtands upon a precipice; and if pro- 
ſperity carries a man never fo little beyond his poiſe, it o- 
ver-bears and daſhes him to pieces. It is a rare thing for 
a man in a great fortune, to lay down his happineſs gently; 


n it being a common fate, for a man to ſink under the weight 
| of thoſe felicities that raiſe him, How many of the nobility 
* did Marius bring down to herdſmen, and other mean offi- 
P ces? Nay, in the very moment of our deſpiſing ſervants, we 
. may be made ſo ourſelves. | 
; CHAP. XII. 
, Hape and fear are the bane of human life. 
y N O man can be ſaid to be perfectly happy, that runs 
the riſk of diſappointment ; which is the caſe of e- 
le very man that fears or hopes for any thing. For hope and 
d fear, how diſtant ſoever they may ſeem to be the one from 
ar the other, they are both of them yer coupled in the ſame 
er chain, as the guard and the priſoner; and the one treads 
ar upon the heel of the other. The reaſon of this is obvious, 
W for they are paſſions that look forward, and are very ſolicitous 
Ys for the future; only hope is the more plauſible weakneſs 
1d of the two ; which in truth, upon the main, are inſeparable, 
7 for the one cannot be without the other; but where the 
at hope is ſtronger than the fear, or the fear than the hope, 
to we call it the one or the other; for, without fear, it were 
Il no longer hope, but certainty; as without hope, it were no 
es longer fear, but deſpair, We may come to underſtand, 
er whether our diſputes are vain, or no, if we do but conſider, 


en that we ace either troubled about the preſent, the future, 
L N 5 


— 
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or both. If the preſent, it is eafy to judge, and the future i 
uncertain. It is a fooliſh thing to be miſerable before-hang, 
for ſear of miſery to come; for a man loſes the preſent 
which he might enjoy, in expectation of the future: nay, 
the fear of loſing any thing is as bad as the loſs itfelf, | 
will be as prudent as I can, but not timorous, or careleſs; 
and I will bethink myſelf, and forecaſt what inconvemencig 
may happen before they come, It is true, a man may fear, 
and.yet not be fearful; which is no more, than to have the 
affection of fear, without the vice of it; but yet a fre 
admittance of it runs into a habit. It is a ſhameful and 
an unmanly thing to be doubtful, timorous and uncertain; 
to ſet one ſtep forward, and another backward; and to be 
reſolute, Can there be any man fo fearful, that had not 
rather fall once, than hang always in ſuſpence? 
Our * miſeries are endleſs, if we ſtand 
* Our miſeries in fear of all poſſibilities ; the beſt way, 
are endleſs, if in ſuch a cafe, is to drive out one nail 
awe fear all poſ- with another, and a little to qualify fear 
ſibilities. with hope; which may ſerve to palliate 
a misfortune, tho' not to cure it. Ther 
is not anything that we fear, which is ſo certain to come, asitis 
certain that many things which we do fear will not come; 
but we are loth to oppoſe our credulity when it begins to 
move us, and ſo to bring our fear to the teſt. Well! but, 
what if the thing we fear ſhould come to paſs ? Perhaps 
it will be the better for us. Suppoſe it to be death itfelh, 
why may it not prove the glory of my hfe? Did not pot- 
ſon make Socrates famous? And was not Cato's ſword a 
you part of his honour ? Do we fear any misfortune to be- 
al us? We are not preſently ſure that it will happen. 
How many deliverances have come unlooked for? And 
how many miſchiefs that we looked for, have never come th 
paſs? It is time enough to lament when it comes, and in 
the interim to promiſe ourſelves the beſt, What do I 
know but ſomething or other may delay or divert it? Some 
have eſcaped out of the fire; others, when a houſe has 
fallen over their head, have received no hurt: one mat 
has been ſaved when a ſword was at his throat; another 
has been condemned, and out- lived his headſman: ſo that 
ill fortune, we ſee, as well as good, has her levities: per- 
adventure it will be, peradventure not; and till it comes 
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to paſs, we are not ſure of it: we do many times take 
words in a worſe ſenſe than they were intended, and ima · 


ine things to be worſe taken than they are. R is time 


enough to bear a misfortune when it comes, without an- 
ticipating it. | | | | 

He _ _ dehver _—_ from all pi 
apprehenſions of the + future, let him + Prepare for 
llt take for granted, that all fears will 2% avor/t, — 
fall upon him; and then examine and 
meaſure the evil that he fears, which he will ſnd to be nei - 


| ther great, nor long. Beſide, that the ills which he 


fears he may ſuffer, he faffers in the very fear of them. As 
in the ſymptoms of an approaching diſeaſe, a man ſhalt find 
himſelf lazy and liſtleſs; a wearineſs in his limbs, with a 
yawning and ſhuddering all over him: fo it is in the cafe of 
a weak mind; it fancies misfortunes and makes a man 
wretched before his time. Why ſhould I rorment myſelf at 
preſent, with what perhaps may fall out fifty years hence ? 
This humour is a kind of voluntary diſeaſe, and an induſtri- 
eus contrivance of our own unhappineſs, to complain of an 
iffliction that we do not feel. Some are not only moved 
with grief itfelf, but with the mere opinion of it; as chil- 
dren will ſtart at a ſhadow, or-at the fight of a deformed 
perſon. If we ſtand in fear of violence from a powerful 
enemy, it is ſome comfort to us, that whoſoever makes. 
himſelf terrible to others, is not without fear himſelf : the 


| leaſt noiſe makes a lion ſtart; and the ſierceſt of beaſts, what- 


ſever enrages them, makes them tremble too: a ſhadow, 
a yoice, an unuſual odour, rouſes them. 

The things moſt to be feared I take to | 
be three kinds: * want, ſickneſs, and * The things 
thoſe violences that may be impoſed up- m9/? to be feared 
on us by a ſtrong hand. The laſt of thefe are want, jick- 
bas the greateſt force, becauſe it comes meſs, andthe vis 
attended with noiſe and tumult: whereas oler:ces of men 
tie incommodities of poverty, and diſea- in power. 
les are moſt natural, and ſteal upon us in 
lence, without any external circumſtances of horror: but 
the other marches in pomp, with fire, and ſword, gibbets, 
tacks, hooks; wild beaſts to devour us; ſtakes to impale 
us; engines to tear us to pieces; pitched bags to burn us 
In, and a thouſand other exquiſite inventions of cruelty, 
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No wonder then, if that be moſt dreadful to us, that pre- 
ſents itſelf in ſo many uncouth ſhapes ; and by the very ſo- 
lemnity is rendered the moſt formidable. The more inſtry. 
ments of bodily pain the executioner ſhews us, the more 
frightful he makes himſelf: for, many men that would 
have encountered death in any generous form, with relolu- 
tion enough, is yet overcome with the manner of it, A 


for the calamities of hunger, and thirſt, inward ulcer, 


ſcorching fevers, tormenting fits of the ſtone, I look upon 
theſe miſeries to be at leaſt as grievous as any of the reſt; 
only ＋ do not ſo much affect the fancy, becauſe they lie 
out of ſight. Some people talk high of dangers at a di- 
tance; but (like cowards) when the executioner comes to 
do his duty, and ſhews us the fire, the axe, the ſcaffold, aud 
death at hand, their courage fails them upon the very pinch, 
when they have moſt need of it. Sickneſs, (I hope) cap- 
tivity, fire, are no new things to us; the falls of houſes, fu- 
nerals, and conflagrations, are every day before our eyes, 
The man that I ſupped with laſt night is dead before morn- 
ing; why ſhould 1 wonder then, ſeeing ſo many fall about 
me, to be hit at laſt myſelf: what can be greater madneſs 
than to cry out, who would have dreamed of this? And 
why nor, I beſeech you? Where is that eſtate that may 
not be reduced to beggary ? That dignity which may not 
be followed with baniſhment, diſgrace, and extreme con- 
tempt? That kingdom that may not ſuddenly fall to ruin, 
change its maſter and be depopulated? That prince that 
may not paſs the hand of a common hangman ? That 
which is one man's fortune, may be another's; but the 


foreſight of calamities to come, breaks the violence of 
them, | 


. 


I is according to the true, or falſe eſtimate of things, 
that we are happy or miſerable. 


H O W many things are there that the fancy makes 
terrible by night, which the day turns into ridicu- 
Jous ? What 1s there 1n labour, or in death, that a man 
ſhould be afraid of? they are much lighter in act, than in 
eontemplation; and, we may contema them, but we vil 
not: ſo that it is not becauſe they are hard, that we dread 
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them; but they are hard, becauſe we are firſt afraid of 
them. Pains, and other violences of fortune are the fame 
thing to us, that goblins are to children: we are more 
ſcared with them than hurt. We take up our opinions upon 
trult, and err for company, ſtill judging that to be beſt, that 
hasmoſt competitors. We make a falſe calculation of matters, 
becauſe we adviſe with opinion, and not with nature: and 
this miſleads us to a higher eſteem for riches, honour, and 
power, than they are worth : we have been uſed to ad- 
mire, and recommend them, and a private error is quickly 
turned into a public. The greateſt and the ſmalleſt things 
are equally hard to be comprehended; we account many 
things great, for want of underſtanding what effeQually is 
ſo:' and we reckon other things to be ſmall, which we find 
frequently to be of the higheſt value. Vain things only move 
rain minds; the accidents that we ſo much boggle at, are 
not terrible in themſelves, but they are made ſo by our in- 
n. WW frmities ; but we conſult rather what we hear than what 
ue Ve feel, without examining, oppoſing, or diſcuſſing the things 
en ve fear; fo that we either ſtand (till and tremble, or elſe 
od dredly run for it; as thoſe troops did, that upon the raiſ- 
uy W's of the duſt, took a flock of fheep for the enemy. When 
not ue body and mind are corrupted, it is no wonder if all 
on- dchiogs prove intolerable; and not becauſe they are ſo in 
in, uch, but becauſe we are diſſolute, and fooliſh: for we 
hat {Ware infatuated to ſuch a degree, that betwixt the common 
hat nadneſs of men, and that which falls under the care of the 
the pbyſician, there is but this difference; the one labours of 
a diſeaſe, and the other of a falſe opinion. 

The ſtoicks hold, that all thoſe torments that commonly 
draw from us groans, and ejaculations, are in themſelves 
tnval, and contemptible. but theſe highflown expreſſions 
apart, (how true ſoever) let us difcourte | 
the point, at the rate of ordinary men, Let every man 
and not make ourſelves miſerable before make the beſt 
pur time; for the things we apprehend of his lot. 

to be at hand, may poſhbly never come 


man e paſs. Some things trouble us more than they ſhould, 
n in tber things ſooner; and ſome things again diſorder us, 
will Nett ought not to trouble us at all: ſo that we either en- 


age, or create, or anticipate our diſquiets. For the firſt 
art, let it reſt as a matter in controverſy, for that which I 


| 
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account light, another perhaps will judge inſupportabk: 
one 1 under | tn lath, 9 W Rab 
phillip. How ſad a calamity is poverty to one man, which 
to another appears rather deſirable, than inconvenient? fu 
the poor man who has nothing to loſe has nothing to fey; 
and he that would enjoy himſelf to the ſatisfaction of hu 
ſoul, mult be either poor indeed, or at leaſt look as if he 
were ſo. Some people are extremely dejected with fickneh, 
and pain: whereas Epicurus bleſſed his fate with his li 
breath, in the acuteſt torments of the ſtone imaginaby, 
And ſo for baniſhment, which to one man is fo grievoy, end 


and yet to another is no more than a bare change of place: dar 
a thing that we do every day for our health, pleaſure; , WF Th: 


and the account even of common buſineſs, How ti. our! 
rible is death to one man, which to another appears de (hal 
greateſt providence in nature; even towards os de! 
conditions? It is the wiſh of ſome, the relief of many, ad foo! 
the end of all. It ſets the ſlave at liberty, carries the by It is 
niſhed man home, and places all mortals upon the ſame l · ¶ ate 
vel: inſomuch that life itſelf were puniſhment without u. too 
When I ſee tyrants, tortures, violences, the proſped d have 
death is a conſolation to me, and the only remedy agaul Wi the « 
the injuries of life, | leck 
Nay, ſo great are our miſtakes in the true eſtimate of Wi Vea 
things, that we have hardly done any thing that we hai Wi it. p. 
not had reaſon to wiſh undone; and we have found the mag 
things we feared to be more deſirable than thoſe we core Wi and 
| ed: * our very prayers have been ma "gh 
* Our very pernicious than the curſes of our enemies; lt 1 
prefers many and we mult pray again to have ou fi lite 
times are cur- former prayers forgiven, Where's u ne 
fer. wiſe man that wiſhes to himſelf the uibs Wl ©P! 
ol his mother, nurſe, or his tutor; te Perh 
worſt of enemies, with the intention of the belt of friend! 
We are undone if their prayers be heard; and it is our d 
ty to pray that they may not; for they are no other tba 
well meaning execrations. They take evil for good; ad 
one wiſh fights with another: give me rather the cor 
tempt of all thoſe things whereof they wiſh me the great 
plenty, We are equally hurt by ſome that pray for 
and by others that curſe us: the one imprints in us af 


fear, and the other does us miſchief by à miſtake, 50 W 
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is no wonder if mankind be miſerable, when we are 
brought up from the very cradle under the imprecations of 
our parents. We pray for triftes without ſo much as 
thinking of the greateſt bleſſings ; and we are not aſhamed 
many times to aſk God for that which we ſhould bluſh to 
| own to our neighbour, | 

It is with us, as with an innocent “ that 
my father had in his family, She fell “ We are vaie 
blind on a ſudden, and no body could per- andnwicked, and 
ſuade her ſhe was blind. She could not ui not believe 
Jendure the houſe (ſhe cry'd) it was ſo it. 
dark, and was ſtill calling to go abroad, 
That which we laughed mx in her, we find to be true in 
ourſelves, we are covetous and ambitious; but the world 
{hall never bring us to acknowledge it, and we impute it to 
the place : nay, we are the worſe of the two; for that blind 
fool called for a guide, and we wander about without one. 
tis a hard matter to cure thoſe that will not believe they 
are lick, We are aſhamed to admit a malter, and we are 
too old to learn, Vice ſtill goes before virtue; ſo that we 
have two works to do; we mult caſt off the one, and learn 
the other, By one evil we make way to another, and only 
ſeck things to be avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon 
weary, That which ſeemed too much when we wiſhed. for 
it, proves too little when we have it; and it is not as ſome 
imagine, that fehcity is greedy; but it is little and narrow, 
and cannot ſatisfy us. That which we take to be very 
high at a-diſtance, we find it to be but low, when we come 
at u. And the buſineſs is, we do not underitand the true 
[tate of things: we are deceived by rumors; when we have 
gained the thing we aimed at, we find it to be either ill or 
empty; or perchance leſs than we expect, or otherwiſe 
perhaps great, but not good. 


- C HAP. XV. 
The bleſſings of temperance and moderation. 


HERE is not any thing chat is neceſſary to us, but, 
we have it either cheap or gratis; and this is the 
pronifion that our heavenly father has made for us, whoſe 
boumy was never wanting to our needs, It is true, the 
belly eta ves and calls upon; us, but then a ſmall matter con- 


| 
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tents it: a little bread and water is ſufficient, and all the 
reſt is but ſuperfluous. He that lives according to reaſon 
ſhall never be poor; and he that governs his life by op. 
nion, ſhall never be rich; for nature is limited, but Fancy 
is boundleſs. As for meat, cloaths, and lodging, alittle 
feeds the body, and as little covers it: ſo that if mankind 
would only attend human nature, without gaping at ſuper. 
fluities, a cook would be found as needleſs as a ſoldier : for 
we may have neceſſaries upon very eaſy terms; whereas ye 
put ourſelves to great pains for exceſſes. When we are 
cold, we may cover Ae with ſkins of beaſts, and . 
gainſt violent heats we have natural grottos; or, with x 
few oſiers and a little clay, we may defend ourſelves againl 
all ſeaſons. Providence has been kinder to us than to leave 
us to live by our wits, and to ſtand in need of invention and 
arts: it is only pride and curioſity that involves us in diff. 
culties : if nothing will ſerve a man but rich cloaths and 
furniture, ſtatues and plate, a numerous train of ſervants, 
and the rarities of all nations, it is not fortune's fault, but 
his own, that he is not ſatisfied : for his deſires are inſata - 
ble, and this is not a thirſt, but a diſeaſe ; and if he were 
maſter of the whole world, he would be ſtil] a beggar. [lt 
is the mind that makes us rich and happy, in what condi- 
tion ſoever we are; and money ſignifies no more to it than 
it does to the gods. If the religion be ſincere, no matter 
for the ornameats. lt is only luxury and avarice that makes 
poverty grievous to us; for it is a very ſmall” matter that 
does our bufinzſs ; and when we hive provided againlt cold, 
hunger, and thirſt, all the reſt is but vanity and excels: 
and there is no need of expence upon foreign delicacies, ot 
the artifices of the kitchen. What is he the worſe for po- 
verty, that deſpiſes theſe things? nay, is he not rather the 
better for it, becauſe he is not able to go to the price of 
them? For he is kept ſound whether he will or no: and 
that which a man cannot do, looks many times as if be 
would not, ö 
When I look back into the“ moder- 
#* The modera- tion of paſt ages, it makes me aſhamedto 
ration of paſt diſcourſe, as if poverty had need of any 
agel. conſolation: for we are now come to that 
degree of intemperance, that a fair pain 
mony is too little for a meal. Homer had but one ſervant, 
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Plato three, and Zeno ou maſter of the maſculine ſect of 
Stoicks) had none at all. The daughters of Scipio had 
their. portions out of the common treaſury, for their father 
left them not worth a penny: how happy were their huf- 
bands that had the people of Rome for their father-in-law ? 
Shall any man now contemn poverty after theſe eminent ex- 
amples, which are ſufficient not only to juſtify, but to re- 
commend it? Upon Diogenes's only ſervant's running away 
from him, lie was told where he was, and perſuaded to 
ſetch him back again. What; ſays he, can Manes live 


© without: Diogenes, and not Diogenes without Manes?“ 


and ſo let him go. The piety and moderation of Scipio 
has made his memory more venerable than his arms; and 
more yet after he left his country, than while he defended 
it: for matters were come to that paſs, that either Scipio 


muſt be injurious to Rome, or Rome to Scipio. Coarſe 


bread and water, to a temperate man, is as good as a feaſt; 
and the very herbs of the ſield yield a nouriſhment to man, 
as well as to beaſts. It was not by choice meats and per- 
ſumes that our forefathers recommended themſelves, but in 
virtuous actions, and the ſweat of honeſt, military, and of 
manly labour s. 1 

While nature lay in common, and all 


f ber benefits were promiſcuouſſy enjoyed, + The ſtate of 


what could be happier than the ſtate of innocence. 
mankind, when people lived without ava- 

nce or envy ? what could be richer, than when there was 
vot a poor man to be found in the world? So ſoon as this 
impartial bounty of providence came to be reſtrained by 
covetouſneſs, and that particulars appropriated that to 
themſclves which was. intended for all, then did poverty 
creepinto the world; when ſome men by deſiring more than 
came to their. ſhare, loſt their title to the reſt. A loſs ne- 


Ver to be repaired; for though we may. come vet to get 


much, we once had all. The fruits of the earth were in 
thoſe days divided among the inhabitants of it, without ei- 
ther want or exceſs. So long as men contented themſelves 
With their lot, there. was no violence; no engroſſing or 


hiding of thoſe-benefits, for particular advantages. which 


were appointed for the community; but every man had as 
much cate ſor his neighbour as for himſelf. No arms or 
oodſhed; no, war but with wild beaſts: but, under the 
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protection of a wood or a cave, they ſpent their days with. 
out cares, and their nights without groans : their innocence 
was their ſecurity and their protection. There was as yet 
no beds of ſtate, no ornaments of pearl or embroidery, not 
any of thoſe remorſes that attend them ; but the heaven 
were their canopy, and the glories of them their ſpeQacle, 
The motions of the orbs, the courſes of the:{tars; and the 
-wonderful order of providence, was their contemplation; 
there was no fear of the. houſe: ſalling; or the ruſling of: 
rat behind the arras ; they had no palaces then like cities; 
but they had open air, and/breathing-room ; chryſtal foun- 
tains, refreſhing ſhades, the meadows dreſt up in their natie 
beauty, and ſuch cottages as were according to nature, and 
wherein they lived contentedly, 'without fear either of 
loſing, or of falling. Thele people lived without eicher ſo. 
litude or fraud; and yet I mult call them rather happy tha 
wiſe. That men were generally better before they were 
corrupted, than after, I make no doubt; and 1 am apt to 
believe, that they were both ſtronger and hardier too; but 
their wits were not yet come to maturity; for nature doe 
not give virtue; and it is a kind of art to become good: 
they had not as yet torn up the bowels of the earth for gold, 
ſilver, or precious ſtones; and ſo far were they from ki: 
ling any man, as we do, for a ſpectacle, that they were nat 
as yet come to it, either in fear or anger; nay, they ſpared 
the very fiſhes, But after all this, they were innocent, be- 
cauſe they were ignorant; and there is a great difference 
betwixt not knowing how to offend, and not being willing 
to do it, They had in that rude life, certain images and 
reſemblances of virtue, bst yet they fell ſhort of virtue i- 
ſelf, which comes only by inſtitution, learning, and ſtedy, 
as it is perfected by practice. It is indee«) the end for which 
we were born, but yet it did not come into the world wit 
us; and in the belt of men, before they are inſtructed, we 
find rather the matter, and the ſeeds of virtue, than the vi 
tue itſelf, it is the wonderful benignity of nature, that his 
laid open to us all things that may do us good, and only hil 
thoſe things from us that may hurt us: as it ſhe durit n 
truſt us with gold and ſilver, or with iron, which is the i- 
ſtrument of war and contention for the other. It is we out 
ſelves that have drawn out of the earth, both the caules 
and che inſtruments of our dangers 2 and We are ſo vans 
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to ſet the higheſt eſteem upon thoſe things to which nature 
has aſſigned the lowelt place. What can be more coarſe 
and rude in the mine, than theſe precious metals? or more 
faviſh and dirty, than the people that dig and work them? 
and yet they defile our minds more than our bodies, and 
make the poſſeſſor fouler than the artificer of them. Rich 
men, in fine, are only the greater ſlaves. Both the one and 
the other wants a great deal. "Bp 

Happy is that man that eats only for 
hunger, and drioks only for thirſt; that A temperate 
ſtands upon his own legs, and lives by rea- U:fe is a happy 
fon, not by example; and provides for uſe iſe. 

and neceſſity; not for oſtentation and 
| pomp. Let us curb our ap tites, encourage virtue, and 
rather be beholden to ourſelves for riches than to fortune, 
who when a man draus himſelf into a narrow compaſs, has 
the leaſt mark at him. Let my bed be plaia and clean, 
and my cloaths ſo too; iny meat without much expence or 
many waiters: . and neither a burthen to my purſe, nor to 


my body; nor to go out the ſame way it came in. That 


which is too little for luxury, is abundantly enough for na- 
ture, : The end of eating and drinking is ſatiety; now, 
What matters it though one cats and drinks more, and ano- 
ther leſs, ſo long as the one is not a-hungiy, nor the other 
a-thirlty ? Epicurus, that limits pleaſure to nature, as the 
Stoicks do virtue, is undoubtedly in the right ; and thoſe 
that cite him! to authoriſe their voluptuouſneſs, do exceed- 
ingly miſtake him, and only ſeck a good authority for an 
evil cauſe: for their pleaſures of floth, gluttony, and luſt, 
have no affinity at all with his precepts or meaning. It is 
true, that at firſt ſight, his philoſophy ſeems effeminate; 
but he that looks nearer him, will 2 to be a very 
brave man, only in a womaniſh dreſs. 
It is a common objection, I know, * 
that theſe philoſphers do not live at the“ Let philoſo- 


rate they talk; for they can flatter their phers live as 


ſuperiors, gather; eſtates, and be as much they teach. 
concerned at the loſs, of fortune, or of 

friends, as other people: as ſenſible of reproaches ; as lux- 
urious in their eating and drinking, their furniture, their 
bouſes ; as magnificent in their plate, ſervants, and officers; 
3s protuſe and curious in their gardens, &c. Well! and 
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what of all this, or if it were twemy times more ? It is ſome 
degree of virtue for a man to condemn himſelf; and if be 
cannot come up to the beſt, to be yet better than the work; 
and if he cannot wholly ſubdue his appetites, however 10 
check and diminiſh them. If 1 do not live as I preach, 
take notice that I do not ſpeak of myſelf, but of virtue; 
nor am I ſo mucli offended with other men's vices: as with 
my own. All this was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: 
nor is any virtue ſo ſacred, as to eſcape malevolence. The 
cynic Demetrius was a great inſtance of ſeverity and morti- 
fication; and one that impoſed upon himſelf, neither to poſ- 
ſeſs any thing, nor ſo much as to aſł it: and yet he had this 
ſcom put upon him, that his profeſſion was poverty, not virtue, 
Plato is blamed for aſſeing money: Ariſtotle for receiving it; 
Demoeritus for neglecting it; Epicurus for conſuming it, 
How happy were we if we could but come to imitate they 
men's vices ! for if we knew our own. condition, we ſhould 
find work enough at home. But we are like people that 
are making merry at a play, or a tavern, when their own 
houſes are on fire, and yet they know nothing of it. Nay, 
Cato himſelf was ſaid to be a drunkard ; but drunkenneſ 
itſelf ſha}l ſooner be proved to be no crime, than Cato di- 
' honeſt, They that demoliſh temples, and overturn alta, 
ſhew their good-will, though they ean do the gods no hun; 
and fo it fares with thoſe that invade the reputation of pre 
men. If the profeſſors of virtue, be as the world calls them, 
avaritious, libidinous, ambitious; what are they then thit 
have a deteſtation for the very name of it? but malicious ta- 
tures do not want wit to abuſe honeſter men than themſelves, 
It is the practioe of the mukitude, to bark at eminent men, 
as little dogs do at fſtranpers 5 for they look upon other 
men's virtues as the upbraiding of their own wickedhe6, 
We ſhould do well to commend thoſe that are good; if not, 
let us paſs them over; but however let us ſpare ourfelfes; 
for beſide the blaſpheming of virtue, our rage is to no pur- 
pole. But to return now to my text. | 
5 We are ready enough to limit othen, 
It is good to but loth to put bounds and reſtraint upoi 
practiſe fruga- ourſelves; though we know that may 
lity in pleniy. times a greater evil is cured by a leſs; aol 
; the mind that will got be brought to w- 
tue by precepts, oomes to it frequently by neceſſuuy. Let 
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us try a little to eat upon a joint-ſtool ; to ſerve ourſelves; 
to live within compaſs, and accomodate our cloaths to the 
end they were made for, Occaſional experiments of our 
| moderation give us the beſt proof of our firmneſs and vir- 
tue, A well governed appetite is a great part of liberty; 
and it is a bleſſed lot, that ſince no man can have all things 
that he would have, we may all of us forbear deſiring what 
we have not, It is the office of temperance to over-rule #' 
us in our pleaſures: ſome ſhe rejects, others ſhe 33 x | 


and keeps within bounds; oh! the delights of reſt, when Wn. 
a man comes to be weary ; and of meat, when he is hearti- + 
ly hungry! 1 have learned (fays our author) by one jour- 189 
ney, how many things we have that are ſuperfluous, (and Va 
how eaſily they may be ſpared) for, when we are without 1 
them, upon neceſſity, we do not ſo much as feel the want of 
them. This is the ſecond bleſſed day (ſays he) that my 
friend and I have travelled together: one waggon carries 
ourſelves, and our ſervants; my mattreſs lies upon the 
ground, and I upon that: our diet anſwerable to our lodg- at 
ing; and never without our figs and our table-books. The i 
muletier without ſhoes, and the mules only prove them+ 14 
** ſelves to be alive by their walking. In this —_— Iam not 155 
t 77 
f 


0 willing, I perceive, to own mylelf, but as often as we hap- 
by pen into better company, I preſently fall a bluſhing ; which 
eat news, that I am not yet confirmed in thoſe things which 


m, ] approve and commend: I am not yet come to own my 
hat frugality; for he that is aſhamed to be ſeen in a mean condi- 
. tion, would be proud of a ſplendid one. I value myſelf 
0. upon what paſſengers think of me, and tacitly renounce my 
t, principles; whereas I ſhould rather lift up my voice to be 
ber heard by mankind, and tell them, you are all mad; your 
60 minds are ſet upon ſuperfluities, and you value no man for 
01 * virtues,” I came one night weary home, and threw my- 
ts; {elf upon the bed, with this conſideration about me : there 
u. „is nothing ill that is well taken.“ My baker tells me, he 


has no bread; but, fays he, I may get ſome of your tenants, 
ny though 1 fear it is not good. No matter, ſaid I, for I will 
yo tay until it be bettet; that is to ſay, until my ſtomach will 
any be glad of worſe. It is diſcretion ſometimes to praiſe 
ach temperance, and uſe oui ſelves to a little; for there are ma- 
vit- vy difficulties both of time and place, that may force us up- 
1« ent: when we come to the matter of patrimony, how 
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ſtrictly do we examine, what every man is worth, before 
we will truſt him with a penny; * ſuch a man, we ery, hy 
© a great eſtate, but it is ſhrewdly incumbered ; a very fair 
© houſe, but it was built with borrowed money; a numerous 
family, but he does not keep touch with his creditors; if 
his debts were paid, he would not be worth a groat. 
Why do we not take the ſame courſe in other things, and 
examine what every man is worth? It is not enough to hate 
a long train of attendants, vaſt poſſeſſions, or an incredible 
treaſure in money, and jewels; a man may be poor for al 
this. There is only this difference at beſt; one man bor. 
rows of the uſerer, and the other of fortune. What ſigri 
fies the carving or gilding of the chariot; is the maſter exet 
the better for it? e e e Vow | 
| ** We cannot cloſe up this chapter with 
+ The modera- a more generous 4 inſtance of moder- 
tion and brave- tion than that of Fabricius. Pyrrhus 
ry of Fabricius, - tempted him with a ſum of money to be- 

Ee tray his country; and Pyrrhus's phyh- 
cian offered Fabricius, for a ſum of money, to poiſon hi 
maſter :| but he was too brave, either to be overcome by 
gold, or to be overcome by poiſon; ſo that he refuſed the 
money, and adviſed Pyrrhus to have a care of treachery; 
and this in the heat too of a licentious war: Fabricius vn. 
| Jued himſelf upon his poverty, and was as much above the 
thought of riches, as of poiſon. Live, Pyrrhus, ſays he, 
by my friendſhip; and turn that to thy ſatis faction, which 
* was. before thy trouble, that is to fay, that Fabricius 
could not be corupted,” | | 

n 
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Conflancy of mind gives a man reputation, and mats 
him happy in deſpite of all misfortune. © 


"|. H E whole duty of man may be reduced to the tuo 
points of abſtinence and patience; temperance it 
proſperity, and courage in adverſity. We have already 
treated of the former; agd the other follows now i 
courle, r | | 
OE _  Epicurus will have it, that a wiſe man 


7 ; A wiſe man will bear all injuries; but the ſtoicks will 
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pot allow thoſe things to be injuries, 4s above inju- 
which Epicurus calls ſo. Now, betwixt rie. 
theſe two, there is the ſame difference 1 N 
mat we find betwixt two gladiators; the one receives "gl 
wounds, but yet maintains his ground ; the other tells the 9 1 
people. when he is in blood, that it is but a {cratch, and will of 
not ſuffer any body to part them. An injury. cannot be G 
received: but it muſt be done, but it may be done, and yet 1 
not received; as a man may be in the water, and not ſwim, 
but if he ſwims, it is preſumed that he is in the water. Or tt 
if a blow, or a ſhot be levelled at us, it may ſo happen 0 
that a man may miſs his aim, or ſome accident interpoſe i 
that may divert the miſchief. That which is hurt is paſ- 15 
five, and inferior to that which hurts it; but you will ſay, 
that Socrates was condemned and put to death, and ſo re- 
ceived an injury; but I anſwer, that the tyrants did him 
an injury, and yet he received none. He that ſteals any Th 
thing irom me, and hides it inmy own houſe ; though I have bi 
not lo{t it, yet he bas ſtolen it. He that lies with his own = 
wife, and takes ber for another woman; though the wo- ""Þ 
man be honeſt, the man is an adulterer. .Suppoſe a man 7 
gires me a draught of poiſon, and it proves not ſtrong e- 


. 


; nough to kill me; his guilt is never the lets for the diſap- 
2 pointment. He that makes a paſs at me, is as much a 
he murderer, though I put it by, as if he had {truck me to the 
e, heart. It is the intention, not the effect that makes the 
ch wickedneſs, He is a thief that has the will of killing, 
* and ſlaying, before his hand is dipt in blood: As it is ſa - 


cnlege; the very intention of laying violent hands upon ho- 
ly things. If a philoſopher be expoſed to torments, the 
axe over his head, his body wounded, his guts in his hands, 
I will allow him to groan; for virtue if{cif cannot diveſt 
bes him of the nature of a man; but if his mind ſtand firm, he 
has diſcharged his part. A great mind enables a man to 
maintain his (tation with honour ; ſo that he only makes uſe 


wo of what he meets in his way, as a pilgrim that would fain 
n be at his journey's end. 
a It is the excellency of a great & mind 


to aſk nothing, and to want nothing; and * A preat man 
to ſay, I will have nothing to do with for- neither aſks any 
tune, that repulſes Cato, and prefers Va- thing nor wants 
will unius. He that quits his hold, and ac- ary thing. 
counts any thing good that is not honeſt, 
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runs gaping after caſualties, ſpends his days in anxiety, and 
vain expectation: that man is miſerable, And yet it i 
hard, you will ſay, to be baniſhed, or caſt into priſon, 
nay what if it were to be burnt, or any other way deſtroyed} 
We have examples in all ages, and in all caſes, of great men 
that have triumphed over all misfortunes. Metellus ſuf. 
fered exile reſolutely ; Rutilius chearfully. Socrates dif. 
puted in the dungeon; and though he might have made his 
eſcape, refuſed it; to ſhew the world how eaſy a thing it 
was to ſubdue the two great terrors of mankind, death and 
a goal. Or what ſhall we ſay of Mucins Sczvola ? a man 


only of a military courage, and without the help either of | 


philoſophy, or letters; who, when he found that he had 
killed the ſecretary, inſtead of Porfenna (the prince) burnt 
his right hand to aſhes for the miſtake ; and held his armin 
the flame, until it was taken away by his very enemies. 
Porienna did more eaſily pardon Mucius for his intent to 
kill him, than Mucius forgave himſelf for miſſing of his aim, 
He might have done a luckier thing, but never a braver. 
| | Did not Cato, in the laſt night of his“ 
* Cato's con- life, take Plato to bed with him; with 
Nancy. his ſword at his beds-head; the one, that 
| he might have death at his will; the 
other, that he might have it in his power; being reſolred 
that no man ſhould be able to ſay, either that he Killed, or 
that he ſaved Cato? So ſoon as he had compoſed his 
thoughts, he took his ſword; fortune, ſays he, I have hi- 
therto fought for my country's liberty and for my own, 
and only that I might live free among freemen ; but the 
cauſe is now loſt, and Cato ſafe. With that word, he calt 
himſelf upon his ſword; and after the phyficians, that 
prefled in upon him, had bound up is wound, he tore it 
open again; and ſo expired with the ſame greatneis of ſoul 
that he lived. Burt theſe are the examples, you will fay, 
of men famous in their generations. Let us but confult hil- 
tory, and we ſhall find, even in the moſt effeminate of na- 
tions, and the moſt diſſolute of times, men of all degrees, 
apes, and fortunes, nay, even women themſelves, that hare 


overcome the fear of death: which, in truth, is ſo little to 


be feared, that, duly conſidered, it is one of the greatelt 
; benefits in nature, It was as great an honour for Cato, 


when his party was broken, that he himſelf Itood bis 
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ground; an it would; have been if he had cartied the day, 
and ſeitled an univerſal peade: for it is an equal prudence 
to male the beſt of a bad game, and to manage a good one, 
The day he was repulſed, he played; and the * that 
he killed himſelf, he read; as valuing the Joſwof his life 
god the miſſing of an office at the ſame rate, People, I 
know, are very apt to pronounce upon other men's inftrmi- 
ties. by the meafure of their own, and to think it impoſſihle 
that a man ſhauld be content to be burnt, wounded, killed, 


ar ſhackled, „ ſome caſes he may. It is only for a 


great mind to judge of great things; for otherwiſe, that 
which is our infirmity, will ſeem to be another body's; as 
s ſtraight ſtick in the water appears to be crooked ; he that 
yields, draws upon his own head his own ruin; for we are 
fare to get the bettet of fortune, if we do but ſtruggle with 
her. Fencers and wreſtlers we ſee what blows and bruiſes 
they endute, net only for honour but for exerciſe. If we 
tarn our backs onve, we are routed and purſued :; that man 
ally is happy, that idraws good out of evil, chat lands fait 
is his judgment, and unmoved with any external violence; 
or, however, ſo little moved, that the keeneſt arrow in the 
quiver of fortune is hum as a prick of a needle to him, rather 
than a wound: and all her other weapons fall him on- 
hy as hail upon the roof of a houſe, that crackles and flaps 
off again, without any damage to the inhabnant. : 
A generous and a clear - ſighted young 


man, will take/it for * 2 happineſs to en- 759 greatef 


counter ill fortune. It is nothing for a evil in advrr- 
man to hold op bis head in a calm; but fity it the ſub- 
to mamtam his poſt, when all others have #ritting 10 it. 
quitted their ground, and there to ſtand 2 
upright where other men are beaten down, this is divine 


and py; What ill is there in torments, or in 
hie 


thoſe things we commonly account grievous croſſes ? 
The great evil is the wam of courage, 2 and ſub- 
mitting to them: which can never happen to a wiſe man: 
for he ſtands upright under any weight; nothing that is to 
be borne diſpleaſes him; he knows his ſtrength; and what» 
ſoever may be any man's lot, he never complains of if it be 
ba own, Natate, he ſays, deceives no body; ſhe does 
rot tell us Whether our children ſhall be fair or foul, wiſe or 
fooliſh, good ſubjects or traitots, nor whether our fortune 
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ſhall be good or bad. We muſt not judge of a man by bi 
ornaments; but ſtrip him of all the advantages and the im. 
poſtures of fortune; nay, of his very body too, and look in. 
to his mind. If he: can ſee a naked ſword at his eyes, 
without ſo much as winking; if he make it a thing indiſſe. 
rent to him, whether his life go out at his throat, or at his 
mouth: if he can hear himſelf ſentenced to torments or ex- 
Hes, and under the very hand of the executioner ſay thus t 
himſelf, all this I am provided for, and it is no more thang 
man, that is to ſuffer the fate of humanity: this is the tens 
per of mind that ſpeaks a man happy ; and without this, al 
the confluences of external comforts ſignify no more thanthe 
perſonating of a king upon the ſt. ge; when the curtain i 
drawn, we are players again. Not that I pretend to ex- 
empt a wiſe man out of the number of men, as if he had no 
ſenſe of pain. But J reckon him as compounded of boy 
and ſoul ? the body is irrational, and may be galled, burnt, 
tortured ;: but the rational part is fearleſs, invincible, and 
not to be ſhaken,” I his it is that J reckon upon as the ſu- 
preme good of man; which until it be perfected, is but u 
unſteady àgitation ot thought; and in the perfection, an 
immoyc able {tabity, It is not im our contentions with 
Fortune, as in thote of the theatre, where we may throw 
down bur aims, and pray for guatter : but here we mull 
die firm and reſolute. There needs no encouragement u 
thoſe, things which we are inclined to by a natural in- 
ſtinct; as the preſervation of ourſelves with eaſe and ples · 
lure: but if it comes to the trial of our faith by torments, 
or of our courage by wounds, theſe are difficulties that ue 
mult be armed againſt by philoſophy and precept: and yet 
all this is to no more than what we were born to, and no 
matter of wonder at all; ſo that a wife man prepares him - 
{elf for it, as expecting that whatſoever may be, will be, 
My body is frail, and liable not only to the impreſſions of 
violence, but to afflictions alſo, that naturally ſucceed our 
pleatures, Full meals bring crudities; whoreing and drink- 
ing make the hands to ſhake, and the knees to tremble. It 
is only the ſurprize and newneſs of the thing, which males 
that misfortune terrible, which by premeditation might be 
made eaſy to us. For that which {ome people make light 
by ſufferance, others do by foreſight, Whatſoever is necel 
ſary, we mult bear patiently. It is no new thing to die, 30 
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new thing to mourn, and no new thing to be merry again; 
Muſt I be poor? I ſhall have company: in baniſhment ? 1 
will think myſelf born there. If I die, I ſhall be no more 
lick; and it is a thing I can do but once. * | 
Let us never wonder at any thing + we 3 


| are born to; for no man has reaſon to Let no man 


complain, where we are all in the ſame be ſurpriſed with 


| condition. He that eſcapes might have what he is born 


ſuffered; and it is but equal to ſubmit to to. 


| the law of mortality. We muft undergo. 


the colds of winter, the heats of ſummer, the diſtempers of 
the air, and diſeaſes of the: body. A wild beaſt meets us in 
one place, and a man that is more brutal, in another; we 
are here aſſaulted by ſire, there by water. Demetrius was 
reſerved by providence, for the age he lived in, to ſhew, 
that neither the times could corrupt him, nor he reform 
the people. He was à man of an exact judgment, ſteady 
to his purpoſe, and of a ſtrong eloquence ; not finical in his 
words, but his ſenſe was maſculine, and vehement. He 
was fo qualified in his life and diſcourſe, that he ſerved both 
for an cxample, and a reproach. If fortune ſhould have 
offered that man the government, and the poſſeſſion of the 
whole world upon condition not to lay it down again; I 
dare ſay he would have refuſed it: and thus have expoſtu- 
lated the matter with you. Why ſhould you tempt a 


* freeman to put his ſhoulder under a burden; oran honeſt 
man to pollute himſelf with the dregs of mankind ? Why 


* do you offer me the ſpoils of princes, and of nations, and 
the price not only of your blood, but of your fouls ?” It is 
the part of a great mind to be temperate in proſperity, reſo- 
ute in adverſity; to deſpiſe what the vulgar admire; and 
to preter a- mediocrity to an exceſs. Was not Socrates 
oppreſſed with poverty, labour, nay, and the worlt of wars 
In his own family, a fierce. and turbulent woman to his wife ? 
Were not his children indocible, and like their mother ? 
After leven and twenty years ſpent in arms, he fell under 
the ſlavery of the thirty tyrants, and moſt of them his bitter 
enemies: he came at laſt to be ſentenced as a violater of 


* religion, a.corruprer of youth, and a common enemy to 


God and man. =:Aftet this he wascimpriſoned; and put to 
death by poiſon, which was all ſo farifom working upon his 
mind, chat it nc ver ſo much as altered his countehãnee. We 
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are to hear ill accidents, as unkind ſeaſons, diſtempers, ot 
dtiſeaſes; and why may we not reckon the actions of wick. 
ed men even among thoſe accidents? Their deliberations 
are not counſels, but frauds, ſnares; and inordinate motion 
of the mind; and they are never without a thouſand pre. 
tences-and occaſions of doing a man miſchief. . They hay 
their informers, their knights of the poſt; they can male 
an inteteſt with powerful men, and one may be robbed a 
well upon the bench, as upon the high-way: They lie in 
wait for advantages, and live in perpetual agitation betwint 
hope and fear; whereas he that is truly compoſed, will and 
all ſhocks, either of violences, flatteries, or menace; 
without. perturbation, It is an inward fear that makes u 
curious after what we hear abroad. N 39a 
It ãs an error to attribute either good 

Þ+ The,works of or ill to + fortune: hut the matter of it ue 
fortune are nei- may; and we ourſelves are the occalion 
ther good nor e- ol it, being, in effect, the artificers of our 
vil,  -. | ; own happineſs, or miſery: for the mind 
| is above fortune; if that be evil, it makes 
every tbing elſe ſo toa; but if it be right, and ſincere, it 
corrects what is wrong, and molliſies what is hard, with mo- 
deſty and courage, There is a great difference among thoſe 
that the world calls wiſe men. Some take up private reſo- 
lutions of oppoſing q A but. they cannot. go through 
with them; for they alt gither dazzled with . oh 
the one hand, or affrighted with terrors.on.the other, But 
there are others that will cloſe, and grapple with fortune, 
and ſtill come off victorious, Mucius overcame the fire; 
Regulus the gibbet; Socrates, poiſon; Rutilius, baniſh 
ment ; Cato, death; Fabricius, riches; Tubero, poverty; 
and Sextius, honours. But there are ſome again ſo deli 
cate, that they cannot ſo much as bear aſcandalous report; 
which is the ſame thing as if a man ſhould quarrel for be- 
ing juſtled in a croud, or daſhed as he walks in the ſtreeu. 
He that bas a great way to go, mult expect a flip, to ſtum- 
ble and to be tired. To the luxurious man, frugality is 
uniſhment ; labour and induſtry, to the fluggard;; nay, 
udy itſelf ista torment to him: not thay theſe things are 
hard to us by,paturg; but we. ourſelves are vain and irreſo- 
luxe ;,nays;. wewonder many of us; -how/any, map can lire 
without Wine or eudute toi file. o early in a moraing. 
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A + brave man mult expect to be toſ- 
ſed; for he is to ſteer, his courſe in the + Virtue is glo- 
teeth of fortune, and to work againſt wind 7r72us fn extre- 
and weather. In the ſuffering of tor- mitzes. 
ments, though their appears but one vir- 
tue, a man exerciſcs many. That which is moſt eminent 
is patience (which is but a branch of fortitude) but there is 
prudence alſo in the choice of the action, and in the bear- 

ing what we cannot avoid: and there is conſtancy in bear- 
| ing it reſolutely ; and there is the ſame concurrence alſo of 
ſeveral virtues in other generous undertakings. When 
| Leonidas was to carry his 300 men into the ſtraights of 

Thermopylæ, to put a {top to Xerxes's huge army, come, 
fellow ſoldiers, ſays he, eat your dinners here, as if you 
© were to ſup in another world,” And they anſwered his re- 
ſolution, How plain and imperious was that ſhort ſpeech 


of Cæditius to his men upon a deſperate adlion; and how, 


plorious a mixture was there in it both of bravery and pru- 
dence? Soldiers, ſays he, it is neceſſary for us to go, but 


it is not neceſſary for us to return,” This brief and perti - 


nent harangue, was worth ten thouſand of the frivolous 
cavils, and diſtinctions of the ſchools, which rather break the 
mind, than fortify it; and when it is once perplexed, and 
pricked with difficulties and ſcruples, there they leave it, 
Our paſſions are numerous and itrong, and not to be maſter- 
ed with quirks and tricks, as if a man ſhould undertake to 
defend the cauſe of God and man with a bulruſh, It was 
a remarkable piece of honour and policy together, that ac- 
tion of Cæſar's upon the taking of Pompey's cabinet at the 
battle of Pharſalia : it is probable that the letters in it might 
hare diſcovered who were his friends, and who his ene— 
mies; and yet he burnt it, without ſo much as opening it: 
elteeming it the nobleſt way of pardoning, to keep himſelf 
ignorant both of the offender, and of the offence. It was 
a brave preſence of mind alſo in Alexander, who, upon ad- 
vice that his phyſician Philip intended to poiſon him, took 
the letter of advice in one hand, aud the cup iu the other; 
G&livering Philip the letter to read, while he himſelf drank 
the potion. 

Some are of opinion, that death 

gives a man courage to ſupport pain, and Virtue is invin- 
hat pain fortifies a man againſt death; cib/e, 


P 
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but I ſay rather, that a wiſe man depends upon himſelf a. 
gainſt both, and that he does not either ſuffer with patience 
in hopes of death, or die willingly becauſe he is weary of 
life; but he bears the one, and waits for the other; and car- 
ries a divine mind through all the accidents of human life, 
He looks upon faith and honeſty, as the moſt ſacred: good 
of mankind, and neither to be forced by neceſſity, nor cor. 
rupted by reward: kill, burn, tear him in pieces, he wil 
be true to his truſt; and the more any man labours to make 
him diſcover a ſecret, the deeper he will hide it. Reſolu- 
tion is the inexpugnable defence of human weakneſs, and i 


is a wonderful providence that attends it. Horatius Cocks 


oppoſed his ſingle body to the whole army, till the bridge 
was cut down behind him, and then he leaped into the f. 
ver with his ſword in his hand, and came off ſafe to his 
party. There was a fellow queſtioned about a plot upon 
the life of a tyrant, and put to the torture to declare hi 
confedrates: he named by one and one, all the tyrant" 
friends that were about him; and ſtill as they were named, 
they were put to death: the tyrant aſked him at laſt, if there 
were any more; yes, ſays he, you yourſelf were in the plot; 
and now you have never another friend left you in the 
world: whereupon the tyrant cut the throats of his own 
guards. He is the happy man that is the maſter of hin- 
* ſelf, and triumphs over the fear of death; which has ore 
come the conquerors of the world. | 


F 
Our happineſs depends in a great meaſure upon tit 
choice of our vompauy, 


HE comfort of life depends upon converſation, 
Good offices and concord, and human ſociety, is lie 


the working of an arch of ſtone; all would fall to thi 


ground, if one piece did not ſupport another. Above al 
things, let us have a tenderneſs for blood; and it is yet te 
little not to hurt, unleſs we profit one another. We st 
to relieve the diſtreſſed; to put the wanderer into his way) 
and to divide our bread with the hungry: which is but | 
doing of good to ourſelves; for we are only ſeveral men 
bers of one great body. Nay, we are all of a conſanguith 
ty; formed of che ſame materials, and dcſigned to the fans 
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end: this obliges us to a mutual tenderneſs, and converſe; 
and the other, to live with a regard to equity, and juſtice, 


The love of ſociety is natural; but the choice of our com- 


pany is matter of virtue and prudeace, Noble examples 
{tir us up to noble actions; and the very biltory of large 
and public ſouls, inſpires a man with generous thoughts. It 
makes a man long to be in action, and doing of ſomething 


| that the world may be the better for, as protecting the 
veak, delivering the oppreſſed, puniſhing the inſolent. It 


3s 2 great blethog, the very conictence of giving a good ex- 
awple, belide that it is the greateſt obligation any man can 
lay upon the age he lives in. He chat converſes with the 
proud, ſhall be puffed up: a Juſtful acquaintance makes a 
man laſcivious; and the way to ſecure a man from wicked- 
nels, is to withdraw from the examples of it. It is too 
much to have them near us, but more to have them with- 
in us: ill examples, pleaſure, and eaſe, are, no doubt of it, 
great corrupters of manners. A rocky ground hardens the 


horſe's hoof; the mountaineer makes the belt ſoldier; the 


miner makes the beſt pionier; and ſeverity of diſcipline forti- 
ßes the mind. In all exceſſes, and extremities of good, 
and of ill fortune, let us have recourſe to great examples, 
that have contemned both, * Thoſe are the belt inſtruc- 
tors that teach in their lives, and prove their words by 


4 their actions. 


As an ill air may endanger a good con- 


ſutution, ſo may a + place of ill example + Avoid ever: 
endanger a good man. Nay, there are difolute places, 
ſome places that have a kind of privilege 0 as well as loofe 


to be licentious, and where luxury and diſ- 
ſolution of manners ſeem to be lawful; 
for great examples give both authority, and excuſe to wick- 
edneſs. Thoſe places are to be avoided as dangerous to our 


Companions, 


manners. Hannibal himſelf was unmanned by the looſeneſs 


of Campania, and though a conqueror by his arms, he was 


overcome by his pleaſures, I would as ſoon hve among 
butchers as among cooks ; not but that a man may be tem- 


berate in any place; but to ſee drunken men ſtaggering up 


and downevery-where, and only the ſpectacles ot juſt, Jux- 


ury, and exceſs, before our eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe 
ourſelves to the tempration, If the victorious Hannibal 
lumſelf could not rell it, what ſhall become of us then that 
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are ſubdued, and give ground to our luſts already? He that 
has to do with an enemy in his breaſt, has a harder taſk upog 
him than he that has to encounter one in the field: his ha- 
zard is greater if he loſes ground, and his duty is perpetual: 
for he has no place, or time for reſt, If I give way to plex. 
ſure, I mult alſo yield to grief, to poverty, to labour, am. 
bition, anger, till I am torn to pieces by my misfortunes, and 
my luſts. But againſt all this, philofophy propounds aliber. 
ty, that is to ſay, a liberty from the ſervice of accidents, and 
fortune, Thereis not any thing that does more miſchief to 
mankind, than mercenary maſters of philoſophy, that do not 
live as they teach; they give a ſcandal to virtue. How can 
any man expect that a ſhip ſhould ſteer a fortunate courſe, 
when the pilot lies wallowing in his own vomit? It is an u- 
ſual thing firſt to learn to do ill ourſelves, and then to inſtruc 
others to do ſo: but that man muſt needs be very wicked, 
that has gathered into himſelf the wickedneſs of other people, 
The beſt converſation is with the phi- 
133 pbi- loſophers : + that is to ſay, with ſuch of 
loſophers are the them as teach us matter, not words: that 
beſt company, preach to us things neceſſary, and keep us 
to the practice of them. There can be 
no peace in human life, without the contempt of all events, 
There is nothing that puts better thoughts into a man, or 
ſooner ſets him right that is out of the way, than a good 
companion. For the example has the force of a precept, 
and touches the heart with an affection to goodneſs, And 
not only the frequent hearing, and ſeeing of a wiſe man 
delights us, but the very.encounter of him ſuggeſts profits: 
ble contemplations; ſuch as a man finds himſelf moved 
with, when he goes into a holy place. I will take more 
care with whom I eat and drink, than what; for without 
a friend, the table is a manger. Writing does well; but 
pe-ſonal diſcourſe and converſation does better . for men 
give great credit to their ears, and take ſtronger impreſſions 
from example than precept. Cleanthes had never hit Zeno 
ſo to the life, if he had not been with him at all his priva- 
cies; if he had not watched, and obſerved him, whether dt 
no he practiſed as he taught. Plato got more from Socfa- 
tes's manners, than from his words; and it was not the 
ſchool, but the company and familiarity of Epicurus, that 
made Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polyznus ſo famous. 
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Now though it be by inſtin that we 
covet ſociety, arid avoid ſolitude, weſhould The more com- 
yet take this along with us, that the more pany the more 
acquaintance the more danger. Nay, danger. | 
there is not one man of an hundred that 
is to be truſted with himſelf, If company cannot alter us, 
| it may interrupt us; and he that ſo much as ſtops upon the 
way, loſes a great deal of a ſhort life ; which we yet make 
ſhorter by our inconſtancy, If an enemy were at our heels, 
what haſte ſhould we make? but death is ſo, and yet we 
never mind it. There is no venturing of tender and eaſy 
natures among the people; for it is odds that they will go 
over to the major party, It would perhaps ſhake the con- 
ſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lælius, or any of us all, even 


of ws 868 or 2 


& when our reſolutions are at the height, to ſtand the ſhock of 
. vice that preſſes upon us with a kind of public authority. It is 
e. a world of miſchief that may be done by one ſingle example 
f of avarice and luxury. One voluptuous palate makes a 
of great many, A wealthy neighbour ſtirs up envy, and a 
at fleering companion moves ill- nature wherever he comes. 
1 What will become of thoſe people then, that expoſe them- 
be ſelves to a popular violence ! which is ill both ways; either if 
8. they comply with the wicked becauſe they are many, or quar- 
of rel with the multitude becauſe they are not principled alike. 


The beſt way is to retire, and aſſociate only with thoſe, that 


p, may be the better for us, and we for them. Theſe re- 
ſpects are mutual, for while we teach, we learn. To deal 
an freely, I dare not truſt myſelf in the hands of much com- 
7 pany : I never go abroad, that I come home again the ſame 
cd man I went out. Something or other that I had put in or- 
1 der is diſcompoſed; ſome paſſion that I had ſubdued, gets 
"ut head again: and it is juſt with our minds as it is after a 
dt org indiſpoſition with our bodies; we are grown fo tender, 
Bi that the leaſt breath of air expoſes us to a relapſe, And it 


8 no wonder, if a numerous converſation be dangerous, 
Where there is ſcarce any ſingle man, but by his diſcourts, 
example, or behaviour, does either recommend to us, or 
imprint in us, or by a kind of contagion, inſenſibly infe us 
| with one vice or other; and the more people the greater is 
the peril, Eſpecially let us have a care of public ſpectacles, 
where wickedneſs „Aa itſelf with pleaſure; and above 


al others, let us avoid ſpectacles of cruclty and blood, and 
Ps | 
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have nothing to do with thofe that are peryetually whining 
and complaining; there may be faith and kindneſs there, 
but no peace. People that are either fad or fearful, we dg 
commonly, for their own fakes, ſet a guard upon them, for 
fear they ſhould make an ill uſe of being alone; ef ecially 
the imprudent, who are ſtill contriving of miſchief, either 
for others, or for themſelves ; in cheriſhing their luſts, or 
forming their deſigns, So much for the choice of a com- 
panion, we ſhall now proceed to that of a friend, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The bleſſings of friendib ip. 

F all felicities, the moſt charming is that of a firm and 
gentle friendſhip. It ſweetens all our cares, diſpel 
our ſorrows and counſels us in all extremities. Nay. if 
there were no other comfort in it, than the bare exercile of 
ſo generous a virtue, even for that ſingle reaſon, a man 
would not be without it. Beſide that it is a ſovercign a- 
udote againſt all calamities; even againſt the fear of death 
welt, | Ie 
T But we are not yet to number our 
* Every man friends * by the viſits that are made us; 
is not a friend and to confound the decencies of cere- 
that makes us a mony and commerce, with the offices df 
it. united affections. Gaius Graccus, ard 
bs after him, Livius Druſus were the mea 
that introduced among the Romans the faſhion of ſeparating 
their viſitants: ſome were taken into their cloſet, other 
were only admitted into the anti-chamber ; and ſome agi 
were fain to wait in the hall perhaps, or in the court, 9 
that they had their ſirſt, their ſecond, and their third-rat 
friends; but none of them true; only they are called ſo i 
courſe, as we ſalute ſtrangers with ſome title or other d 
reſpe& at a venture. There is no depending upon thok 
men that only take their compliment in their turn, and tt 
ther ſlip through the door, than enter at it: he will fd 
himſelt in a great miſtake, that either ſecks for a friend 

a palace, or tries him at a feaſt. | 
The great difficulty reſis in the t chan 

1 The choice of of him; that is to ſay, in the firlt plac 
a friend. let him be virtuous; for vice is contig! 
ous, and there is no truſting of ihe ſou 
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and the ſick together: and he ought to be a wiſe man too, 
if a body knew where to find him : but, in this caſe, he 
that is leaſt ill is beſt; and the higheſt degree of human 
prodence is only the moſt venial folly, That friendſhip 
where men's affections are cemented by an equal and by a 
common love of goodneſs, it is not either hope, or fear, or 
any private intereſt, that can ever diſſolve it; but we carr 

it with us to our graves, and lay down our hves for it with 
ſatisfaction. Paulina's good, and mine ( ſays our author) 
were {0 wrapt up together, that in conſulting her comfort, 1 


eee. for my own; and when I could not prevail upon 


er to take leſs care for me, ſhe prevailed upon me totake more 
care of myſelf. Some people make it a queſtion, whether 


is the greater delight, the enjoying of an old friendſhip, or -, 
the acquiring of a new one? But it is in preparing of a © 


ſriendihip, and in the poſſeſſion of it, as it is with a huſband- 
man in {owing and reaping: his delight is the hope of his 
labour in the one caſe, and the fruit of it in the other. My 
converſation lies among my books, but yet in the letters of 
a friend, methinks, I have his company; and when I an- 
ſwer them, I do not only write, but fpeak : and, in effect, 


a friend is an eye, a heart, a tongue, a hand, at all diſtances, 


When friends ſee one another perſonally, they do not ſee 
one another as they do when they are divided, where the 
meditation dignihes the proſpect : but they are effectually 
in a great meaſure abſent, even when they are preſent, Con- 
ider their nights apart, their private ſtudies, their ſeparate 
employments, and neceſſary viſits; and they are almoſt as 


much together divided, as preſent. True friends are the 


whole world to one another; and he that is a friend te 
himſelf, is alſo a friend io mankind. Even in my very ſtu- 


dies, the greateſt delight I take in what | learn, is the teach- 


ng of it to others: for there is no rcſiſh, methinks, in the 
poſſeſling of any thing without a partner: nay, if wiſdom 
itlelf were offered me upon condition only of keeping it to 
myſelf, I ſhould undoubtedly refuſe it, 

Lucilius tells me that he was wiitten | a 
to by a * friend, but cautions me withal * There muſt be 
not to ſay any thing to him of the affair * reſerves in 


in queſtion; for he himſelf ſtands upon friend/hipr. 


the {ame guard, What 1s this, but to 
affrm and to deny the ſame thing in the ſame breath, in 
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calling a man a friend whom we dare not truſt as our own 
ſoul? For there mult be no reſerves in friendſhip : as much 
deliberation as you pleaſe before the league is ſtruck; but 
no doubtings or jealoulics after. It is a prepoſterous weak- 
neſs to love a man before we know him, and not to care 
for him after. It requires time to conſider of a friendſhip; 
but the reſolution once taken, entitles him to my very 
heart: I look upon my thoughts to be as ſafe in his breaſt, 
as my own; I ſhall, without any ſcruple make him the 
confident of my moſt ſecret cares and counſels, It goes 
a great way toward the making of a man faithful, to let 
him underſtand that you think him ſo; and he that does but 
ſo much as ſuſpect that I will deceive him, gives me a kind 
of right to cozen him, When I am with my friend, me- 
thinks, I am alone, and as much at liberty to ſpeak any 
thing, as to think it; and as our hearts are one, ſo mul! 
be our intereſts and convenience: for friendſhip lays all 
things in common, and nothing can be good to the one, 
that is ill to the other. I do not ſpeak of ſuch a community 
as to deſtroy one another's propriety ; but as the father 
and the mother have two children, not one apiece, but 
each of them two. 

But let us have a care, above all things, 
that our kindneſs + be rightfully founded; + A generou 
for where there is any other invitation to friend/hip. 
friendſhip itſelf, that friendſhip will be 
bought and fold, He derogates from the majeſty of 
it, that makes it only dependent upon good fortune. [tis 
a narrow conſideration for a man to pleaſe himſelf in the 
thought of a friend, becauſe, ſays he, I ſhall have ore 
to help me, when I am fick, in priſon, or in want. A 
brave man ſhould rather take delight in the contemplation 
of doing the ſame offices for another. He that loves a man 
for his own fake, is in an error. A friendſhip. of interelt 
cannot laſt any longer than the intereſt itſelf; and this 18 
the reaſon that men in proſperity are ſo. much followed; 
and when a man goes down the wind, no body comes neat 
him. Temporary friends will never ſtand the teſt. One 
man is forſaken tor fear or profit ; another is betrayed. It 
is a negotiation, not a friendihip, that has an eye to advan- 
tages, oaly through the corruption of times, that which 
was tormeily a friendſhip, is now become a deſign upon 4 
bouty; alter your teſtament, and you loſe your friend. 
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| had thanks for his fidelity. A miſerable prince, that 
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But my end of friendſhip, is to have one dearer to me than 
myſelf; and for the ſaving of whoſe life, I would chear- 
fully lay down my own: taking this along with me; that 
only wiſe men can be friends; others are but companions : 
7 that there is a great difference alſo betwixt Jove and 


| friendſhip; the one may ſcmetime do us hurt; the other 


always does us good; for one friend is helpful to another in 
all caſes, as well in proſperity as affliction. We receive 
comfort even at a diſtance, from thoſe we love, but then it 
ö light and faint : whereas preſence and converſation touch- 
es us to the quick; eſpeciaily if we find the man we love to 
be ſuch a perſon as we wiſh. 
It is uſual with princes to reproach 

the living by commending the dead; and The loſs of a 
to praiſe thoſe people for ſpeaking truth, friend ir hard- 
from whom there is no longer any danger h) to be repaired. 
of hearing it. This is Auguſtus's caſe. 

He was forced to baniih his daughter Julia for her common 
and proſtituted impudence; and ſtill, upon freſh informa- 


| tions, he was often heard to ſay, if Agrippa, or Mecænas, 


had been now alive, this would never have been. But yet 
where the fault lay, may be a queſtion ; for perchance it 
was his own, that had rather complain for the want of 
them, than ſeek for others as good. The Roman loſſes by 
war, and by fire, Auguſtus could quickly ſupply and repair; 
but for the loſs of two friends, he lamented his whole life 
after, Xerxes, (a vain and fooliſh prince) when he made 
war upon Greece, one told him, it would never come to a 
battle. Another, that he would find only empty cities, and 
countries, for they would not ſo much as ſtand the very 
fame of his coming. Others ſoothed him in the opinion of his 
prodigious numbers; and they all concurred to puff him up 
to bis deſtruction. Only Demaratus adviſed him, not to de- 
pend too much upon his numbers, for he would rather find 
them a burden to him, than an advantage : And that three 
bundred men in the ſtraights of the mountains would beſuf- 
hcient to give a check to his whole army: and that ſuch 
in accident would undoubtedly turn his vaſt numbers to his 
confuſion. It fell out afterward as he foretold, and hg: 


mong ſo many thouſand ſubjects, had but one ſervaut td 
him truth ! : 
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"He "that would be happy, muſt take an account o 
his time. 


IN the deſtribution of human life, we find that a gien 
1 part of it paſies away in evil-doing; a greater yet, i 
doing juſt nothing at all; and effectually the whole, in do- 
ing things beſide our buſineſs. Some hours we beſtow up- 
on ceremony and ſervile attendances: fome upon our plex 
ſures, and the remainder runs at waſte, What a deal of 
time is it that we ſpend in hopes and fears; love and te- 
venge : in balls, treats, mking of intereſts ; ſuing for ol. 
ſices; ſoliciting of cauſes, and flaviſh flatteries. The ſhort 
_ nefs of life, I know, is the common complaint both of foot 
and philoſophers ; as if the time we have were not ſufficent 
for our duties, But it is with our hves as with our eſtates, 
a good huſband makes a little go a great way; whereas le 
the revenue of a prince fall into the hand of a prodigal, it 
is gone in a moment. So that the time allotted us, if it were 
well employed, were abundantly enough to anſwer allthe 
ends and purpoſes of mankind, But we ſquander it away 
in avarice, drink, fleep, luxury, ambition, fawning addrd- 
ſes, envy, rambling voyages, impertinent ſtudies, change d 
councils, and the like; and when our portion is ſpent, we 
find the want of it, though we give no heed to it inthe 
paſſage : infomuch, that we have rather made our life ſhort, 
than found it ſo. You ſhall have ſome people perpetual 
playing with their fingers, whiltling, humming, and tallicg 
to themſelves; and others conſume their days in the com- 
poling, hearing or reciting of ſongs and lampoons. Hon 
many precious mornings do we ſpend in conſultation witl 
barbers, taylors, and tire-women, patching and painting, 
betwixt the comb and the glaſs? A council muſt be called 
upon every hair we cut, and one curl amiſs is as much a4 
body's life is worth. The truth is, we are more ſoliciios 
about our dreſs than our manners; and about the order of 
our periwigs, than that of the government. At this Tall, 
let us but diſcount, out of a lite of a hundred years, tha 
time which has been ſpent upon popular negotiations, fo 
lous amours, domeſtick brawls, ſauntrings up and down 0 
no purpoſe; diſeaſes that we baye brought upon ourſelia, 
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and this large extent of life will not amount perhaps to the 
minority of another man. It is a long being, but perchance 
a ſhort life. And what is the reaſon of all this? We live 
23 we ſhould never die, and withour any thought of human 
frailty ; when yet the very moment we beſtow upon this 
man, or thing, may peradvemure be our laſt, But the 
greateſt loſs of time is delay and expectation, which depends 
upon the future. We let go the preſent, which we have in 
our own power, we look forward to that which depends up- 
on fortune, and ſo quit a certainty for an uncertainty. We 
ſhould do by time as we do by à torrent, make uſe of it 
while we may have' it, for it will not laſt always. 
The calamities of human nature may | 
be divided into + the fear of death, and + No man can 
the miſeries and errors of life, And it is be happytowhomr 
the great work of mankind, to maſter the 1% is irtſome, or 
one, and to rectify the other: and ſo live, death terrible, 
25 neither to make life irkſome to us, nor N 
death terrible. It ſhould be our care, before we are old, 
to lire well, and when we are ſo, to die well; that we may 
expect our end without ſadneſs; for it is the duty of life to 
prepare ourſelves for death; and there is not an hour we live, 
that does not mind us of our mortality: time runs on, and 
all things have their fate, though it lies in the dark, The 
riod is certain to nature, but what am I the better for it, if 
it be not ſo to me? We propound travels, arms, adventures, 
without ever conſidering that death lies in the way: our 
time is ſet, and none of us know how near it is; but we are 
all of us agreed, that the decree is unchangeable. Why 
ſhould we wonder to have that befal us to- day, which might 
have happened to us any minute ſince we were born? Let us 
therefore live as if every moment were to be our laſt; and ſet 
our accounts right every day that paſſes over our heads. We 
are not ready for death, and therefore we fear it, becauſe 
ve do not know what will become of us when we are gone; 
and that confideration ſtrikes us with an inexplicable terror, 
The way to avoid this diſtraction, is to contract our buſineſs, 
and our thoughts: when the mind is ſettled, a day, or an 
age, 18 all oneto us; and the ſeries of time, which is now 
our trouble, will then be our delight: for he that is ſteadily 
teſolved apainſt all uncertainties ſhall never be diſturbed with 
variety of them. Let us make haſte therefore to live, 
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fince every day to a wiſe man, is a new life: for he has done 
his buſineſs the day before, and ſo prepared himſelf for the 
next, that if it be not his laſt, he knows yet that it might have 
been ſo. No man enjoys the true taſte of life, but he tha 
is willing and ready to quit it. | 
1 The wit of man is not able to exyreh 
+ We take more the f blindneſs of human folly, in taldig 
care of our for- ſo much more care of our fortunes, our 
tunes than of ' houſes, and our money, than we da of 
our liver. © our lives; every body breaks in upon the 
| one gratis, but we betake ourſelves to fire 


and ſword, if - man invades the other. There is bo di- 


viding in the caſe of patrimony, but people ſhare oar tine 
with us at pleaſure: ſo profuſe are we of that only thing, 
whereof we may be honeitly covetous. It is a common 
practice to aſk an hour or two of a friend, for ſuch or ſuch 
a buſineſs, and it is as eaſily granted; both parties only con- 
ſidering the occaſion and not the thing itſelf, They never 
Put time to account, which is the molt valuable of all pre- 
cious things: but becaule they do not ſee it, they reckon 
upon it as nothing; and yet thele eaſy men, when they come 
to die, would give the whole world for thoſe hours again, 
which they ſo inconſiderately caſt away before; but there is 
no recovering of them, If chey could number their days 
that are yet to conte as they can thoſe that are already palt, 
how would thoſe very people tremble at the apprehenſion of 
death, though a hundred years hence, that never ſo much as 
think of it at preſ2at, though they know not but it may take 
them away the next im n: te minute ? It is an uſual ſay- 
ing. I would give my life for ſuch or ſuch a friend,” when 
at the ſame time we do give it, without ſo much as thinking 
of it; nay, when that friend is never the better for it, and 
Ve ourſelves the worſe. Our time is fer, and day and night 
we travel on; there is no baitiag by the way, and it is not 
in the power of either prince or people to prolong it. Such 
is the love of life, that even thoſe decrepid dotards that 
have lolt the uſe of it, will yet beg the continuance of it, 
and beg themſelves younger than they are, as if they could 
cozen evea fate uſelf. Whea they fall ſick, what promi 
ſez of amendment, if they eſcape that bout? what exclama- 


tions againſt the folly of their miſ-{peat time? and yet, if 


they recover, they relapie, No man takes Care 10 live 
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well, but long; when yet it is in every body's power to do 
the former, and in no man's to do the latter, We con- 
ſume our lives in providing the very inſtruments of life, and 
govern ourſelves (till with a regard to the future: ſo that 
we do not properly live, but we are about to live. How 
great a ſhame 18 it, to be Jaying new foundations of life at 
our laſt gaſp ? and for an old man (that can only prove his 
age by his beard) with cne foot in the grave, to go to 
ſchool again? While we are young we may learn; our 
minds are tractable, and our bodies fit for labour and ſtudy; 
but when age comes on, we are ſeized with languor and 
ſloth, afflicted with diſeaſes, and at laſt we leave the world 
as ignorant as we come into it: only we die worſe than we 
were born; which is none of nature's fault, but ours; for 
our fears, ſuſpicions, perfidy, &c. are from ourſelves. I 
wiſh, with all my ſoul, that I had thought of my end ſoon- 
er, but I muſt make the more haſte now, and ſpur on, like 
thoſe that ſet out late upon a journey ; it will be better to 
learn late than not at all, though it be but only to inſtruct 
a me how I may leave the ſtage with honour, 1 

15 In the divibon of life, there is * time 

preſent, paſt, and to come. What we do * Time pre- 
is ſhort; what we ſhall do is doubtful ; ut, paſt, and to 


ks but what we have done 1s certain, and come. 
5 out of the power of fortune. The paſ- Yn 
of lige of time is wonderfully quick, and a man muſt look 
5 backward to ſee it: and in that retroſpect, he has all paſt 
ke ages at a view. But the preſent gives us the ſhip unper- 
* caived, It is but a moment that we live, and yet we are 
_ du iding it into childhood, youth, man's eſtate, and old age, 
as al which degrees we bring into that narrow compaſs, If 
ws we do not watch, we looſe our Opportunities ; it we do not 
0 make haſte, we are left behind; our beit hours eſcape us, 
0 the worſt are to come. The pureit part of our life runs 
ich lirlt, and leaves ouly the dregs at the bottom: and that 
4" ume, which is good for nothing ele, we dedicate to virtue; 
i, and only propound to begin to live, at an age that very few 
ald ' Feople arrive at, What greater folly can there be in the 
- world than this loſs of time, the future being ſo uncertain, 
5 and the damages ſo irreparable? If death be neceſſary, why 
1 ſhould any man fear it? And if the time of it be uncertain, 


une” vuy ſhould not we always expcct it? We ſhould therefore 
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firſt prepare ourſelves by a virtuous life, againſt the dregg 
of an inevitable death: and it is not for us to put off being 
"I _ till ſuch or ſuch a buſineſs is over; for one buſine? 
draus on another, and we do as good as ſow it; one griin 
produces more. It is not enough to philoſophize when ye 
have nothing elſe to do; but we muſt attend wiſdom, even 
to the neglect of all things elſe; for we are fo far from 
having time to ſpare, that the age of the world would be 
yet too narrow for our buſineſs; nor is it ſufficient not to 
omit it, but we muſt not ſo much as intermit it. 
5 There is nothing that we can “ pro. 
* We can call perly call our own, but our time, and yet 
nothing our own, every body fools us out of it that has a 
but our time, mind to it. If a man borrows a paltry 
ſum of money, there mult be bonds and 
ſecurities, and every common civility is preſently charged 
. upon account : but he that has my time thinks he owes me 
nothing for it, though it be a debt that gratitude itſelf can 
never repay. I cannot call any man poor that has enough 
{till left, be it never ſo little : it is good advice yet to thoſe 
that have the world before them, to play the good huſbands 
betimes, for it is too late to ſpare at the bottom, when allis 
drawn out of the lees. He that takes away a day from me, 
takes away what he can never reſtore me. But our time 
is cither Genel away from us, or {tolen from us, or lolt: 
of which, the laſt is the fouleſt miſcarriage, It is in life, 
as in a journey, a book or a companion brings us to our 
lodging before we thought we were half-way, Upon the 
whole matter, we e ourſelves one upon another, 
without any regard at all to our own particular, I do not 
ſpeak of ſuch as live in notorious ſcandal, but even thoſe 
men themſelves whom the world pronounces happy, ar 
ſmothered ia their felicities, ſervants to their profethons and 
clients, and drowned in their luſts. We are apt to com- 
plain of the haughtineſs of great men, when yet there ö 
hardly any of them all ſo proud, but that at {ome time or 
other a man may yet have acceſs to him, and perhaps a 
good word or look into the bargain, Why do we not f- 
ther complain of ourſelves, for being of all other, even, 0 
ourſelves the molt deaf and inacceſſible ? 
| | Company and buſineſs are great“ der 
* Company and vourers of time, and our vices deliroy 
buſineſs are our livesas well as our fortunes. Ti 
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oreſent is but a moment, and perpetually great devourers 


in flux; the time paſt we call to mind of time. 
when we pleaſe, and it will abide the 


leiſure to look back; or if he has, it is an unpleaſant thing 
to reflect upon a life to be repented of: whereas the con- 
ſcience of a good life puts a man into a ſecure and perpe- 
tual poſſeſſion of a felicity never to be diſturbed or taken 
away : but he that has led a wicked life is afraid of his own 
memory, and in the review of himſelf he finds only appetite, 
avarice or ambition, inſtead of virtue. But ſtill he that 
is not at leiſure many times to live, muſt, when his fate 
comes, whether he will or no, be at leiſure to die. Alas! 
what is time to eternity ? the age of a man to the age of the 
world ? and how much of this little do we ſpend in fears, 


r ( E., a 


A anxieties, tears, childhood? nay, we ſleep away the one 
ne half, How great a part of it rung away in luxury and ex- 
an ceſs? the ranging of our gueſts, our ſervants, and our diſh- 
gh es? as if we were to eat and drink, not for ſatiety, but 
- ambition, The nights may well ſeem ſhort that are fo dear 
nds 


bought, and beſtowed upon wine and women: the day is 


ils Wh loſt in expectation of the night, and the night in the appre- 


henſion of the morning. There is a terror in our very 
pleaſures ; and this vexatious thought in the very _ of 
them, that they will not laſt always: which is a canker in 


3 delights, even of the greatelt and the moſt fortunate 
men, | 


CHAP. HY. 

Happy is the man that may chuſe his own buſineſs. 
() H! the bleſſings of privacy, and leiſure! the wiſh of the 

powerful and eminent, but the privilege only of in- 
fcriors 3 who are the only people that five to themſelves; 
nay, the very thought and hope of it, is a conſolation, even 
in the middle of all the tumults and hazards, that attend 
greatneſs, It was Auguſtus's prayer that he might live to 
retire, and deliver himſelf from public buſineſs : his diſ- 
courſes were {till pointing that way, and the higheſt felicity 
which this mighty prince had in proſpe&; was the diveſting 
himſelf of that illuſtrious (tate, which how glorious ſoever 
u new, had at the bottom of it, only anxiety and care, 


| examination and inſpection. But a buſy man has not 
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give proof of what it has learned: for a good, and a wik 


man, does in privacy conſult the well-being of poſterity, 
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But it 1s one thing to retire for pleaſure, and another thing 
for virtue: which muſt be active, even in that retreat, and 


Zeno and Cryſippus did gieater things in their ſtudies, than 
if they had led armies, born offices, or given laws: which 
in truth they did, not to one city alone, but to all mankind: 
their quiet contributed more to the common benefit, than 
the ſweat and labour of other people. That retreat is not 
worth the while, which does not afford a man greater and 
nobler work than buſineſs, There is no ſlaviſh attendance 
upon great officers; no canvaſling for places, no making of- 
parties; no diſappointments in my pretenſion to this charge, 
to that regiment; or to ſuch, or ſuch a title; no envy of ary 


man's favour, or fortune: but a calm enjoyment of the gene. 


ral bounties of providence, in company with a good conſcience, 
A wife man is never ſo buſy, as in the ſolitary contemplz- 
tion of God and the works of nature. He withdraws him- 
ſelf to attend the ſervice of future ages. And thoſe coun- 
ſels which he finds ſalutary to himſelf, he commits to 
writing, for the good of after-times, as we do the receipts 
of ſovereign antidotes or balſams. He that is wellemploy- 
ed in his ſtudy, though he may ſeem to do nothing at all, does 
the greateſt things yet of all others, in affairs both human 
and divine. To ſupply a friend with a ſum of money, or 
give my voice for an office, theſe are only private and pri- 
ticular obligations; but he that lays down precepts for the 
governing of our lives, and the moderating of our paſſions, 
obliges human nature, not only in the preſent, but in al 
ſucceeding generations. CEE, | 
He that would be quiet, let him repat 
* Phil:ſophy is to his * philoſophy, a ſtudy that has cre- 
@ quiet ſiudy, dit with all ſorts of men. The eloquence 
bf the bar, or whatſoever elſe addreſſe 
to the people, is never without enemies: but philoſophy 
minds its own buſineſs, and even the worſt have an eſteem 
for it. There can never be ſuch a conſpiracy againſt virtut, 
the world can never be ſo wicked, but the very name 
a philoſopher ſhall (til] continue venerable and ſacred. And 
yet philoſophy itſelf mult be handled modeſtly, and with 
caution. But what ſhall we ſay of Cato then, for his met 
dling in the broil of a civil war, and interpoſing himſelf in tie 
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quarrel betwixt two enraged princes? He that when Rome 
was ſplit into two factions, betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, de- 
dared himſelf againſt both. I ſpeak this of Cato's laſt part, 


for in his former time the common-wealth was made unfit 


for a wiſe man's adminiſtration, All he could do then was 
but bawling, and beating of the air : one while he was lug- 
ged and tumbled by the rabble, ſpit upon, and dragged out 
of the forum, and then again hurried out of the ſenate- 
houſe to priſon, There are ſome things which we pro- 
pound originally, and others that fall in as acceſſary to a- 
nother propoſition, If a wiſe man retire, it is no matter 
whether he does it becauſe the common - wealth was want- 
ing to him, or becauſe he was wanting. to it. But to what 


| republick ſhall a man betake himſelf? Not to Athens, 


where Socrates was condemned, and whence Ariſtotle fled 
for fear he ſhould have been condemned too, and where 
virtue was oppreſſed by envy, Not to Carthage, where 
there was nothing but tyranny, injuſtice, cruelty, and in- 
gratitude, There is ſcarce any government to be found, 
that will either endure a wiſe man, or which a wiſe man 
will endure : ſo that privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe the 
only thing which is better is no where to be had. A man 
may commend navigation, and yet caution us againſt thoſe 
ſeas that are troubleſome and dangerous: ſo that he does 
as good as command me not to weigh anchor, that com- 
mends failing only upon theſe terms. He that is a ſlave 
to buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of ſlaves. 

Bur how ſhall I get myſelf at liberty ? 
We can run any hazards for money; * Liberty is te 
take any pains for honour; and why do be purchaſed at 
we not venture ſomething alſo for leiſure any rate. 
and freedom ? without which we mult 
expect to live and die in a tumult: for, ſo long as we live 
in publick, buſineſs breaks in upon us, as one billow drives 
on another; and there is no avoiding it with either modeſty 
or quiet, It is a kind of whirlpool that ſucks a man in, 
and he can never diſengage himſelf, A man of buſineſs 
cannot in truth be ſaid to live, and not one of a thouſand 
underſtands how to do it; for how to live, and how to die, 
ls the leſſon of every moment of our lives: all other arts 
have their maſters. As a buly life is always a miſerable 
life, ſo is it the greateſt of all miſeries to be perpetually em- 
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ployed upon other people's buſineſs: for to ſleep, to eat, tg 


drink at their hours, to walk their pace, and to love and 
hate as they do, is the vileſt of ſervitudes. Now though 
buſineſs mult be quitted, let it not be done unſeaſonably ; 
the longer we deter it, the more we endanger our liberty, 
and yet we mult no more fly before the time, than linger 
when the time comes: or however, we mult not love buſi- 
neſs for buſineſs ſake ; nor indeed do we, but for the pro- 
fit that goes along with it: for we love the reward of mi- 
ſery, though we hate the miſery itſelf. Many people, | 
know, ſeek buſineſs without chuſing it, and they are even 


weary of their lives without it, for want of entertainment 


in their own thoughts: the hours are long and hateful to 
them when they are alone, and they ſeem as ſhort on the 
other ſide in their debauches. When they are no longer 
candidates, they are ſuffragants: when they give over oth:r 
page's buſineſs, they do their on; and pretend buſineſs, 

ut they make it, and value themſelves upon being thought 
men of employment, Liberty is the thing which they are 


perpetually a wiſhing, and never come to obtain: a thing 


neither to be bought nor ſold; but a man muſt aſk it of 
himſelf, and give it to himſelf. He that has given proofof 
his virtue in publick, ſhould do well to make trial of it in 
private alſo. It is not that ſolitude, or a country life, 
teaches innocence or frugality ; but vice falls of itſelf, with- 
out witneſſes. and ſpectators; for the thing it deſigns is to 
be taken notice of. Did ever any man put on rich cloaths 
not to be ſeen? or ſpread the pomp of his luxury where no 
body was fo take notice of it ? If it were not for admurers 
and ſpectators there would be no temptations to excels; 
the very keeping of us from expoling them, cures us of de- 
firing them; for vanity and intemperance are fed with 
oltentation. 
35 He that has lived at ſea in a ſtorm, let 
* Several people him * retire and die in the haven: but 
withdraw for let his retreat be without oſtentation, and 
ſeveral end., wherein he may enjoy himſelf with a good 
conſcience, without the want, the tear, 
the hatred, or the deſire of any thing: not out of a ma- 
levolent deteſtation of mankind, but for ſatisfaction and re- 
poſe. He that ſhuns both buſineſs and mien, either out of 
envy or any other diſcontent, his retreat is but to the life 
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of a mole: nor does he live to himſelf as a wiſe man does, 
but to his bed, his belly, and his lufts. Many people ſeem 
to retire out of a wearineſs of publick affairs, and the trou- 
ble of diſappointments ; and yet ambition finds them out 
exen in that receſs, into which fear and wearineſs had caſt 
them; and ſo does luxury, pride, and moſt of the diſtempers 
of a publick life. There are many that lie cloſe, not that 
they may live ſecurely, but that they may tranſgreſs more 
privately : it is their conſcience, not their ſtates, that makes 
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them keep a porter; for they live at ſuch a rate, that to be 
| ſeen before they be aware, is to be detected. Crates faw 
tz young man walking by himſelf, have a care, ſays he, of 
0 « lewd company.“ Some men are buſy in idleneſs, and 
e make peace more laborious and troubleſome than war: 
r bay, and more wicked too, when they beſtow it upon ſuch 
r lis and other vices, which even the licence of a military 
Þ lie would not endure, We cannot call theſe people men 
it of leiſure, that are wholly taken up with their pleaſures. A 
e troubleſome life is much to be preferred before a flothful 
g one, and it is a ſtrange thing, methioks, that any man ſhould 
of ſear death that has buried himfelf alive; as privacy, with- 
of ut letters, is but the burying of a man uw 

in There are ſome that make a boaſt o 

e, their “ retreat, which is but a kind of * Some men re- 
h- zy ambition: they retire to make peo- tire to be talked 
to ple talk of them, whereas I would rather . 

hs withdraw to ſpeak with myſelf. And | 
no what ſhall that be, but that which we are apt to ſpeak of 
AL; one another? I will ſpeak ill of myſelf; I will examine, 
$3 accule, and puniſh my infirmities. I have no deſign to be 
de- cried up for a great man, that has renounced the world in 
uh a contempt of the vanity aud madneſs of human life; I 


blame no body but myſelf, and I addreſs only to myſelf, 
he that comes to me for help, is miſtaken, for I am not a 
Paylician but a patient. And I ſhall be well enough con- 
tent to have it ſaid, when any man leaves me, I took him 
for a happy and a learned man, and truly I find no ſuch 
matter.“ I had rather have my retreat pardoned than 
envied, There are ſome creatures that confound their 
footing about their dens, that they may not be found out; 
and ſo ſhould a wiſe man in the cafe of his retirement. 
When the door is open, the thief paſles it by as not worth 
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his while; but when it is bolted and ſealed, it is a temp- 
tation for people to be prying. To have it ſaid, that ſuch 
a-one is never out of his ſtudy; and ſees no body, &c, 
this furniſhes matter for diſcourſe. He that makes his re. 
tirement too ſtrict and ſevere, does as good as call company 

to take notice of it. | 
8 Every man knows his own conſtitu- 
Philoſophy re- tion. One eaſes his ſtomach by vomit, 
quires privacy another ſupports it with good nouriſh. 
and freedom, ment : he that has the gout forbears wine 
and bathing, and every man applies to the 


oy that is moſt infirm, He that ſhews a gouty foot, a 


me hand, or contracted nerves, ſhall be permitted to lie 
ſtill, and attend his cure. And why not ſo in the vices of 
his mind? We muſt diſcharge all impediments, and make 
way for philoſophy, as a ſtudy inconſiſtent with common 
bulineſs. To all other things we mult deny ourſelves open- 
ly and frankly: when we are ſick, we refule viſits, keep 
ourſelves hols and lay aſide all publick cares; and ſhall 
we not do as much when we philoſophize? Buſineſs is the 
drudgery of the world, and only fit for ſlaves; but con- 
templation is the work of wiſe men. Not but that ſolitude 
and company may be allowed to take their turns: the one 
creates in us the love of mankind, the other that of our- 
ſelves : ſolitude relieves us when we are ſick of company, 
and converſation when we are weary of being alone; ſo that 
the one cures the other. There is no man, in ſme, ſo mi- 
ſerable as he that is at a loſs how to ſpend his time. He is 
reſtleſs in his thoughts, unſteady in his counſels, diſſatisfied 
with the preſent, ſolicitous for the future; whereas he 
that prudently computes his hours and his buſineſs, does 
not only fortify himſelf againſt the common accidents of 
life, but improves the molt rigorous diſpenſations of provi- 
dence to his comfort, and ſtands firm under all the trials of 
human weakneſs. - 


CRAP, XXL 


The contempt of death makes all the miſeries of life ca 
to 1. 


T is a hard taſk to maſter the natural deſire of life, by 
a philoſophical contempt of death; and to convince the 
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world that there is no hurt in it, and cruſh an opinion that 
was brought up with us from our cradles, What help? 
What encouragement ? What ſhall we ” to human frail- 
ty, to carry it fearleſs through the fury of flames, and up- 
on the points of ſwords? What rhetorick ſhall we uſe to 
bear down the univerſal conſent of people to ſo dangerous 
an error? The captious and ſuperſine ſubtilties of the 
ſchools will never do the work. Theſe ſpeak many things 
ſharp, but utterly unneceſſary, and void of effect. The 
truth of it is, there 1s but one Chain that holds all the world 
in bondage, and that is the love of life. It is not that I 
propound the making of death ſo indifferent to us, as it is 


whether a man's hairs be even or odd: for what with ſelf- 


love and an implanted deſire in every thing of preſerving it- 
ſelf, and a long acquaintance betwixt the ſoul and body, 
friends may be loth to part, and death may carry an ap- 
pearance of evil, though in truth it is itſelf no evil at all. 
Beſide that we are to go to a ſtrange place in the dark, and 
under great uncertainties of our future ſlate : ſo that peo- 
ple die in terror, becauſe they do not know whither they 
are to go, and they are apt to fancy the worſt of what they 
do not underſtand : theſe thoughts are indeed ſufficient to 
ſtartle a man of great reſolution, without a wonderful ſup- 
port from above. And moreover, our natural ſcruples and 
infirmities are aſſiſted by the wits and fancies of all ages, in 
their infamous and horrid deſcription of another world : 
nay, taking it for granted that there will be no reward and 
puniſhment, they are yet more afraid of an annihilation, than 
of hell itſelf. 

But what is it we fear? © Oh! it is a terrible thing to 
die.“ Well, and is it not better once to | 
ſuffer it, * than always to fear it? The * It ir a folly 
earth iiſelf ſuffers both with me and be- to fear death. 
fore me, How maay iſlands are ſwal- 
lowed up in the ſea? How my towns do we fail over? 
Nay, how many nations are Wholly loſt, either by inunda- 
tions or earthquakes? And ſhall 1 be afraid of my little 
body? Why ſhould I. that am ſure to die, and that all 
other things are mortal, be fearful of coming to my laſt 
geſp myſelf? It is the fear of death that makes us baſe, and 
troubles and deſtroys the life that we would preſerve: that 


aggravates all cucumitances, and makes them. formidable, 
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We depend but upon a flying moment, Die we muſt; by 
when? What is that to us? It is the law of nature, the 
tribute of mortals, and the remedy of all evils. It is only 
the diſguiſe that affrights us, as children that are terrified 
with a vizor. Take away the inſtruments of death, the 
fire, the ax, the guards, the executioners, the whips, and 
the racks: take away the pomp, I ſay, and the circum. 
ſtances that accompany it, and death is no more than what 
my ſlave yeſterday contemned: the pain is nothing to a ft 
of the ſtone; if it be tolerable, it is not great; and if into- 
lerable it cannot laſt long. There is nothing that nature 
has made neceſſary, which is more eaſy than death: we 
are longer acoming into the world, than going out of it; 
and there is not any minute of our lives, wherein we may 
not reaſonably expect it. Nay, it is but a moment's work, 
the parting of the ſoul and body. What a ſhame it is then 
to ſtand in fear of any thing ſo long, that is over ſo ſoon? 
| Nor is it any great matter to Þ over- 
+ The fear of come this fear: for we have examples as 
death is eafily well of the meaneſt of men, as of the 
overcome. greateſt that have done it. There was 
| a fellow to be expoſed upon the theatre, 

who in diſdain thruſt a ſtick down his own throat, and 
choaked himſelf: and another on the ſame occaſion, pre- 
tending to nod upon the chariot as if he were aſleep, call ts 
head betwixt the ſpokes of the wheel, and kept his ſear till 
his neck was broken. Caligula, upon a diſpute with Cani- 
us Julius ; do not flatter ann > bo ſays he, for I have 
given order to put you to death, I thank your moſt gra- 
© * cious majeſty for it, ſays Canius: giving to underſtand 
3 that under his rere death was a mercy: 
for he knew that Caligula ſeldom failed of being as good as 
his word in that caſe. He was at play when the officer 
carried him away to his execution, and beckoning to the 
centurion, pray, ſays he, will you bear me witneſs, when 
e I am dead and gone, that I had the better of the game! 
He was a man exceedingly beloved and lamented : and for 
2 farewel, after he had preached moderation to his friends: 


you, ſays he, are here diſputing about the immortality of 
the ſoul, and I am now going to learn the truth of it; if 


* I diſcover any thing upon that point, you ſhall hear of it. 


Nay, the molt timorous of creatures, when they fee there i | 
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no eſcaping, they oppoſe themſelves to all dangers ; the de- 
ſpair gives them courage, and the neceſſity overcomes the 
fear. Socrates was thirty days in priſon after his ſentence,” 
and had time enough to have ſtarved himfelf, and ſo have 
preſented the poiſon 3; but he gave che world the bleſſing 
of his life as long as he could, and took that fatal draught 
in the meditation and contempt of death. Marcellinus, in 


a deliberation upon death, called ſeveral of his friends a- 


bout him: one was fearful, and ad viſed what he himſelf 
would have done in the caſe: another gave the counſel 
which he thought Marcellinus would like beſt : but a friend 
of his, that was a Stoick, and a ſtout man, reaſoned the 
matter to him after this manner: Marcellinus, do not 
trouble yourſelf; as if it were ſuch a mighty buſineſs thar 
you have now in hand; it is nothing to live; all your ſer- 
fants do it, nay, your very beaſts too; but to die honeſtly 
and reſolutely, that is a great point, Conſider with your- 


ſelf, there is nothing pleaſant in life, but what you have 


talted already, and that which is to come is but the ſame 
over again: and how many men are there in the world, 
that rather chuſe to die, than to ſuffer the nauſeous tedi- 


ouſneſs of the repetition? Upon which diſcourſe he faſted 


himſelf to death. It was the cuſtom of Pacuvius to folem- 
nize in a kind of pageantry, every day, his own funerals, 
When he had ſwilled and gormandized to a luxurious and 
tealtly exceſs, he was carried away from ſupper to bed, 
with this ſong and acclamation, he has lived, he has lived. 
That which he did in lewdneſs, would become us to do in 
ſobriety and prudence. If it ſhail pleaſe God to add ano- 
ther day to our lives, let us thankfully receive it; but how- 
erer, it is our happieſt and ſecureſt courſe ſo to compoſe 
ourſelves to-night, that we may have no anxious depend- 


ance upon to-morrow, He that can ſay, I have lived this 


day, makes the nex day clear again. 
Death is the worſt that either the ſe- 


renty of the Jaws or the cruelty of ty- He that deſpiſes 


rants can impoſe upon us; and it is the death, fears no- 
itmoit extent of the dominion of fortune. ing. 

He that is fortified againſt that, muſt con- 

ſequently be ſuperior to all other difficulties that are but in 
the way to it. Nay, and on ſome occaſions, it requires 
more courage to live than to die, He that is not prepared 
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for death, ſhalt be perpetually troubled, as well with vain 
apprehenſions as with real dangers. It is not death itſelf 
that is dreadful, but the fear of it that goes before it, 
When the mind is under a conſternation, there is no ſtate 
of life that can pleaſe us; for we do not ſo much endeavour 
to avoid miſchiefs, as to run away from them; and the 
greateſt ſlaughter is upon a flying enemy, Had not a man 
better breathe out his laſt once tor all, than lie agonizing in 
pains, conſuming by inches, loſing of his blood by drops; 
and yet how many are there that are ready to betray their 
country and their friends, and to proſtitute their very wives 
and daughters, to preſerve a miſerable carcaſe? Madmen - 
and children have no apprehenſion of death, and it were x 
ſhame that our reaſons ſhould not do as much toward our 
ſecurity as their folly, But, the great matter 1s to diecon- 
{iderately and cheartully upon the foundation of virtue; tor 
life in itſelf is irxſome, and only eating and drinking in a 
circle, + 


| How many are there, that betwixt the 
* All men muſt * apprehenſions of death; and the miſe- 
die. ries of lite, are at their wits end what to 

do with themſelves? Wherefore let us for- 
tify ourſelves againſt thoſe calamities from which the prince 
is no more exempt than the beggar. Pompey the great had 
his head taken off by a boy and an eunuch (young Ptolemy, 
and Photinus.) Caligula commanded the tribune Decimus 
to kill Lepidus; and another tribune (Chereas) did as 
much for Caligula, Never was any man fo great, but he 
was as liable to ſuffer miſchief, as he was able to doit. Has 
not a thief, of an enemy, your throat at his mercy ? Nay, 
and the meaneſt of ſervants has the power of life and death 
over his malter; for, whoſoever contemns his own life, may 
be the malter of another body's, You will find in (tory, that 
the diſpicaſure of ſervants has been as fatal as that oft). 
rants: and what matters it, the power of him we fear, 
when the thing we tear is in every body's power? Suppole 
I fall into the hands of an enemy, and the conqueror con- 
demns me to be led in triumph: it is but carrying me tht- 
ther whither 1 thould have gone without him; that 150 
ſay, toward death, whither Lhave bzen marching ever ſiace 
I was born, lt is the fe ir of our laſt hour that diſquicts all 
the reſt, By the juilice of all conſtituions, mankind 8 
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condemned to a capital puniſhment : now how deſpicable. 
would that man appear, who, being ſentenced to death in 
common with the whole world, ſhould only petition that 
he might be the laſt man brought to the block? Some men 
are particularly afraid of thunder, and yet extremely care- 

leſs of other and of greater dangers; as if that were all 
they have to fear. Will not a ſword, a ſtone, a fever, do 
the work as well? Suppoſe the bolt ſhould hit us, it were 
yet braver to die with a ſtroke, than with the bare appre- 
henſion of it: beſide the vanity of imagining, that heaven 
and earth ſhould be put into ſuch a diſorder only for the 
death of one man. A good and a brave man is not moved 
wich lightning, tempeſt, or earthquakes : but perhaps he 
would voluntarily plunge himſelf into that gulf where other- 
wiſe he ſhould only fall: the cutting of a corn, or the 
ſwallowing of a fly, is enough to diſpatch a man; and it is 
no matter how great that is that brings me to my death, ſo 
long as death itfelf is but little. Life is a ſmall matter; but 


the it is a matter of importance to contemn it. Nature that be- 
le. gat us, expels us, and a better and a ſafer place is provided 
to for us. And what is death, but a ceaſing to be what we 
or. were before? We are kindled and put out: to ceaſe to be, 
nce and not to begin to be, is the ſame thing. We die daily; 
nad and while we are growing our life decreaſes: every mo- 
ny, ment that paſſes, takes away part of it: all that is paſt is 
mus lot: nay, we divide with death the very inſtant that we 
25 lire. As the laſt ſand in the glaſs does not meaſure the 
he hour, but ſiniſhes it; ſo the laſt moment that we live does 
Has not make up death, but concludes. There are ſome that 
Way, pray more earnelily for death, than we do for life; but it 
cath is better to receive it chearfully when it comes, than to haſten 
may it before the time. 3 
But, what is it that we live any longer n 

for? Not for our pleaſures; for thole we To what end 


| have talted over and over, even to ſatiety: fold we covet 
ſo that there is no point of luxury that is life ? 
new to us; but a man would be loth vo 
leave his country and his friends behind him. That is to 
ſay, he would have them go ſirlt; for that is the Jeaſt part 
of his care. Well! but I would fain live to do more good, 
and diſcharge, mei in the offices of liſe:“ as if to die 
Were not the d ery man that lives, We are loch 
Pu R 
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to leave our poſſeſſions; and no man ſwims well with his 
luggage. We are all of us equally fearful of death, and 


ant of life: but what can be more ſhameful, than to 


be ſolicitous upon the brink of ſecurity ? If death be at 
time to be feared, it is always to be feared; but the way 
never to fear it, is to be often thinking of it. To what end 
is it to put off for, a little while, that which we cannot + 
void? He that dies, does but follow him that is dead, 
Why are we then fo long afraid of that which is fo link 
© a while a doing? How miſerable are thoſe people that 
ſpend their lives in the diſmal apprehenſions of death! for 
they are beſet on all hands, and every minute in dread of a 
furprize, We muſt therefore look about us, as if we were 
in an enemy's country; and conſider our laſt hour, not a 
a puniſhment, but as the law of nature: the fear of it i 
a continual palpitation of the heart, and he that overcomes 
that terror, ſhall never be troubled with any other. Life is 
a navigation; we are perpetually wallowing, and daſhing 
one againſt another: ſometimes we ſuffer ſhipwreck, but ve 
are always in danyer, and in expectation of it, And what 
is it when it comes, but either the end of a journey or a 
. paſſage ? It is as great a folly to fear death, as to fear old 
age, nay, as to fear life itſelf; for he that would not die, 
ought not to live, ſince death is the condition of life. he- 
fide that it is a madneſs to fear a thing that is certain; for 
where there is no doubt, there is no place for fear. 
We are till chiding of * fate, and 
* To die, is to even thoſe that exact the moſt rigorous 
65ey nature. Juſtice betwixt man and man, are yet 
| themſelves unjuſt to providence, * Why 
© was ſuch-a-one taken away in the prime of his years! 
As if it were the number of years that makes death eaſy to 
us, and not the temper of the mind. He that would live 2 
little longer to-day, would be as loth ro die a hundred 
years hence, But which is more reaſonable, for us to obe) 
nature, or for nature to obey us? Go we mult at laſt, and 
no mitter how ſoon. It is the work of fate to make us hve 
long, but it is the buſinels of virtue to make a ſhort life fub 
ficient, Life is to be meaſured by action, not by time; 1 
man may die old at thirty, and young at foutrſcore; NY 
the one lives after death, and the other periſhed before be 
died. 1 look upon age among the effects of chance. Ho- 
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I ſhall live is in the power of others, but it is in my owa 
how well. The largeſt ſpace of time is to live until a man 
is wiſe. He that dies of old age, does no more than go to 
bed when he is weary. Death is the teſt of life, it is 
that only which diſcovers what we are, and diſtinguiſhes be- 
twixt oſtentation and virtue. A man may diſpute, cite 
great authorities, talk learnedly, huff it out, and yet be 
rotten at heart. But let us ſoberly attend our buſineſs ; 
and ſince it is uncertain when, or where we ſhall die, let us 
look for death in all places, and at all times: we can never 
ſtudy that point too much, which we can never come to 
experiment, whether we know it or no. It is a bleſſed 
thing to diſpatch the buſineſs of life before we die; and 
then to expect death in the 3 of a happy life. He 
is the great man, chat is willing to die when his life is plea- 
fant to him. An honelt life is not a greater good than an 
honeſt death. How many brave young men, by an inſtinct 
of nature, are carried on to great actions, and even to the 
of all hazards ? 
It is childiſh to go out of the * world 

you and wailing, as we came into it, It is childifþ 
boſſes muſt be thrown away, as the fodie lamenting. 
ſecundine that wraps up the infant, the | 
other being only the covering of the foul. We ſhall then 
diſcover the ſecrets of nature; the darkneſs ſhall be dif- 
cafſed, and our ſouls irradiated with light and glory: a 
without a ſhadow; a glory that ſhall ſurround us, and 
whence we ſhall look down, and ſee day and night 
beneath us. If we cannot lift up our eyes toward the lamp 
of heaven without dazzling, what ſhall we do when we 
come to behold the divine light in its illuſtrious origmal ? 
That death which we ſo much dread and decline, is not a 
dtermigation, but the intermiſſion of a life, which will re- 
turn again. All thoſe things that are the cauſe of 


un a great folly to fear words, Some people are fo im- 


God's pleafure and pray for health and life. If we have a 
es, 8 we wh ws ey If we have a mind to 

ve ma do it without talking of it. Men are a great 
& more reſolute in the articie of death inſcif, than they 
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are about the circumſtances of it. For it gives a man cou- 
rage to conſider that his fate is inevitable; the flow ap- 
proaches of death are the moſt troubleſome to us; as we 

ho many a gladiator, who, upon his wounds, will direct his 
adverſary's weapon to his very heart, though but timorous 
perhaps in the combat. There are ſome that have not the 
heart either to live or die; that is a ſad caſe. But this ve 
are ſureof, ? the fear of death is a continual ſlavery, as the 
contempt of it is certain liberty. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Conſolations againſt death, from the providence, and th - 


neceſſity of it. 

0 HIS life is only a prelude to eternity, where we are 

to expect another original, and another ſtate of 
things: we have no proſpect of heaven here, but at a dil. 
tance; let us therefore expect our laſt and decretory hcur 
with courage. The laſt (I ſay) to our bodies, but not to 
our minds: our luggage we muſt leave behind us, and re- 
turn as naked out of the world as we came into it, The 
day which we fear as our Jaſt, is but the birth - day of our 
eternity; and it is the only way to it: ſo that what we fear 
as a rock, proves to be but a port; in many caſes to be de- 
fired, never to be refuſcd; and he that dies young has only 
made a quick voyage on it. Some are becalmed; others 
Cut it away before wind; and we live juſt as we fail: firll, 


we run our childhood out of fight, our youth next, aud 


then our middle age; after that follows old age, and brings 
us to the common end of mankind. It is a great pron 
dence that we have more ways out of the world, than we 
have into it. Our ſecurity ſtands upon a point, the very 
article of death. It draws a great many bleſſings into a 
very narrow compaſs : and although the fruit of it does 
not ſeem to extend to the deſunct, yet the eggs; of it 
is more than balanced by the contemplation of the future, 
| Nay, ſuppoſe that all the buſineſs of this world ſhould be 
forgotten, or my memory traduced, what is all this t0 
me ? I have done my duty. Undoubtedly that which in 
an end to all other evils cannot be a very great evil itſelf; 
and yet it is no eaſy thing for fleſh and blood to deſpiſe 
life. What if death comes? if it does not ſtay with Ws 
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why ſhould we fear it? One hangs himſelf for a miſtreſs; 
another leaps the garret window to avoid a cholerick ma- 
ter; a third runs away, and ſtabs hinaſelf, rather than he 
will be brought back again. We ſee the force even of our 
whrmitics, and ſhall we not then do greater things for the 
love of virtue? To ſuffer death is but the law of nature 3 
and it is a great comfort that it can be done but once; in 
the very convulſions of it, we have this conſolation, that 
dur pain is near an end, and that frees us from all the 
miſeries of life. What i is we know not; and it were raſh 
to condemn what we do not underſtand: but this we pre- 
ſame, either that we ſhall paſs out of this into a better life, 
where we ſhall live with tranquility and ſplendor in diviner 
manſions, or elſe return to our firſt principles, free from 
the ſenſe of any inconvenience, There is nothing immon- 
tal, nor many things laſting; but by divers ways every 
thing comes to an end, What an arrogance is it then, 
when the world «ſelf ſtands condemned to a diflolution, 
that man alone ſhould expect to live for ever? It is unjuſt 
mt to allow unto the giver the power of diſpoſing of his 
own bounty; and a folly c only to value the preſent. Death 
$ as much a debt as money; and life is but a journey to- 
wards it. Some drſpatch it ſooner, others later; but we 
mult all have the ſame period. The thunderbolt is un- 
doubtedly juſt, that draws, even from thoſe that are ſtruck 
with it, a veneration. A great ſoul takes no delight in 
ſtaying with the body, it conſiders whence it came, and 
knows whither it is to go. The day will come, that ſhall 
ſeparate this mixture of ſoul and body, of divine and 
human : my body I will leave where I found it; my ſoul I 
Will reftore to heaven, which would have been there alrea- 
dy, but for the clog that keeps it down: and belide, how | 
many men have been the worle for longer living, that might - 

dare died with reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 

Way ? how many diſappointments of hopeful youths, that 


bave proved diffolute men? over and above the ruins, thip- - 


wrecks, torments, priſons that attend long life: a 'bleſhng 
fo deceitful, that if a child were ina condition to judge, of it, 
and at liberty to refuſe it, he would not take it. 
. What providence has made neceſſa- 1 
2 prudence ſhould comply with MVßbat God has 
fully: as there is a neceſſity of death, made neceſſary; 
R 5 
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man ſhouldcom- ſo that neceſſity is equal and invincible, 
ply with chear- No man has cauſe of complaint for that 
fully, which every man muſt ſuffer as well x; 
himicif. When we ſhould die, we wil 

not, and when we would not, we mult : but our fate is fix- 
ed, and unavoidable 1s the decree, Why do we then ſtand 
trembling when the time comes? Why do we not as wel 
lament that we did not live a thouſand years ago, as that 
e ſhall not live a thouſand years hence ? It 1s but trayel- 
Aing the great road, and to the place whither we mult all 
go at laſt, It is but ſubmitting to the law of nature, and 


to that lot which the whole world has ſuffered, that is gone. 


before us; and ſo muſt they too, that are to come after us. 
Nay, how many thouſands, when our time comes, will expire 
in the ſame moment with us? He that will not follow, ſhall 
be drawn by force: and is it not much better now te do 
that willingly, which we ſhall otherwiſe be made to do in 
ſpight of our hearts? The ſons of mortal parents mult ex- 
pect a mortal poſterity ;z death is the end of great and ſmall, 
We are born helpleſs, and expoſed to the injuries of all 
creatures, and of all weathers. The very neceſſaries of 
life are deadly to us. We meet with our fate in our diſhes, 
in our cups, and in the very air we breathe; nay, our very 
birth is inauſpicious, for we come into the world weeping; 
and in the middle of our deſigns, while we are meditating 
great matters, and ſtretching of our thoughts to after-ages, 


death cuts us off; and our longeſt date is only the revolu 


tion of a few years. One man dies at the table; another 
goes away in his ſleep; a third in his miſtreſs's arms; a 
fourth is ſtabbed ; another is {kung with an adder, or cruſh- 
ed with the fall of a houſe. We have ſeveral ways to our 
end, but the end itſelf, which is death, is (till the ſame. 
Whether we die by a ſward, by a halter, by a potion, or 
by a difeaſe, it is all but death. A child dies in the clouts, 
and an old man at an hundred; they are both mortal a. 
like, though the one goes ſooner than the other, All that 
lies betwixt the cradle and the grave is uncertain, If we 
compute the troubles, the life even of a child is long; it 
the ſweetneſs of the paſſage, that of an old man is ſhort; 
the whole is ſlippery and deceitful, and only death certain; 
and yet all people complain of that which never deceived 
any man. Scnccio raiſed himſelf from a ſmall beginning t0 
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a vaſt fortune, being very well ſkilled in the faculties both 
of getting and of keeping, and either of them was ſufficient 
for the doing of his buſineſs. He was a man infinitely 
careful, both of his patrimony and of his body, He gave 
me a morning's viſit (ſays our author) and after that viſit he 
went away, and ſpent the reſt of the day with a friend of 
his that was deſperately ſick. At night he was merry at 
ſupper, and ſeized immediately after with a quinſy, which 
diſpatched him in a few hours. This man, that had mo- 
ney at uſe in all places, and in the very courſe and height 
of his proſperity, was thus cut off. How tooliſh a thing is 
it then for a man to flatter himſeif with long hopes, and to 
pretend to diſpoſe of the future ? Nay, the very preſent ſlips 
through our fingers, and there is not that moment which 
we can call our own. How vain a thing is it for us to en- 
ter upon projects? and to ſay to ourſelves, well, I will go 
build, purchaſe, diſcharge ſuch offices, ſettle my affairs, 
© and then retite.* We are all born to the ſame caſualties ; 
all equally frail, and uncertain of to-morrow, At the very 
altar, where we pray for life, we learn to die, by ſeeing the 
ſacrifices killed before us. But there is no need of a wound, 
or ſearching the heart for it, when the nooſe of a cord, or 
the ſmothering of a pillow will do the work. All things 
have their CG: they begin, they increaſe, and they die. 
The heavens and the earth grow old, andare appointed their 
periods. That which we call death, is but a pauſe or ſuſ- 
8 and in truth a progreſs to life ; only our thoughts 
ook downward upon the body, and not forward upon 
things to come. All things under the ſun are mortal; 
cities, empires: and the time will come, when it ſhall be a 


queſtion where they were, and perchance whether ever 


they had a being or no. Some will be deſtroyed by war; 
others by luxary, fire, inundations, earthquakes: why 
ſhould it trouble me then to die, as a forerunner of an uni · 
verſal diſſolution ? A great mind ſubmits itſelf to God, and 
ſuffers willingly what the law of the univerſe will otherwiſe 
bring to paſs upon neceſſity. That good old man Baſſus 
(though with one foot in the grave) how chearful a mind 
does' bear? He lives in the view of death, and contem- 
plates his own end with leſs concern of thought or counte- 
nance, than he would do another man's. It is a hard leſ- 
lon, and we are a long time a learning of it, to receive our 
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denth without trouble, eſpecially in the caſe of Baſſus. h 
ether deaths there is a mixture of hope; a diſeaſe may he 
cured, a fire quenched, a falling houſe either 

or avoided; the fea may ſwallow a man, and throw him up 
again; a pardon may interpoſe betwixt the ax and the bo- 
dy: but in the caſe of old age there is no place for either 
hope or interceſſion, Let us live in our bodies, therefore, 
as if we were only to lodge in them this night, and to leare 
them to-morrow. It is the frequent thought of death that 
muſt fortify us againſt the neceflity of it. He that bg 
armed himſelf againſt ere may perhaps come to live in 
plenty. A man may 

yet live in a ſtate of health; againſt the loſs of friends, and 
never loſe any: but he that fortiſies himſelf againſt the ſea 
of death, ſhall moſt certainly have occaſion to employ that 
virtue. It is the care of a wiſe and a good man to look w 
his manners and actions; and rather how well he lives, 
than how long: for to die ſooner or later, is not the buſi. 
_ but to die well or ill: for death brings us to immot - 

ty. | 


Ar. um 
Againſt inmoderate forrow for the death of friends. 
| EXT to the encounter of death in our own bodies, 
NJ the moſt ſenſible calamity to an honeſt man is the 
death of a friend; and we are not in truth without ſome 


generous inſtances of thoſe that have preferred a friend's 
ife before their own; and yet this affliction, which by na- 


ture is ſo grievous to us, is, by virtue and providence, made 


familiar and caſy. 


To lament the death of a friend, is 
+ Sorrow with- both + natural and juſt : a ſigh or a tear 
ain bounds is al- I would allow to his memory; but no 
Vowable, - profuſe or obſtinate ſorrow. Clamorous 

and publick lamentations are not ſo much 
the effects of grief, as of vain · glory. He that is ſadder in 
company than alone, thews rather the ambition of his ſor- 
row than the piety of it. Nay, and in the violence of his 
paſſion, there tail out twenty things chat ſet him a laughing, 
At the long run, time cures all, but it were better done by 


Moderation and wiſdom. Some people do as good as ſet 


ngthen himſelf againſt pain, and 
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watch upon themſelves, as if they were afraid that their 
grief would make an eſcape. The oltentation of grief is 
many times more than the grief itſelf, When any body is 
within hearing, what groans and out-cries | When they are 


alone and private, all is huſh and quiet: ſo ſoon as any bo- 


dy comes in, they are at it again; and down they throw 
themſelves upon the bed; fall to wringing of their hands, 
and wiſhing of themſelves dead ; which they might have 
executed by themſelves ; but their ſorrow goes off with 
the company. We forſake nature, and run over to the 
practices of the people, that never were the authors of any 
thing that is good. If deſtiny were to be wrought upon by 
tears, I would allow you to ſpend your days and nights in 
ſadneſs and mourning, tearing of your hair, and beating of 
your breaſt; but if fate be inexorable, and death will keep 


what he has taken, grief is to no purpoſe, And yet I 


would not adviſe inſenſibility and hardneſs ; it were inhu- 
manity, and not virtue, not to be moved t the ſeparation 
of familiar friends and relations: now, in ſuch caſes, we 
cannot command ourſelves ; we cannot forbear weeping, and 
we ought not to forbear : but let us not paſs the bounds of 
aſſection, and run into imitation z within theſe limits it is 
ſome eaſe to the mind, 

A wiſe man gives way to tears F in | | 
ſome caſes, and cannot avoid them in o- + Sorrow is in 
thers, When one is {truck with the ſur- ſome caferallow- 
prize of ill news, as the death of a friend, able and ineui- 
or the like; or upon the laſt embrace of table in others, 
an acquaintance under the hands of an | 
executioner, he lies under a natural neceſſity of weepffig 
and trembling, In another caſe we may indulge our ſor- 


row, as upon the memory of a dead friend's converſation 


or kindneſs, one may let fall tears of generoſity and joy. 
We favour the one, and we are overcome by the other; 


and this is well: but we are not upon any terms to force 


them: they may flow of their own accord, without dero- 
gating from the dignity of a wiſe man; who at the ſame 
ume both preſerves his gravity, and obeys nature. Nay, 
there is a certain decorum even in weeping; for exceſs of 
forrow is as fooliſh as a profuſe laughter. Why do we not 
as well cry, when our trees that we took pleaſure in ſhed 
their leaves, as at the loſs of other ſatisfactions? When the 
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next ſeaſon repairs them, either with the ſame again, or o. ſame © 
thers in their places. We may accuſe fate, but we cama {WW lament 
alter it, for it is hard and inexorable, and not to be rem. ll kinſel! 
ved, either with reproaches or tears. They may carry w ime le 
to the dead, but never bring them back again to us, 1; MW molt d 
reaſon does not put an end to our ſorrows, fortune never if friend: 
will: one is pinched with poverty; another ſolicited winh {ll their « 
ambition, and fears the very wealth that he coveted : on; Wil ant r 
is troubled for the loſs of children; another for the way Wl to be 
of them: ſo that we ſhall ſooner want tears than matter fo; Wl WI: 
them; let us therefore ſpare that for which we have ſo Wl confid 
much occaſion, I do confeſs, that in the very parting of Wl more 
friends there is ſomething of an uneaſineſs and trouble; bat Will fiend 
it is rather voluntary than natural; an it is cuſtom mo {i 3 bu! 
than ſenſe that affects us: we do rather impoſe a ſorto Wl to bu 
upon ourſelves, than ſubmit to it; as people cry when they (i (ure! 
have company, and when no body looks on, all is well : ts ff 
gain, To moura without meaſure, is folly; and not u does 
mourn at all, is inſenſibility. The beſt temper is betwin ill uble 
piety and reaſon; to be ſenſible, but neither tranſported dor ior i 
caſt down, He that can put a ſtop to his tears and ple Will 4 
ſures when he will, is ſafe. It is an equal infelicity io be 8" 
either too ſoft, or too hard: we are overcome by the one, will 
and we are put to ſtruggle with the other. There is a cer: j 
tain intemperance in that ſorrow that paſſes the rules of orf 
modeſty; and yet great piety is in many caſes a diſpenſi Wl m. 
tion to good manners. The loſs of a ſon, or of a fri hap 
cuts a man to the heart, and there is no oppoſing the fit Wl ©: 
violence of this paſſion; bat when a man comes once to de · * 
liver himſelf wholly up to lamentations, he is to underſtand, * 
tat though ſome tears deſerve compaſſion, others are yet 
ridiculous. A grief that is freſh, finds pity and comfort; 
but when it is inveterate it is laughed at, for it is either 


counterfeit or fooliſh. Beſide that to weep exceſſively for ill | * 
the dead, is an affront to the living. The mot jule ah 
cauſe of mourning is to ſee good men come to ill ends, and Wi *" 
virtue oppreſt by the ny of fortune. Bur in this caſe wi 
too they either ſuffer reſolutely, and yield us delight is Wl 
cheir courage and example; or meanly, and fo give us the Bl © 
beſs trouble for the loſs, He that dies chearfully dries w il d. 
my tears, and he that dies whiningly does not deſerve them. b 


4 would bear the death of friends and children, wah bt 
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ſame conſtancy that I would expect my on; and no more 
lament the one, than fear the other. He that bethinks 
himſelf, how often friends have been parted, will fiad more 
time loſt among the living than upon the dead; and the 
molt deſperate mourners are they that cared leaſt for their 
friends when they were living; for they think to redeem 
their credits, for want of kindneſs to the living, by extrava- 
gant ravings after the dead. Some (I know) will have grief 
to be only the perverſe delight of a reſtleſs mind, and ſor- 
rows and pleaſures to be near akin: and there are, I am 
confident, that find joy even in their tears. But which is 
more barbarous, to be inſenſible of grief for the death of a 
friend, or to fiſh for pleaſure in grief, when a ſon perhaps 
is burning, or a friend expiring? To forget one's friend, 
to bury the memory with the body, to lament out of mea- 
ſure is all inhuman. He that is gone, either would not have 
his friend tormented, or does not know that he is ſo: if he 
does not feel it, it is ſuperfluous: if he does, it is unaccep · 
table to him, If reaſon cannot prevail, reputation may; 
for immoderate mourning leſſons a man's character: it is a 
ſhameful thing for a wife man to make the wearineſs of 
grieving the remedy of it. In time the moſt ſtubborn grief 
will leave us, it in prudence we do not leave that firſt, 

But do I grieve for my friend's ſake, 
or for my T own? Why ſhould I afflit 1 Ve grieve more 
mylelf for the loſs of him that is either for our own ſakes 
happy, or not at all in being? In the one than for our 
tale, it is envy; and in the other, it is frrends. 
madneſs. We are apt to ſay, what 
would I give to ſee him again, and to enjoy his converſa- 
tion! [ was never ſad in his company; my heart leaped 
(whenever I met him: I want hin wherever I go: all 
hat is to be ſaid is, the greater the loſs, the greater is 
"the virtue to overcome it. If grieving will do no good, it 
8an idle thing to grieve; and if that which has befallen 
one man remains to all, it is as unjuſt to complain. The 
Whole world is upon the march towards the ſame point: 
why do we not cry for ourſelves that are to follow, as well 
for him that is gone firſt? Why do we not as well lament 
defore-hand, for that which we know will be, and cannot 
poſſibly but be? He is not gone. but ſent before. As thete are 
man) things that he has lot, lo there are many things that 
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he does not fear: as anger, jealouſy, envy, &c. Is he not da 
more happy in deſiring __— than miſerable in what he g0 
has loſt? We do not mourn for the abſent, why then for co 
the dead, who are effectually no other? We have loſt on: evi 
bleſſing, but we have many left: and ſhall not all theſe fi- wh 


tisfactions ſupport us againit one ſorrow ? 28 

| The comfort of having a friend f may ſol 
+4 friend may be taken away, but not that of haviog tut 
be taken away, had one. As there is a ſharpneſs in ſome ha 
but not the com- fruits, and a bitterneſs in ſome wines that the 
fort of the pleaſe us, ſo there is a mixture in the re- tal 
friendſhip. membrance of friends, where the loſs of ha 


ha the company is ſweetened again by the 
contemplation of their virtues. In ſome reſpects I have loſt 
What I had; and in others I retain ſtill what I have loſt, 
It is an ill conſtruction of providence, to refle& only upon 
my friend's being taken away, without any regard to the 
benefit of his being once given me, Let us therefore make 
the beſt of our friends, while we have them ; for how lon 

we ſhall keep them is uncertain, I have loſt a hopeful ſon, 


but how many fathers have been deceived in their expec- the 
tations? and how many noble families have been deſtroyed an 
by luxury and riot? He that grieves for the loſs of a ſon, fr 
what if he had loſt a friend? And yet he that has loſt a fo 
friend, has more cauſe of joy that he, once had him, than fe 
of grief that he is taken away. Shall a man bury his friend- Ti 
ſhip with his friend? We are ungrateful for that which is il 
paſt, in hope of what is to come; as if that which is to Wl de 
come would not quickly be paſt too. That which is paſt we are th 
ſure of. We may receive ſatis faction, it is true, both from the the 
future and what is already paſt ; the one by expectation, and ca 
the other by memory; only the one may poſſibly not come to di 
paſs, and it is impoſſible to make the other not to have been, . 
But + there is no applying of conſola- » 

+ There is no tion to freſh and bleeding ſorrow; the ” 
dealing with the very diſcourſe irritates the grief, and in- 8 
firſt tranſports flames it. It is like an unſeaſonable me- 10 
of ſorrow, dicine in a diſeaſe; when the firſt vio- g 
R lence is over, it will be more tractable, * 

and endure the handling. Thoſe people whoſe minds ate an 
weakened by long felicity, may be allowed to groan and a 


complain, but it is otherwiſe with. thoſe that have led thei 
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days in misfortunes. A long courſe of adverſity has this 
good in it, that though it vexes a-body a great while, it 


every wound, and dreads the ſurgeon more than an enemy; 
whereas a veteran ſees his own body cut and lamed, with 
as little concern as if it were another's. With the ſame re- 
ſolution ſhould we ſtand the ſhock and cure of all misfor- 
tunes; we are never the better for our experience, if we 
have not yet learned to be miſerable. And there is no 
thought of curing us by the diverſion of ſports and enter- 
tainments; we are apt to fall into relapſes; wherefore we 
had better overcome our ſorrow, than delude it. 


. 
Conſolations againſt baniſhment and bodily pain. 


T is a maſter-piece to draw good out of evil, and by 
the help of virtue to improve misfortunes into bleſſings. 
It is a ſad condition, you will ſay, for a man to be barred 
the freedom of his country. And is not this the caſe of 
thouſands that we meet every day in the ſtreets? Some for 
ambition; others to negotiate, or for curioſity, delight, 
fnendſhip, _ experience, luxury, vanity, diſcontent : 
ſome to exerciſe their virtues, others their vices ; and not a 
few to proſtitute either their bodies, or their eloquence ? 
To paſs now from pleaſant countries into the worſt of 
ilands; let them be never ſo barren or rocky, the people 
derer ſo barbarous, or the clime never ſo intemperate; he 
that is baniſhed thither, ſhall find many ſtrangers to live 
there for their pleaſure. The mind of man is naturally 
curious and reſtleſs, which is no wonder, conſidering their 
divine original; for heavenly things are always ia motion: 
witneſs the ſtars, and the orbs which are perpetually mov- 
ng, rolling, and changing of place, and according to the 
Wand appointment of nature. But here are no woods, 
you will ſay, no rivers; no gold nor pearl; no commodity 
br traffick or commerce; nay, hardly proviſion enough to 
keep the inhabitants from (tarving. It 1s very right, here 
ae no palaces, no artificial grottos, or materials Sr luxury 
ad exceſs ; but we lie under the protection of heaven; and 
poor cottage for a retreat, is more worth than the moſt 
magnificent temple, when that cottage is conſecrated by an 
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comes to harden us at laſt: as a raw ſoldier ſhrinks at 
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honeſt man under the guard of his virtue. Shall any man 
think baniſhment grievous, when he may take ſuch com- 
pany along with him? Nor is there any baniſhment, but 
yields enough for our neceſſities and no kingdom is ſuffici. 
ent for ſuperfluities. It is the mind that makes us rich in a 
deſart; and if the body be but kept alive, the ſoul enjoy 
all ſpiritual felicities in abundance, What ſignifies the be. 
ing baniſhed from one ſpot of ground to another, to a man 
that has his thoughts above, and can look forward and back- 
ward, and wherever he pleaſes, and that wherever he iz, 
has the ſame matter to work upon? The body is but the 
priſon, or the clog of the mind, ſubjected to puniſhments, 
robberies, diſeaſes; but the mind is ſacred and ſpiritual,” 
and liable to no violence, Is it that a man ſhall want gar- 
ments or covering in baniſhment? The body is as eaſily 
clothed as fed; and nature has made nothing hard that is 
neceſſary. But if nothing will ſerve us but rich embroide- 
ries and ſcarlet, it is none of fortune's fault that we are poor, 
but our own. Nay, ſuppoſe a man ſhould have all reſtored 
him back again that he has loſt; it will come to nothing, 
for he will want more after that, to ſatisfy his deſires, than 
he did before, to ſupply his neceſſities, inſatiable appetites 
are not ſo much a thirſt as a diſeaſe, 
To come lower now: where is F that 
Baniſhment ir people or nation, that have not 2 
ut change of their place of abodeꝰ Some by the fate 
place; in which of war ; others have been caſtby tempelts, 
ſenſe, all people ſhipwrecks, or want of proviſions, upon 
and nations have unknown coaſts: ſome have been forced 
been baniſhed. abroad by peſtilence, ſedition, earth- 
quakes, ſurcharge of people at home: 
ſome travel to ſee the world, others for commerce: but, 
in five, it is clear, that, upon ſome reaſon or other, the 
whole race of mankind have ſhifted their quarters? changed 
their very names, as well as their habitations ; inſomuch, 
that we have loſt the very memorials of what they were, 
All theſe tranſportations of people, what are they but pub- 
lick baniſhn eats? The very founder of theo Rman empire 
Vas an exile : briefly, the whole world has been tranſplant- 
ed, and one mutation treads upon the heel of another. 
That which one man deſires, turns another man's ſtomach; 


and he that proſcribes me to-day, ſhall himielf be call onr 
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to-morrow, We have however this comfort in our miſ- 
fortune; we have the ſame nature, the ſame providence, 


. and we carry our virtues along with us. And this bleſſing 
4 we owe to the Almighty Power, call it what you will; ei- 
ther a god or an incorporeal reaſon, a divine ſpirit or fate, 
q and the unchangeable courſe of cauſes and effects. It is 
5 however ſo ordered, that nothing can be taken from us, but 
. what we can well ſpare; and that which is moſt magnifi- 
x cent and valuable continues with us. Wherever we go, 
* we have the heavens over our heads, and no farther from 
" us than they were before; and ſo long as we can entertain 
1 - WW our eyes and thoughts with thoſe glories, what matter is it 
Wh what ground we tread upon ? 
ly In the caſe of pain or ſickneſs, it þ is 


_ only the body that is affected: it may Þ Pain only af 
. take off the ſpeed of a footman, or bind feds the body, 


o., the hands of a cobler, but the mind is not the mind. 
od ſtill at liberty to hear, learn, teach, ad- 

10 viſe, and to do other good offices, It is an example of 
_ publick benefit, a man that is in pain and patient, Virtue 


tes may ſhew itſelf as well in the bed, as in the field ; and he 
that chearfully encounters the terrors of death and corpo- 


hat real anguiſh, is as great a man, as he that moit generouſly 
00 hazards himſelf in a battle. A diſeaſe it is true, bars us of 
ale ſome pleaſures but procures others. Drink is never ſo 
ts, grateful to us, as in a burning fever; nor meat, as when 
pon we have faſted ourſelves ſharp and hungry. The patient 
ced may be forbidden ſome ſenſual ſatis faction, but no phyſician 
the will forbid us the delight of the mind. Shall we call any ſick 
ne: man miſerable, becauſe he mult give over his intemperance of 
wt; wine and gluttony, and betake himſelf to a diet of more ſobriety 


the and leſs expence; and abandon his luxury, which is the diſtem - 
ged per of the mind, as well as of the body? It is trouble- 


ich, ſome, I know, at firſt, to abſtain from the pleaſures we have 
ere, been uſed to, and to endure hunger and thirſt; but in a 
ab- little time we loſe the very appetite, and it is no trouble 
pire then to be without that which we do not deſire. In diſea- 
ant ſes there are 2 pains; but if they be long, they remit, 
het. and give us ſome intervals of eaſe; if ſhort and violent, 
ich; either they diſpatch us, or conſume themſelves; fo that 
ont ether their reſpites make them tolerable, or the extremity 


makes them ſhort, So merciful is Almighty God to us, 
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that our torments cannot be very ſharp and laſting. Tt 
acuteſt pains are thoſe that affect the nerves, but there 
this comfort in them too, that they will quickly make 
ſtupid and inſenſible. In caſe of extremity, let us call t 
mind the moſt eminent inſtances of patience and courag, 
and turn our thoughts from our affliftions to the eontemp}; 
tion of virtue. Suppoſe it be the ſtone, the gout, nay, th 
rack itſelf; how many have endured it without ſo much 2 
a groan, or a word ſpeaking ? without ſo much as aſkin 
for relief, or giving an anſwer to a queſtion? Nay, the 
have laughed at the tormentors upon the very torture, anc 
provoked them to new experiments of their cruelty, which 
they have had ſtill in deriſion. The aſthma I look upon 
as, of all diſeaſes, the moſt importune ; the phyſicians call 
it, the meditation of death, as being rather an agony than 
a ſickneſs: the fit holds not above an hour, as no body is 
long in expiring. There are three things grievous in ſick 
neſs, the fear of death, bodily pain, and tbe intermiſſion o 
our pleaſures: the firſt is to be imputed to nature, not tc 
the diſeaſe; for we do not die becauſe we are ſick, but be 


cauſe we live; nay, ſickneſs itſelf has preſerved many 
man from dying, 
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Poverty to a wiſe man, is rather a bleſſing, than a 
misfortune. | 


N O man ſhall ever be poor, that goes to himſelf f 
what he wants; and that is the readieſt way 
riches : nature indeed will have her due, but yet whatſoen: 
is beyond neceſſity, is precarious, and not neceſſary. It 
not her buſineſs to gratify the palate, but to ſatisfy a cravin, 
ſtomach; bread when a man is hungry does his work, let! 
be never ſo coarſe; and water when he is a-dry; let hi 
thirſt be quenched and nature is ſatisfied ; no matter whenc 
it comes, or whether he drinks in gold, filver, or in thi 
hollow of his hand, To promiſe a man riches, and to teac 
him poverty, is to deceive him: but ſhall T call him poo! 
that wants nothing, though he may be beholden for it t0 
his patience, rather than to his fortune ? Or ſhall any ou 
deny him to be rich, whoſe riches can never be taken away * 
Whether is it better to have much, or enough? He that 
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has· much deſires more, which ſhews that he has not yet e- 
nough; but he that has enough is atreſt, Shall a man be 
reputed the leſs rich, for not having that for which he ſhall 
be baniſhed ; for which his very wife or ſon ſhall poiſon 
him; that which gives him ſecurity in war and quiet in 
peace; which he poſſeſſes without danger, and diſpoſes 
of without trouble? No man can be poor that has enough; 
nor rich, that covets more than he has. Alexander, after 
all his conqueſts, complained that he wanted more worlds; 
he defired ſomething more, even when he had potten all : 
and that which was ſufficient for human nature, was not e- 
nough for one man, Money never made any man rich ; 
for the more he had, the more he ſtill coveted. The rich- 
eſt man that ever lived is poor, in my opinion, and in any 
man's may be ſo; but he that keeps himſelf to the (tint of 
nature, does neither feel poverty, nor fearit; nay, even in 
poverty itſelf, their are ſome things ſuperfluous. Thoſe 
which the world calls happy, their felicity is a falſe ſplen- 
dor, that dazzles the eyes of the vulgar z but our rich man 
is glorious and happy within, There is no ambition in 
hunger or thirſt : Jet there be food, and no matter for the 
table, the diſh, and the ſervants; nor with what meats nu- 
ture is ſatisfied. Thoſe are the torments of luxury, that ra- 
ther (tuff the ſtomach than fill it: it ſtudies rather to cauſe an 
appetite, than to allay it. It is not for us to ſay, this is not 
* handſome, that is common, the other offends my eye.” 
Nature provides for health, not delicacy. When the 
trumpet ſounds a charge, the poor man knows that he is 
not aimed at; when they cry out fire, his body is all he 
has to look after; if he A to take a journey, there is no 
blocking up of (treets, and thronging of paſſages, for a part- 
ing compliment: a ſmall matter fills his belly and contents 
his mind; he lives from hand to mouth, without carking 


or fearing for to-morrow, The temperate rich man is but 


his counterfeit ; his wit is quicker, and his appetite calmer. 
No man finds poverty a trouble to“ 

him, but he that thinks it ſo: and he “ Poverty is 

that thinks it ſo, makes it ſo. Does not only troubleſoine 

a rich man travel more at eaſe with leſs in opinion. 

luggage and fewer ſervants ? Does he not 

eat, many times, as little and as coarſe in the field as a poor 

man? Does he not for his own pleaſure, ſometimes, and 
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for variety, feed upon the ground, and uſe only earthen 
veſſels ? Is not he a madman then, that always fears what 
he often deſires, and dreads the thing that he takes delight 

to imitate ? He that would know the worſt of poverty, let 
him but compare the looks of the rich and of the poor, and 
he ſhall find the poor man to have a ſmoother brow, and to 
be more merry at heart; or if any trouble befals him, it 
paſſes. over like a cloud: whereas the other, either his 
good-humour is counterfeit, or his melancholy deep and ul. 
cerated, and the worſe becauſe he dares not publickly own 
his mis fortune; but he is forced to play the part of a hap. 
Py man, even with a cancer in his heart. His felicity is but 


perſonated, and if he were but {tripped of his ornaments, 


he would be contemptible. In buying of a horſe, we take 
off his clothes and his trappings, and examine his ſhape and 
body for fear of being cozen'd : and ſhall we put an eſtimate 
upon a man for being ſet off by his fortune and quality? 
Nay, if we ſee any thing of ornament about him, we are to 
ſuſpect him the more for ſome infirmity under it. He that 
is not content in poverty, would not be ſo neither in plenty; 
for the fault is not in the thing, but in the mind. If that 
be ſickly, remove him from a kennel to a palace, he is at 
the ſame paſs; for he carries his diſeaſe along with him, 
What can be happier than that condition, both of mind 
and of fortune, from which we cannot fall ? What can be 
a greater felicity, than, in a covetous deſigning age, for a 
man to live fafe among informers and theives? It puts a 
poor man into the very condition of providence, thai gives 
all, without reſerving any thing to itſelf, How happy is he 
that owes nothing but to himſelf, and only that which be 
can eaſily refuſe, or eaſily pay! I do not reckon him poor 
that has but a little; but he is ſo that covets more; it 1s 
a fair degree of plenty to have what is neceſſary, Whe- 
ther had a man better find ſaturity in want, or hunger in 
plenty? It is not the augmenting of our fortunes, but the 
abating of our appetites that makes us rich. Why may 
not a man as well contemn riches in his own coffers, as in 
another man's? and rather hear that they are his, than 
feel them to be ſo? Though it is a great matter not to be 
corrupted, even by having them under the ſame roof, Be 
is the greater man that is honeſtly poor in the middle of 
plenty; but he is the molt ſecure, that is free from the 
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temptation of that plenty, and has the leaſt matter for ano- 
ther to deſign upon. It is no great buſineſs for a poor man 
to preach the contempt of riches, or for a rich man to ex- 
tol the benefits of poverty, becauſe we do not know how 
either the one or the other would behave bimſelf in the 
contrary condition, T he beſt proof is, the doing of it by 
choice, and not by neceſſity; for the practice of povert 
in jeſt, is a preparation toward the bearing of it in — 
But it is yet a generous diſpoſition ſo to provide for the 
worſt of fortunes, as what _ be eaſily borne: the pre- 
meditation makes them not only tolerable, but delightful 
to us; for there 1s that in them, without which nothing can 
be comfortable, that is to ſay, ſecurity. It there were nc- 
thing elſe in poverty, but the certain knowledge of our 
friends, it were yet a molt deſirable bleſſing, when every 
man leaves us but thoſe that love us. It is a ſhame to place 
the happineſs of life in gold and ſilver, for which bread and 
water is ſufficient; or, at the worſt, hunger puts an end 
to hunger, For the honour of poverty, it was both the 
foundation and the cauſe of the Roman empire; and no 
man was ever yet ſo poor, but he had enough to carry him 
to his journey's end. | 
All I defire is, that my poverty * may 
not be a burthen to myſelf, or make me * Mediccrity it 
ſo to others; and that is the beſt (tate of he beſt late of 
fortune, that is neither directly neceſſitous, fortune. 
nor far from it. A mediocrity of fortune, 
with a gentleneſs of mind, will preſerve us from fear or en- 
vy; which is a deſirable condition, for no man wants power 
to do miſchief. We never conſider the bleſſing of coveting 
nothing, and the glory of being full in ourſelves, without de- 
pending upon fortune. With parſimony a little is ſufficient 
and without it, nothing; whereas frugality makes a poor man 
nch. If we loſe an eſtate, we had better never have had it: 
he that has leaſt to loſe, has leaſt to fear; and thoſe are 
better ſatisfied whom fortune never favoured, than thoſe 
whom ſhe has forſaken, The ſtate is moſt commodious, 
that lies betwixt poverty and plenty, Diogenes underſtood 
this very well, when he put himſelf into an incapacity of 
loling any thing. That courſe of life is moſt commodious, 
which is both ſafe and wholeſome ; the body is to be in- 
Culged no farther than for health; and rather mortified, than 
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not kept in ſubjection to the mind. It is neceſſary to pro. 
vide againſt hunger, thirſt, and cold ; and ſomewhat or 2 
covering to ſhelter us againſt other inconveniences ; but not 
a pin matter whether it be of turf or of marble. A man 
may lie as warm and as dry under a thatched, as under: 
gilded roof. Let the mind be great and glorious, and all 
other things are deſpicable in compariſon, The future i 
« uncertain ; and 1 had rather beg of myſelf not to deſire 
any thing, than of fortune to beſtow it. 
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CHAP. I. 


Anger deſcribed: it is againſt nature, and only to b. 
found in man. 


E are here to encounter the moſt outragious, bru 

tal, dangerous, and intractable of all paſſions; th 
moſt loathſome and unmannerly ; nay, the moſt ridiculou 
too; and the ſubduing of this monſter will do a great dea 
toward the eſtabliſhment of human 2 It is the me 
thod of phyſicians, to begin with a deſcription of the diſeaſe 
before they meddle with the cure: and I know not why 
this may not do as well in the diſtempers of the mind, as 
in thoſe of the body. ; 

The Stoicks will have anger to be, ® 


deſire of puniſhing another for ſome in- Anger deſcri- 


jury done. Againſt which it is objected, bed, what it is. 
that we are many times angry with thoſe _ : 

that never did hurt us, 2 poſſibly may, though the 
harm be not as yet done. But, I ſay, that they hurt us 
already in conceit: and the very purpoſe of it is an injury 
in thought, before it breaks out into an act. It is oppoſed 
again, that if anger were a deſire of puniſhing, mean people 
would not be angry with great ones, that are out of their 
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reach; for no man can be ſaid to deſire any thing, which WM not pr 
he judges impoſſible to compaſs. But I anſwer to this; 
that anger is the deſire, not the power and faculty of re. make 
venge : neither is any man ſo low, but that the greateſt ll them 
man alive may, peradventure, lie at his mercy. that, 
Ariſtotle takes anger to be, a deſire of paying ſorrow for Wl taugt 
ſorrow ; and of plaguing thoſe that have plagued us, It; WM They 
argued againſt both, that beaſts are angry, though neither WM ded |: 
(woes by any injury, nor moved with a deſire of ay eit te 
ody's grief or puniſhment. Nay, though they cauſe it, Wl ſa 
they do not deſign or ſeek it. Neither is anger, (how un- Wl temp 
n ſoever in itſelf) found any where but in reaſon- upon 
able creatures. It is true, that beaſts have an impulſe of Wl from 
rage and fierceneſs ; as they are more affected alſo than men ma 
with ſome pleaſures: but we may as well call them luxu- T 
rious and ambitious, as angry. And yet they are not with- {Wl und! 
out certain images of human affections, They have their endl 
likings and their loathings; but neither the paſſions of rea- tue, 
ſonable nature, nor their virtues, nor their vices. They a ful 
are moved to fury by ſome objects; they are quieted by Wl ane 
others; they have their terrors and their diſappointments; 
but without reflection, and let them be never ſo much irri- 
tated or affrighted, ſo ſoon as ever the occaſion is removed, 
they fall to their meat again, and lie down and take their 
reſt, Wiſdom and thought are the goods of the mind, 
whereof brutes are wholly incapable ; and we are as unlike 
them within, as we are without: They have an odd kind 
of fancy, and they have a voice too, but inarticulate and 
confuſed, and incapable of thoſe variations which are fami- 
liar to us. | 
Anger is not only a vice, but a vice 
It is againſi point blank againſt nature, for it divides 
nature. inſtead of joining; and in ſome meaſure, 
fruſtrates the end of providence in human 
ſociety, One man was born to help another : anger makes 
us deſtroy one another; the one unites, the other ſepa- 
rates; the one is beneficial to us, the other miſchievous; 
the one ſuccours even ſtrangers, the other deſtroys even 


the molt intimate friends; the one ventures all to fave ano- 5 
ther, the other ruins himſelf to undo another. nature 8, l 
bountiful, but anger is pernicious : for it is not fear, bu 


mutual love that binds up mankind, 


CAP. II. or ANGER. 19 

There are ſome motions that look like anger, which can- 
not properly be called ſo; as the paſſion of the people a- 
zainlt the gladiators, when they hang off, and will not 
make ſo quick a diſpatch as the ſpectators would have 
mem: there is ſomething in it of the humour of children, 
hat, if they get a fall, will never leave bawling, until the 
naughty ground is beaten, and then all is well again. 
They are angry without any cauſe or injury; they are delu- 
ded by an imitation of ſtrokes, and pacified with counter- 
feit tears. A falſe and a childiſh ſorrow, is appeaſed with 
45 falſe and as childiſh a revenge. They take it for a con- 
tempt, if the gladiators do not immediately caſt themſelves 
upon the ſword's point. They look preſently about them 
from one to another, as who ſhould ſay, do but ſee, my 
' maſters, how theſe rogues abuſe us.” 

To deſcend to the particular branches 
and varieties, would be unneceſſary and Several forts of 
endleſs. There is a ſtubborn, a vindic- anger. 
ive, a quarrleſome, a violent, a froward, | 
2 ſullen, a moroſe kind of anger: and then we have this 
rariety in complication too; one goes no farther than 
words; another proceeds immediately to blows, without a 
word ſpeaking ; a third ſort breaks out into curſing and re- 
proachful language; and there are, that content themſelves 
with chiding and complaining. There is a conciliable an- 
ger, and there is an implacable; but in what form or de- 
gree ſoever it appears, all anger without exception is vi- 
cious, 


CHAP. I 
The riſe of anger. 


; H HE queſtion will be here, whether anger takes its riſe 
from impulſe, or judgment? That is, whether it be 
moved of its own accord, or as many other things are, 
rom within us, that ariſe we know not how ? The clearing 
mis point will lead us to greater matters. 

The firſt motion of anger is, in truth, 


moluntary, and only a kind of menacing The fir/? motion 


nes towards it. The ſecond de- anger. 
berates; as who ſhould ſay, this injury 
hould not paſs without a revenge, and there it ſtops. The 
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ſenting to it.” There is no doubt but anger is mov'd by 


been done; but, as the cafe ſtands, I muſt do myſelf 
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third is impotent; and, right or wrong, reſolves upon ven. CH. 
geance. The firſt motion is not to be avoided, nor indeed mine 
the ſecond, any more than yawning, for company: cuſton in ti 
and care may leſſen it, but reaſon itſelf cannot overcome it. affe 
The third, as it riſes upon conſideration, it muſt tall ſo too; Wl the 
for, that motion which proceeds with judgment may be tz. Wl tion 
ken away with judgment. A man thinks himſelf injured, WW wki 
and hath a mind to be reveng'd, but for ſome reaſon = it yen 
reſt, This is not properly anger, but an affection over-rul's Noche 
by reaſon: a kind of propoſal diſapprov'd. And, what are Wl a p 
reaſon and affection; but only changes of the mind for the of 
better, or for the worſe ? Noor! Þ deliberates before it judges; WM pha 
but anger paſſes ſentence without deliberation. Reaſon on- la: 
ly attends the matter in hand; but anger is ſtartled at eve. 
ry accident : 1t paſſes the bounds of reaſon ; and carries it 
away with it. In ſhort, © anger is an agitation of the mind 
© that proceeds to the reſolution of a revenge, the mind af- 


the ſpecies of an injury, but whether that motion be voluntary 
or involuntaryis the point in debate; though it ſeems manifeltto 
me, that anger does nothing, but where the mind goes along 
with it. For, firſt, to take an offence, and then to medi- 
tate a revenge; and, after that, to lay both propoſitions to- 
gether, and to ſay to myſelf, this injury ought not to hare 


right:“ this diſcourſe can never proceed without the con- 
currence of the will. The firſt motion indeed is fingle; 
bur all the reſt is deliberation and ſuperſtructure: there is 
ſomething underſtood and condemned; an indignation con- 
ceived, and a revenge propounded. This can never be 
without the agreement of the mind to the matter in delibe- 
ration. The end of this queſtion is, to know the nature 
and quality of anger. If it be bred in us, it will never yield 
to reaſon, for all involuntary motions are inevitable and in- 
vincible; as a kind of horror and ſhrugging upon the ſprink- 
ling of cold water; the hair ſtanding on end at ill neus; 
giddineſs at the ſight of a precipice; bluſhing at lewd di- ü 
courſe. In theſe caſes, reaſon can do no good; but anger * 


may undoubtedly be overcome by caution and good coun- a 
ſel; for it is a voluntary vice, and not of the condition of 

= : wth —& . - [4 
thoſe accidents that befal us as frailties of our humanity : 


amongſt which malt be reckoned the {firlt motions of the * 
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mind, after the opinion of an inj ury received, which it is not 
in the power of human nature to avoid: and this is it that 
aſſects us upon the ſtage, or in a ſtory. Can any man read 
the death of Pompey, and not be touched with an indigna- 
tion? The ſound of a trumpet rouſes the ſpirits and pro- 
wkes courage. It makes a man ſad to ſee the ſhipwreck e- 
yen of an enemy; and we are much ſurprized by fear in 
other caſes : all theſe motions are not ſo much affections, 
as preludes to them. The claſhing of arms, or the beating 


of a drum, excites a war-horſe : nay, a ſong from Keno. 


phantes would make Alexander take his ſword in his hand. 
Ia all theſe caſes, the mind rather ſuffers than acts; and 
therefore it is not an affection to be moved, but to give way 
to that motion, and to follow willingly what was ſtarted by 
chance. Theſe are not affections, but impulſes of the body. 
The braveſt man in the world may look pale when he puts 
on his armour, his knees knock, and his heart work before 
the battle is joined; but theſe are only motions : whereas 
anger is an excurſion, and propoſes revenge or puniſhment, 


| which cannot be without the mind. As fear flies, fo anger 


alaults; and it is not poſſible to reſolve. either upon violence 
or caution, without the concurrence of the vill. 


CHAP. III. 
Anger may be ſuppreſſed. 
T is an idle thing to pretend that we cannot govern our 
anger: for ſome things that we do, are much harder 
than others that we ought to do; the wildeſt affections may 
be tamed by diſcipline, and there is hardly any thing which 
the mind will do, but it may do. There needs no more 
argument in this caſe, than the inſtances of ſeveral perſons 
both powerful and impatient, that have gotten the abſolute 
maſtery of themſelves in this point, 
Thraſippus, in his drink, fell foul upon 
the cruclties of Piſiſtratus: who, when he Piffratur ma- 
was urged by ſeveral about him to make f/ered bis arr 
an example of him, returned this anſwer, ger. 
why ſhould I be angry with a man that i 
' (tumbles upon me blindfold ?' In effect, moſt of our quar- 
tels are of our own making, either by miltake, or by aggra- 


T 
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vation. Anger comes ſometimes upon us, but we, go oftner 
to it, and, inilead of rejecting. it, we call it, 5 
| Auguſtus was, a great maſler of his paſ- 
The. gentleneſs ſion: for Timagenus, an hiſtorian, wrote 
of. Auguſius., fexeral bitter things againſt his perſon and 
= his family; which paſſed among the pea- 
ple plauſible enough, as pieces of -rath. wit commonly do. 
Cæſar adviſed ny et times to forbear, and, whey that 
would not do, forbad him his. roof. After this, Aſinius 
* Pollio gaye him, entertainment; and he was ſe well beloved. 
in the city, that every man's houſe; was open to hin, 
Thoſe things that he had written in the honour of Augultys, 
he recited and burnt; and publickly profeſſed himielf Cæ- 
ſar's enemy: Auguſtus, for all this, never fell out with, any 
man that received him; only once he told Pollio, that he 
had taken a ſnake into his boſom: and, as Pollia, was about 
to excuſe himſelf; no (ſays Cafar, interrupting him) make 
' Your. belt of him; and offering, to caſt him off at that very 
moment, if Cæſar pleaſed; do you think (ſays Cæſar) that! 
vill ever contribute to the parting of you, that made you 
friends? For Pollio was angry with him before, and only 
entertained him now, becauſe Cæſar had diſcarded him. 
The moderation of Antigonus was re- 
The moderation mark able; ſome of his ſoldiers were rail - 


of Antigonus. ing at him one night, where there was | 


but a hanging betwixt them . Antigonus 

over-heard them, and, putting it gently aſide ; ſoldiers, ſays 
he, ſtand a little farther. off, for fear the king ſhould hear 
vod.“ And we are to conſider, not only violent examples, 
but moderate, where there wanted neither cauſe of diſpleaſure, 
nor power of revenge: as in. the caſe of Antigonus, who 
the fine night hearing his ſoldiers curſing him for bringing 
them into ſo foul a way, he went to them, and, without 
telling them who he was helped them out of it, © Now, ſays 
he, you may be allowed to curſe him that brought you in- 
* tothe mire, provided you bleſs him that took you out of it. 
| It was a notable ſtory, that of Pedius 

A predominant Pollio; upon his inviting of Auguſtus to 
fear maſiers ſupper, One of his boys happened to 
auger. break a glaſs; and his matter, in a rage, 
cammanded him to be thrown into 2 pond 

to feed his lampreys. This action of his might be taken for 
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luxury, though, in truth, it was eruelry. The boy was ſei- 
2cd, but brake loofe, and threw himſelf at Auguſtus's feet, 
| only defiring that he might not die that death: Cæſar, in 
whorence of the barbarity, preſemly ordered all the reſt 
of the glaſſes to be broken, the boy to be releaſed, and the 
nd, to be filled up. that there might be no farther octa- 
for an inhumanity of that nature. This was an autho- 

nity well employed. Shall the breaking of a glafs coſt a 


nan deſerved to die a thouſand deaths, either for eating hu- 
man'fleſh at ſecond-hand in his lampreys, or for keeping of 
his fin to be fed. | 
Iris writren of Præxafpes (a favourite of Cambyſes, who 
+ nas much given to wine) that he tock the freedom to tell 
it his prince of his hard drinking, and to lay before Tim the 
eo Wl feandal and the inconvenience of his exceſſes ; and how 
y a in chofe diſtempers he had not the command of himfelf. 
1 Now (ſays Satbyſes) to thew you your miſtake, you ſhall 
u de me drink deeper than ever I did; Ind yet keep the ifs 
of ny eyes and of my hands, as well as if I were ſober,” 
Vpon this, he drank to a higher patch than ordinary, and 
e ordered ah, ve 
. fde of the chreſhold, with his left arm over his hend: and 
23 Pp be) if 1 have a good aim, have at the Heart of him.“ 
Fe ſhot, and upon cutting tp the young man, they found 
ys Wl fdecd that che arrow had ſtrack him rhrough the middle 
ar ef de heart. What do you think now ? (ſays Cafibyſes) 
s, 's my hand ſteady or no? Apollo himſelf (fays Præxaſ- 
re, es) could not have our-donie it.“ It may be a 1 
ho dow, which was the greater impiety, the murder it 
oo de commendation of it; for him to take the heart of his 
ſoa while it was yet reeking, and panting under the wound, 
br an occaſion of flattery. Why was there not another 
experiment made apon the father, to try if Cambyſes could 
dot have yet mended his ſhot ? This was a moſt unmanly. 
tiolation of hoſpitality, but the approbation of the fat was 
lill worſe than the critne itſelf, This example of Prexe- 
7 proves ſufficiently that a man may N his anger; fot 
returned not one ill word, ho not fo much as a com- 
— ; but he paid dear for his good counſe}, He had 
wiſer perhaps, if he had let the king alone in his Tops, 
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man his life? Nothing but a predominant fear could ever 
here maſtered his cholerick and fanguinary diſpoſition, This 


— 


s fon to po oft, and ſtand on the other 


elf, or 


dangerous office to give good advice to intemperate princes, WW delt 


An inſtance of we have in Harpagus, who was con. 


ſtand, he invited Harpagus to a diſh of meat; and when he a 
' had eaten his fill, he told him it was a piece of his ſon, and e 


your majeſty, ſays Harpagus, mult pleaſe me: and he 


The moderation was given to Philip of Macedon, the fi- 
of Philip of ther of Alexander: the Athenians ſent 


« gentlemen, ſays Philip, what is there that I can do too- Wl * f 
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for he had better have drunk wine than blood. It h: fal, 
Another inſtance of anger ſuppreſſed 


anger ſuppreſt manded to expole Cyrus re a Moun- cf 


in Harpagus, tain, but the child was preſerved ; which = 


when Aſtyages came afterwards to under. 


aſked him how he liked the ſeaſoning : whatever pleaſes FER 


made no more words of it. It is. molt certain that we might 2 
govern our anger if we would; for the ſame thing tha WF bot 
galls us at home, gives us no offence at all abroad; ad Ml the 
what is the reaſon of it, but that we are patient in one Wl 1 
place, and froward 1n another ? 5 


It was a ſtrong provocation, that which fi 


Macedon. thew ambaſſadors to him, and they were af 
received with this compliment, tell me, I |, 


* blige the Athenians ? * Democharas, one of the amballa- WW _ 
dors, told him, that they would take it for a great obliga- 5 
tion if he would be pleaſed to hang himſelf. This inſo- 
lence gave an indignation to the by-ſtanders; but Philip bad 
them not to meddle with him, but e'en to let that foul- 
mouthed fellow go as he came. And for you, the reſtot 
the ambaſſadors, (ſays he) pray tell the Athenians, that _ 
it is worſe to ſpeak fach things, than to hear and forgie f hf 
* them.” This wonderful patience under contumelies va the 
a great means of Philip's ſecurity. 


Ov} 

| | der 
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It is a ſhort madneſs, and a deformed vice. y 
T E was much in the right, whoever it was, that firſt : 


| called anger, a ſhort wadneſs; for they have both 
of them the ſame ſymptoms; and there is ſo wonderful a 
reſemblance betwixt the tranſports of choler and thoſe « 
phrenſy, that it is a hard matter to know the one from ts 
other, A bold, fierce, and threatning countenance, * 
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pale as aſhes, and in the ſame moment as read as blood: a 


glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, violent motions, the hands 
reſtleſs, and perpetually in action, wringing and menacing, 
ſnapping of the joints, ſtamping with the feet, the hair ſtart- 
ing, trembling lips, a forced and ſqueaking voice; the ſpeech 
falſe and broken, deep and frequent ſighs, and ghaſtly looks; 
the veins ſwell, the heart pants, the knees knock ; with a 
hundred diſmal accidents that are common to both diſtem- 
pers. Neither is anger a bare reſemblance only of mad- 
neſs, but many times an irrevocable tranſition into the 
thing itſelf. How many perſons have we known, read, and 
heard of, that have loſt their wits in a paſſion, and never 
came to themſelves again? It 1s therefore to be avoided, 
not only for moderation ſake, but alſo for health. Now if 
the outward appearance of anger be ſo foul and hideous, 
how deformed muſt that miſerable mind be that is harraſſed 
with it? for it leaves no place either for counſel or friend- 
ſkip, honeſty, or good - manners: no place either for the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, or for the offices of life. If I were to de- 
ſcribe it, 1 would draw a tiger bathed in blood, ſharp ſer, 
and ready to take a leap at his prey; or dreſs it up as the 
poets repreſent the furies, with whips, ſnakes, and flames; 
it ſhould be ſour, livid, full of ſcars, and wallowing in gore, 
raging up and down, deſtroying, grinning, bellowing, and 
purſuing ; ſick of all other things, and molt of all of itſelf. 
It turns beauty into deformity, and the calmeſt counſels in- 
to fierceneſs: it diſorders our very garments, and fills the 
mind with horror. How abominable is it in the ſoul then, 
when. it appears ſo hideous even through the bones, the ſkin, 
and ſo many impediments ? Is not he a madman that has 
loſt the government of himſelf, and is toſſed hither and thi- 
ther by his fury, as by a tempeſt ? The executioner of his 
own revenge, both with his heart and hand, and the mur- 
derer of his neareſt friends? the ſmalleſt matter moves it, 
and makes us inſociable and inacceſſible. It does all things 
by violeace, as well upon itſelf as others ; and it is, in ſhort, 
the maſter of all paſſions, 

There is not any creature * ſo terrible, 
and dangerous by nature, but it becomes All creatures 

rcer by anger. Not that beaſts have are made terri- 
human affections, but certain impulſes ble by anger. 
they haye which come very near them. 


Ty 


n 
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indulge a violence, t 


are, that wi 
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The boar foams, champs, and whets his tufks ; the bull toſſes 
his horns in the air, bounds, and tears up the ground. with 


his feet. The lion roars, and ſwinges himſelf with his tal; 


the ſerpent fwells, and there is a ghaſtly kind of felneſs in the 
aſpect of a mad dog. How great a wickedneſs is it now to 
Sar does not only turn a man into a beaſ}, 

but makes even the moſt outragious of beaſts themſelves to 
be more dreadful and miſchievous ! A vice that carries along 
with it neither pleaſure nor profit; neither honour nor ſecy- 
rity; but on the contrary, deſtroys us to all the comfortable, 
and glorious pang X our reaſonable being, Some there 
II have the root of it to be greatneſs of mind, 

And why may we not as well entitle impudence to courage, 
whereas the one 1s proud, the other brave; the one is gra- 
cious and gentle, the other rude and furious? At the 2 


rate we may aſcribe magnanimity to avarice, luxury and am- 


bition, which are all but ſplendid impotencies, without mea- 
ſure and foundation. There is nothing great, but what is 
virtuous, nar indeed truly great, but what is alſo compoſed 
and quiet. Anger, alas! is but a wild impetuous blaſt, an 
empty tumour, the very infirmity of women and children; a 
brawling, clamorous evil: and the more noiſe the leſs cou- 
rage; as we find it commonly, that the boldeſt tongues 
haye the fainteſt hearts. | 


Anger is neither warrantable nor uſeful. 
'N. the firſt place, anger, is unwarrantable as it is unjuſt: 


for it falls many times upon the wrong perſon, and dif- 


charges itſelf upon the innocent, inſtead of the guilty : be- 
fide the diſproportion of making the moſt trivial offences to 
be capital, and puniſhing an inconſiderate word perhaps 
with torments, fetters, infamy, or death. It allows a man 
neither time nor means for defence, but judges a cauſe with- 
out hearing it, and admits of no mediation. It flies into 
the face of truth itſelf, if it be of the adverſe party; and 


turns obſtinacy in an error, into an argument of jultice, It. 


does every thing with agitation and tumult: whereas reaſon 


and equity can deſtroy whole families, if.there be occaſion for 


ir, even to the extinguſhiog of their names and memories, 
Vithout any indecency, either of countenance or action. 


- 
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Sccondly, it is inſociable to the higheſt 22 
" int; for it ſpares — nontves 641-0 ii inſeci- 
t tears all to pieces, and eaſts human L 

he Wl nature into a perpetual ſtate of war. It diſſolves the bond 
to WM of mutual ſociety, inſomuch that our very companions and 
ft, Wl rclations dare not come near us: it renders us unfit for the 
to ordinary offices of life, for we can neither govern our 
og tongues, our hands, nor any part of our body: it tramples 3 
eu- ypon the laws of hoſpitality and of nations, leaves every man I 
le, WH to be his Own carver, and all things publick and private, 
re WI facred and profane, ſuffer violence. | 


id, Thirdly, it is to no purpoſe, ® Tis a 

ge, «fad thing, we cry, to put up theſe inju- It i unpro- 
Fas nes, and we are not able to bear them; #able. 

we as if any man that can bear anger, could 


m- pot bear an injury, which is much more ſupportable. You 
ez- will ſay, that anger does ſome good yet, for it keeps people 


1s in awe, and ſecures a man from contempt; never conſider- 
ſed ing, that it is more dangerous to be feared, than deſpiſed. 
an Suppoſe that an angry man could do as much as he threatens; 
2 the more terrible, he is ſtill the more odious: and on the 
* other ſide, if he wants power, be is the more deſpicable for 
ves his anger; for there is nothing more wretched than a cho- 


lerick huff, that makes a noiſe, and no body cares for it. 
If anger ſhould be valuable becauſe men are afraid of it, 
why not an adder, a toad, or a ſcorpion as well? It 
makes us lead the life of gladiators ; we live, and we fight 
together. We hate the happy, deſpiſe the miſerable, envy 


iſt: our ſuperiors, inſult upon our mferiors, and there is nothing 
dif-. in the world which we will not do, either for pleaſure or 
be- profit, To be angry at offenders, is to make ourſelves 
3 to the common enemies of mankind, which is both weak and 
aps wicked; and we may as well be angry that our thiſtles do 
nan not bring forth apples, or that every pebble in our ground. 
the 8 not an oriental pearl. If we are angry both with yourg 


into men and with old, becauſe they do offend, why not with 
and wfants too, becauſe they will offend? It is laudable to re- 
t joice for any thing that is well done; but to be tranſported 


fon for another man's doing ill, is narrow. and ſordid, Nor is it. 
for bor the dignity of virtue to be either angry or ſad, It is 
les, with a tainted mind as with an ulcer, not only the touch, 


| but the. very offer at it makes us ſhrink and complain; 
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when we come once'to be carried off from our poize, we 


are loſt, In the choice of a ſword, we take care that it he 


weildy and well mounted; and it concerns us as much to 


be wary of engaging in the exceſſes of ungovernable paſſions, 
It is not the ſpeed of a horſe altogether that pleaſes us, un. 
leſs we find that he can (top and turn at pleaſure, It is a 
ſign of weakneſs, and a kind of (tumbling, for a man to run, 
when he intends only to walk; and it behoyes us to hayg 
the ſame command of our mind that-we have of our bodies, 
Beſides that, the greateſt puniſhment of an injury, is the 
conſcience of having done it; and no man ſuffers more than 
he that is turned over to the pain of a repentance, How 
much better is it to compoſe injuries, than to revenge 
them? For it does not only ſpend time, but the revenge 
of one injury expoſes us to more. In fine, as it is unrea- 
ſonable to be angry at a crime, it is as fooliſh to be angry 
without one. 

But“ may not an honeſt man then 
* And innocaſe * be allowed to be angry at the murder of 


_ allowable, © his father, or the raviſhing of his filter 


or daughter before his face? No, not 
at all; I will defend my parents, and I will repay the in- 
juries that are done them; but it is my piety, and not my 
anger that moves me to it, I will do my duty without ſear 
or confuſion; I will not rage, 1 will not weep; but dil. 
charge the office of a good man, without forfeitiog the dig · 
nity of a man. If my father be aſſaulted, I will endeavour 
to reſcue him; if he be killed, 1 will do right to his me- 
mory; and all this, not in any tranſport of paſſion; but in 
honour and conſcience. Neither is there any need of anger 
Where reaſon does the ſame thing. A man may be tempe- 
rate, and yet vigorous, and raiſe his mind according to the 
occaſion, more or leſs, as a ſtone is thrown according to the 
diſcretion, and intent of the caſter. How outragious have 
I ſcen ſome people for the loſs of a monkey, or a ſpaniel? 
And were it not a ſhame to have the ſame ſenſe for a friend 
that we have for a puppy; and to cry like children, 4 
much for a bauble, as for the ruia of our country ? This 1s 
not an effect of icaſon, but of infirmity, For a man in- 
deed to expole his perſon for his prince, or for bis parents, 
or his friends, out of a ſenſe of honeſty, and a judgment 
of duty, it is, without diſpute, a worthy, and a glorious 
action; but it mult be done then with 40 518) calmnels 
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and reſolution, It is high time to convince the world of the 
indignity, and uſeleſſueſs of this paſſion, when it has the au- 
thority, and recommendation of no leſs than Ariflotle himſelf, 
25 an affection very much conducing to all heroic actions, 
that require heat and vigour. Now, to ſhew on the other 
fide, that it is not in any caſe profitable, we ſhall lay open 
the obſtinate, and unbridled madneſs of it: a wickedneſs, 
neither ſenſible of infamy, nor of glory; without either mo- 
deſty, or fear; and if it paſſes once from anger into a hard- 
ened hatred, it is incurable. It is either ſtronger than rea- 
ſon, or it is weaker, If ſtronger, there is no contending 
with it; if weaker, reaſon will do the buſineſs without it. 
Some will have it that an angry man is' good natured, and 
ſincere; whereas in truth, he only lays himſelf open out of 
heedleſsneſs and want of caution. If it were in itſelf good, 
the more of it the better; but in this caſe, the more, the 
worſe; and a wiſe man does his duty, without the aid of 
any thing that is ifl. It is objected by ſome, that thoſe are 
the — generous creatures which are the moſt prone 
to anger. But firſt, reaſon in man, is impetuous, in 
beaſts. Secondly, without diſcipline, it runs into auda- 
ciouſneſs, and temerity; over and above that the ſame 
thing does not help all. If anger helps the lion, it is ſear 
that ſaves the ſtag, ſwifineſs the hawk, and flight che pid- 
geon: but man has God for his example (who is never an- 
gry) and not the creatures. And yet it is not amiſs ſome- 
times to counterfeit anger; as upon the ſtage ; nay, upon 
the bench, and in the pulpit, where the imitation of it is 
more effectual, than the thing itſelf, But it is a great error 
to take this paſſion either for a companion, or for an aſſiſtant 
to virtue; that makes a man incapable of thoſe neceſſary 
counſels, by which virtue is to govern herſelf, Thoſe are 
falſe and inauſpicious powers, and deſtructive of themſelves, 
which ariſe only from the acceſſion and fervour of a diſeaſe. 
Reaſon judges according to right; anger will have every 
thing ſcem right whatever it does, and when it has once 
pitched upon a miſtake, it is never to be convinced; but 
prefers a pertinacy even in the greateſt evil, before the moſt 
deceſſary repentance. | 

Some people are of opinion, that anger 

* enflames and animates the ſoldier; that If ir more miſ⸗ 
It is a ſpur to bold and arduous under- chievous in peace. 
takings, and that it were better to mode- 
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rate, than wholly to ſuppreſs it, for fear of diſſolving i 
Fprrit and force of the md. To this Tavſwer, that vi. 
tue does not need the help of vice; but where there is 
ardour of mind neceſſary, We may rouze ourfelves, and h 
more or leſs briſk, and vigorous, as there is occafion : by 
all without anger ſtill Tis a miſtake to fay, that we may 
make uſe of anger as a common ſoldier, but not as a com. 
mander; for if it hears reaſon, and follows orders, it is nx 
Properly anger; and if it does not, it is contumacious au 
mutinous. By this argument, a man muft be anyry to be 
valiant; covetous, to be induftrions ; timorous to be ſaſe; 
which makes our reaſon confederate with our affectiom. 
And ris all one whether paſhon be inconſiderate withon 
reaſon, or reaſon ineffectual without paſhon ; ſince the ow 
cannot be without the other. Tis true, the leſs the pi. 
fion, the leſs is the miſchief ; for a little paſſion is the fmal- 
ler evil, Nay, ſo far is it from being of uſe or advantage 
in the field, that tis the place, of all ochers, where tis the 
mott dangerous; for the actions ef war are to be managel 
with order and caution, not precipitation and fancy : where- 
as anger is heedleſs and heady, and the virtue only of bay 
barovus nations; which, though their bodies were much 
ſtronger, and more hardened, were ſtill worſted by the mo- 
deration and diſcipline of the Romans. There is not upon 
the face of the earth, a bolder or a more indefatigable na- 
tron than the Germans; not a braver upon a charge, not 
a hardier againſt colds and heats; their only delight and 
exerciſe is in arms, to the utter neglect of all things elle: 
and yet upon the encounter, they are broken and ele 
through their own undiſciplined temerity, even by the moſt ef. 
feminate of men. The huntſman is not angry with the wild 
boar, when he either purſues, or receives him 1&3 ma ſword{- 
man watches his opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon hi 
guard, whereas paſhon lays a man open; nay, it is one of the 
rime leffons in a fencing-Ichool, to learn not to be angry. 
If Fabius had been cholerick, Rome had been loft : and be- * 
fore he conquered Hannibal, he overcame himſelf. H Mu: 
Scipio had been angry, he would never have left Hannibal, Mw 
and his army (who were the proper objects of his diſplea· Wal 
ſure) to carry the war imd Africk, and fo compaſs his end Wh: 
by a moretemperate way, Nay, he was ſo flow, that it was Wi 
charged upon him for want of mertle and reſolution. And Wb 


0 
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th Mutat did: the other” Scipio? (Afhicarus I meant) How 
vr. nuch time: did e ſpend: before Namantia, to the common 
ay gef both ol his country and himſelf? Though he reducec 
| b las latt by ſo miſerahle a famine, that the inhabitants laid, 
ba aolent hands upon: themſelves, and left neiiher man, wo- 
nan, nor child, to ſurvive the ruins of it. If anger males a. 
Vin nun fight better, ſo does wine, phrenſy, nay, and fear it- 
der; for the greateſt” coward in diſpair does the greateſt 
nl WW wooders. Na man is couragious in his anger, that was not 
de e without it. But put the caſe that anger by accident 
fe; may have done ſome good; and fo have fevers removed 
5, Wome: diſtempers; but it is an odious kind of remedy, that- 
ot nakes us indebted: to:a diſeaſe for a cure, How many men 
ore bare been preſerved by poiſon, by a fall from a precipice, 
ey 2 ſhipwreck, by a tempeſt?ꝰ Does it therefore follow, 
n. ut we are to recommend the practice of theſe experi- 
e WW nents? 

the gut in caſe of an exemplary and * . 

gel iptoſtitute diſſolution of manners, when He that is an- 
. Clodius ſhall be preferred and Cicero gry at publick- 
> WW rcicied; when loyalty ſhall be broken viii hall 
Ich | upon the wheel, and treaſon. fit triumph- ever be at 
n0- ant upon the bench; is not this a ſub- peace. 

0M ect to move the choler of any virtuous ä 

na. man? No, by no means; virtue will never allow of the 
dor I correding of one vice by another; or that anger, which is 
nd de greater crime of the two, ſhould: preſume to pu- 
Je: in the. leſs. It is the natural property of virtue to 
1 mike a man ſerene and chearful, and it is not for 


id un grief or anger; and then the end of anger is ſorrow, 


by Wo ny purpoſe; if à man ſhould/L2 angry at wickedneſs, 
te greater the wickedneſs is, the greater muſt be his anger: 
J Nad ſo long as there is wickedneſs in the world, he mult ne · 


dur heads, but he that is cholerick ſhall have ſome cauſe or 
aher of diſpleaſure, either from men, accidents, or buſt- 


nd Mets. He {hail never {tir out of his houſe, but he ſh all meet 


; kth criminals of all ſorts; prodigal, impudent, covetous, 
A Mudious, contentious z children perſecuting their parents, 


te dignity of a philoſopher to be tranſported either 


be con{tant effect of diſappointment and repentance But 


0 *& be pleaſed ; which makes his quiet dependent upon the” 
l lomour or manners of others. There paſſes nova day over 
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parents curling their children; the innocent accuſed, the 
delinquent acquitted; and the judge practiſing that in his 
chamber which he condemns upon the bench : in fine, 
wherever there are men, there are faults; and upon theſe 
terms, Socrates himſelf ſhould never bring the ſame counte. 
nance home again that he carried out with him. 
If anger were ſufferable in any caſe, it might be allowed 
againſt an incorrigible criminal under the 
* Zufticeis calm hand “ of juſtice : but puniſhment is not 
and temperate, matterof anger, but of caution, The lawn 
without paſſion, and ſtrikes male factors az 
we do ſerpents, and venemous creatures, for fear of greater 
miſchief, It is not for the dignity of a judge, when he 
comes to pronounce the fatal ſentence, to expreſs any mo- 
tions of anger in his looks, words, or geſtures : for he con- 
demns the vice, not the man; and looks upon the wicked- 
neſs without anger, as he does upon the proſperity of wick- 
ed men without envy. But though he be not angry, ! 
weuld have him a little moved in point of humanity ; but 
yet without any offence either to his place, or wiſdom, 
Our paſhons vary, but reaſon is equal; and it were a great 
folly for that which is (table, faithful, and ſound, to repar 
for ſuccour to that which is uncertain, falſe, and diltemper- 
ed, If the offender be incurable, take him out of the 
world, that if he will not be good, he may ceaſe to be evi]; 
but this muſt be without anger too. Does any man hate 
an arm, or a leg, when he cuts it off? or reckon that a pil: 
ſton, which is only a miſerable cure? We knock mad dogs 
on the head, and remove ſcabbed ſheep out of the fold: 


and this is not anger ſtill, but reaſon ; to ſeparate the lick 


from the ſound. Juſtice cannot be angry; nor is there any 
need of an angry magiſtrate, for the puniſhment of toolilh 
and wicked men. Ihe power of life and death mult not 
be managed with paſſion. We give a horſe the ſpur, that 
is reſtiff or jadiſh, and tries to caſt his rider: but this s 
without anger too, and only to take down his ſtomach, and 
bring him, by correction, to obedience. 
'Tis true, that correction is neceſſary, 
Correction is yet within reaſon, and bounds ; for it docs 
necaſſury, but not hurt, but profit us under an appcdt, 
within beunds, ance of harm, III diſpoſitions in the mind 
are to be dealt with as thole in the bod): 


— 
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the phyſician ſirſt tries purging, and abſtinence; if this will 
not do, he proceeds to bleeding, nay to diſmembering, ra- 
ther than fail; for there is no operation too ſevere. that 
ends in health. The publick magiſtrate begins with perfua- 
fon, and his buſineſs is to beget a deſtation for vice, and a 
reneration for virtue: from thence, if needs be, he ad- 
rances to admonition, and reproach, and then to puniſh- 
ments; but moderate and revocable, unleſs the wickednefs 
be incurable, and then the puniſhment muſt be ſo too. 
There is only this difference, the phyſician, when he can - 
not fave his patient's life, endeavours to make his death ea- 
y; but the magiſtrate aggravates the death of the criminal 
with infamy and diſgrace, not as delighting in the ſeverity 
of it (for no good man can be ſo barbarous) but for exam- 
ple, and to the end that they that will do no good living, 
may do ſome dead.. The end of all correction, is either 
the amendment of wicked men, or to prevent the influence 
of ill example: for men are puniſhed with a reſpect to the 
future, not to expiate offences committed, but for fear of 
worſe to come. Publick offenders mult be a terror to o- 
thers; but ſtill all this while, the power of life and death 
muſt not be managed with paſhon, The medicine, in the 
mean time, mult be ſuited to the diſeaſe : infamy cures one; 
pain another'; exile cures a third ; beggary a fourth; bur 
there are ſome that are only to be cured by the gibbet. 1 
would be no more angry with a thief or a traitor, than I 
am angry with myſelf when I open a vein. All puoiſhmeat 
is but a moral or civil remedy, I do not do any thing that 
; very ill, but yet I tranſgreſs often. Try me firſt with a 
private reprehenſion, and then with a publick; if that will 
not ſerve, ſee what baniſhment will do ; if not that neither, 
lad me with chains, lay me in priſon; but if I ſhould prove 
wicked even for wickedneſs ſake, and leave no hope of re- 
caiming me, it would be a kind of mercy to deſtroy me. 
Vice is incorporated with me; and there is no remedy, but 
the taking of both away together; but {till without anger. 


CHAP. VI. . 
Anger in general, with the danger and ¶ecis of it. 
+ HERE is no ſurer argument of a great mind, than 
Not to be tranſported to anger by any accident ; the 

U 
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clouds and the tempeſts are formed below, but all above is 

uiet and ſerene: which is the emblem of a brave man, 

nat fuppreſſes all provocations, and lives within himſelf, 
modeſt, venerable, and compoſed : whereas anger is a tur- 
bulent humour, which at firſt daſh caſts off all ſhame, with- 
out any regard to order, meaſure, or good manners ; tran- 
ſporting a man into miſbecoming violences with his tongue, 
his hands, and every part of his body. And whoever con- 
ſiders the foulneſs and the brutality of this vice, mult ac. 
knowledge that there is no ſuch monſter in nature as one 
man raging againſt another, and labouring to ſink that which 
can never be drowned, but with himſelf for company. It 
renders us incapable either of diſcourſe, or of other common 
duties. It is of all paſſions the moſt powerful; for it makes 
a man that is in love to kill his miſtreſs; the ambitious man 
to trample upon his honours, and the covetous to throw 2. 
way his fortune. There 1s not any mortal that lives free 
from the danger of it; for it makes even the heavy and 
the good-natured to be fierce and outragious : it invades 
us like a peſtilence, the luſty as well as the weak; and it 
is not either ſtrength of body, or a good diet that can ſe- 
cure us againſt it; nay, the learnedeſt, and men otherwiſe 
of exemplary ſobriety, are infeſted with it. It is ſo potent 
a paſſion, that Socrates durſt not truſt himſelf with it. Sir- 
rah, (fays he to his man) now would I beat you, if Iwere 
© not angry with you,” There is no age or ſect of men that 
eſcapes it, Other vices take us one by one; but this, like 
an epidemical contagion, ſweeps all: men, women, and 
children, princes and beggars, are carried away with it in 
ſhoals and troops as one man. It was never ſeen that a 
whole nation was in loye with one woman, or unanimouſly 
bent upon one vice: but, here and there, ſome particular men 
are tainted with ſome particular crimes, Whereas in anger, 2 
ſingle word many times inflames the whole multitude, and men 
be take themſelves preſently to ſire and ſword upou it; the rad- 
ble take upon them to give laws to their governors; the common 
ſoldiers to their officers, to the ruin, not only of private fami- 
lies but of kingdoms, turning their arms againſt their own lead- 
ers, and chuſing their own generals. There is no publick 
council; no putting of things to the vote; but in a rage 
the mutineers divide from the ſenate, name their head force 
the nobility with their own houſes, and to them to death 
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with their own hands. The laws of nations are violated, 
the perſons of publick miniſters affronted, whole cities in- 
fected with a general madneſs, and no reſpite allowed for 
the abatement or diſcuſſing of this publick tumonr. The 
ſhips are cronded with tumultuary ſoldiers. And in this 
2 and ill-boding manner they march, and act under the 
conduct only of their own paſſions. Whatever comes next 
ſerves them for arms until at laſt they pay for their licenti- 
ons raſhneſs, with the ſlaughter of the whole party: this is 
the event of a heady and inconſiderate war. When men's 
minds are ſtruck with the opinion of an injury, they fall on 
immediately whereſoever their paſſion leads them, without 
either order, fear, or caution; provoking their own miſ- 
chief; never at reſt until they come to blows; and purſu- 
ing their revenge, even with their bodies upon the points of 
their enemies weapons. So that the anger itſelf is much 
more hurtful to us, than the injury that provokes it; for 
the one is bounded, but where the other will ſtop, no man 
lring knows. There are no greater ſlaves certainly, than 
thoſe that ſerve anger, for they improve their mis fortunes 
by x impatience more inſupportable than the calamity that 
caules it. | | 
Nor does it riſe by degrees, as other 2 
2 but flaſhes like gun-powder, F Anger blows 
lowing up all in a moment. Neither up all in a mo- 
does it only preſs to the mark, but oyer- ment. 
bears every thing in the way to it. Other © | 
nices drive us, but this hurries us headlong ; other paſſions 
ſand firm themſelves, though perhaps we cannot reſiſt them; 
but this conſumes, and deſtroys itſelf: it falls like thunder, 
or a tempeſt, with an irrevocable violence, that gathers 
lrength in the paſſage, and then evaporates in the conclu- 
hon, Other vices are unreaſonable, but this is unhealth- 
ful too; other diſtempers have their intervals, and degrees, 
but in this we are throwndown, as from a precipice: there is 
lot wy thing ſo amazing to others, or ſo deſtructive to it- 
elf; ſo proud and inſolent if it ſucceeds, or fo extravagant 
kit be diſappointed. No repulſe diſcourages it, and for 
unt of other matter to work upon, it falls foul upon itſelf; 
ad let the ground be never ſo trivial, it is ſufficient for the 
wideſt outrage imaginable ; it ſpares neither age, ſex, nor 
(ality, Some people would be luxurious, perchance, but 
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that they are poor; and others lazy, if they were not per. 
petually kept at work. The ſimplicity of a country life 
Hp many in ignorance of the frauds and impieties of 
courts and camps: but no nation or condition of men is ex. 
empt from the impreſſions of anger, and it is equally dange- 
Tous, as well in war as in peace. We find that elephant 
will be made familiar; bulls will ſuffer children to ride up- 
on their backs, and play with their horns ; bears and liong, 
by good uſage; wilt be brought to fawn upon their maſters; 
how deſperate a madneſs is it then for men, after the re. 
claiming of the fierceſt of beaſts, and the bringing of them to 
be tractable and domeſtic, to become yet worſe than bealts 
one to another ? Alexander had two friends, Clytus and Ly- 
{imachus ; the one he expoſed to a lion, the other to him. 
ſelf; and he that was turned looſe to the beaſt eſcaped, 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of a ſhort life, and 
render ourſelves. amiable to all while we live, and deſirable 
ARIES v 
Let us bethink ourſelves of our mortality, and not ſquan- 
ä der away the little“ time that we hare 
Anger is loſs upon animoſities and feuds, as if it were 


of time, as well never to be at an end. Had we not bets] 


as of peace. ter enjoy the pleaſure of our own life, 
has | than be ſtill contriving how to gall and tor- 
merit another's? In all our brawlings and contentions, 
never ſo much as dreaming of our weakneſs. Do we not 
know that theſe implacable enmities of ours lie at the mer- 
cy of a feyer, or any petty accident to diſappoint ? Our fate 
is at hand, and the very hour that we have ſet for another 
man's death, may peradventure be prevented by our own, 
What is it that we make all this bullle for, and ſo needlels- 
ly diſquiet our minds? We are offended with our ſervants, 
our maſters, our princes, our clients: it is but a little pati- 
ence, and we ſhall be all of us equal; ſo that there is 0 
need either of ambuſhes, or of combats. Our wrath can- 
not go beyond death; and death will moſt undoubtedly 
come, whether we be peeviſh or quiet. It is time loſt to 
take pains to do that, which will infallibly be done without 
us. But e that we would only have our enemy ba 
baniſhed, diſgraced, or damaged, let his puniſhment be more 
or leſs, it is yet too long, either for him to be inhumanly 
tormented, or far us ourſelves to be moſt barbaroully ples: 
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Ca with it. It holds in anger as in mourning, it muſt, and 


lc. WY will at Jaſt fall of itſelf; let us look to it then betimes, for 
we when it is once come to an ill habit, we ſhall never want 


1 matter to feed it; and it is much better to overcome our 
nge- paſſions, than to be overcome by them, Some way or o- 
ans iber, either our parents, children, ſervants acquaintance, or 
p- rangers will be continually vexing us. We are toſſed hi- 
ons, Wl der and thither by our affections, like a feather in a ſtorm, 


and by freſh provocations the madneſs becomes perpetual. 
Miſerable creatures ! that eyer ourprecious hours ſhould be 
ſo ill employed! How prone and eager are we in our ha- 
ned, and how backward in our love! Were it not much bet · 
ter now to be making of friendſhips, - pacifying of enemies, 
doing of good offices both publick and private, than to be 


ſon? The one being ſo eaſy, innocent, and ſafe; and the 
other ſo difficult, impious, and hazardous, Nay, take a 
dun- man in chains, and at the foot. of his oppreſſor, how many 
bare! zre there, who, even in this caſe, have maimed themſelves 
were! in the heat of their violence upon others ? | 

t ber This untractable paſſion is much more 

life, i eafily kept out, than governed when it * Anger may be 
dtor-M once admitted; for the ſtronger will better kept out 
ions, de laws to the weaker; and make rea- than governed. 
lon a ſlave to the appetite. It carries us | 
headlong, and in the courſe of our fury, we have no more 
command of our minds, than we have of our bodies down 
aprecipice 3 when they are once in motion, there is no ſtop 
until they come to the bottom. Not but that it is poſſible for 
a man to be warm in winter, and not to ſweat in ſummer, 


wants, i either by the benefit of the place, or the hardineſs of the 
e pati- body; and in like manner, we may provide againſt anger. 
e is oo Put certain it is, that virtue and vice can never agree in the 
h can- fame ſubject ; and one may be as well a ſick man and a 
btedly ſound at the ſame time, as a good man and an angry. Beſide, 
Joſt toll we will needs be quarrelſome, it mult be either with our 
/ithourY luperior, our equal, or inferior. To contend with our ſu- 
my ba- F-rior is folly and madneſs; with our equals it is doubtful 
e more 4nd dangerous; and with our inferiors it is baſe. Nor 
umanly f does any man know, but that he that is now our enemy, 


y plea- dy come hereafter to be our friend, over and above the 


5 


ſtill meditating of miſch 7, and deſigning how to wound one 
man in his fame, another in his fortune, a third in his per- 
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reputation of clemency and good - nature. And what can be 
more honourable or comfortable, than to exchange a feud 


for a friendſhip* The people of Rome never had more 
faithful allies, than thoſe that were at firſt the moſt oblti- 
nate enemies : neither had the Roman empire ever arrived 
at that height of power, if providence had not mingled the 
yanquiſhed with the conquerors. There is an end of the 
conteſt, when one fide deſerts it: ſo that the paying of an- 
ger with benefits puts a period to the controverſy, But 


however, if it be our fortune to tranſgreſs, let not our an- 


ger deſcend to the children, friends, or relations, even of our 
bittereſt enemies. The very cruelty of Sylla was heightned 
by that inſtance of incapacitating the iſſue of the — 

It is inhuman to intail the hatred we have for the father 
upon his poſterity. A good and a wiſe man i not to be an 
enemy of wicked men, but a reprover of them; and he is 


to look upon all the drunkards, the luſtful, the thankiels, 


covetous, and ambitious that he meets-with, no otherwiſe 
than as a phyſician looks upon his patients; for he that 
will be angry with any man, mult be diſpleaſed wih all; 
which were as ridiculous, as to quarrel with a body for 
ſtumbling in the dark; with one that is deaf, for not do- 
ing as you bid him; or with a ſchool-boy for loving his 
play better than his book. Democritus laughed, and He- 
raclitus wept at the folly and wickedneſs of the world, but 
we never read of an angry philoſopher, 
This is undoubtedly the moſt deteſta- 
Anger the moſt ble of vices, even compared with the worlt 
detefiable of all of them, Avarice ſcrapes and gathers 
vices. together, that which ſome body may be 
the better for: but anger laſhes out, and 
no man comes off gratis, An angry maſter makes one ſervant 
run away, and another hang himſelf; and his choler caules 


him a much greater loſs than he ſuffered in the occaſion of 


it. it is the cauſe of mourning to the father, and of divorce 
to the huſband : it makes the magiſtrate odious, and gue 
the candidate a repulſe. And it is worſe than luxury too, 
which only aims at its proper pleaſure ; whereas the other 
is bent upon another body's pain. The malevolent, and 
the envious, content themſelves only to wiſh another man 
miſerable ; but it is the buſineſs. of anger to make him ſo: 
and to wre.k the miſchief itſelf, not ſo much deſiring the 


ribed. 
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be MW hurt of another, as to ioflict it. Among the powerful, it 
ud breaks out into open war, and into a private one with the 
dre common people, but without force or arms. It engages us g 
li- in treacheries, perpetual troubles, and contentions : it alters ö 
ved MI the very nature of a man, and puniſhes itſelf in the perſecu- | 
the Wl tion of others. Humanity excites us to love, this to ha- 
the ued; that to be beneficial to others, this is to hurt them; 
an- beſide that, though it proceeds from too high a conceit of 
But WM ourſelves, it is yet in effect but a narrow and con:emptible 
an- WI affection, eſpecially when it meets with a mind that is hard, 
our and impenetrable z and returns the dart upon the head of [ 
ned him that caſts it. | | 


ed. To take a farther view now of * the | 
ther WI mifcrable conſequences, and ſanguinary * The miſerable | 
an Wl effects of this hideous diſtemper; from ef ds of anger, l 


e is bence come ſlaughters, and poiſons, wars, | 
es, and deſolations; the razing, and burning of cities; the un- 
wiſe feopling of nations, and the turning of popalous countries 
that WI into deſarts; public maſſacres, regecides; princes led in tri- 
all; umph: ſome murdered in their bed-chambers ; others ſtab- 
for WI bed in the ſenate, or cut off in the ſecurity of their ſpec- 
do- tacles, and pleaſures. Some there are that take anger for f 
his Wl © princely quality; as Darius, who in his expedition a- 
He- gainſt the Scythians, being beſought by a nobleman that 
but i bad three ſons, that he would vouchſafe to accept of two of | 
them into his ſervice, and leave the third at home for a i 
eſta- WI comfort to his father. I will do more for you than that, 1 
yorlt WM ſays Darius, for you ſhall have them all three again: fo 
thers WI be ordered them to be flain before his face, and left him 
y be Wl their bodies. But Xerxes dealt a little better with Pythius, 
and Wi vho had five ſons, and deſired only one of them for him- 
rant elf. Xerxes bad him take his choice, and he named the 
auſes Wl eldeſt, whom he immediately commanded to be cut in 
on of Wl halves ; and one half of the body to be laid on each fide of ö 
vorce WW de way, when his army was to paſs betwixt them, Un- l 
gives Wl doubtedly a molt auſpicious ſacrifice; but he came after- \ 
too, WM Vard to the end that he deſerved; for he lived to fee that 1 
3 power ſcattered and broken; and inſtead of mi- 
tary and victorious troops, to be incompaſied with carcaſ- | 
es, But theſe, you will ſay, were only barbarous princes, i 
that knew neither civility, nor letters: and theſe ſavage | 


uuelties will be imputed perchance to their rudeneſs of 
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manners, and want of diſciphine. But what will you fy 


then of Alexander the great, that was trained up under the 


inſtitution of Ariſtotle himſelf; and killed Clytus, his fa- 


vourite and ſchool-fellow, with his own hand, under his 
own roof, and over the freedom of a cup of wine? Ang 
what was his crime? He was loth to degenerate from a 
Macedonian liberty into a Perſian ſlavery : that is to ſay, he 
could not flatter. Lyſimachus, another of his friends, he 
expoſed to a lion: and this very Lyſimachus after he had 


| eſcaped this danger, was never the more merciful, when he 


came to reign himſelf; for he cut off the ears and noſe of 
his friead Teleſphorus ; and when he had disfigured him, 
that he had no longer the face of a man, he threw him into 
a dungeon, and there kept him to be ſhewed for a moniter, 
as a ſtrange ſight. The place was ſo low, that he was fan 
to creep upon all four, and his ſides were all galled too with 
the (traightneſs of it. In this mifery he lay half famiſhed 
in his own filth; ſo odious, ſo terrible, and fo loathſome a 
ſpectacle, that the horror of his condition had even extin- 
guiſhed all pity for bim. Nothing was ever fo unlike a 
* man, as the poor wretch that ſuffered this, ſaving the ty- 
rant that acted it. | 
IS Nor did- this mercileſs hardneſs only 

The cruelty exerciſe itſelf among foreigners, but the 
of Sylla. fierceneſs of their outrages and puniſh: 


ments, as well as their vices, brake in up- 


on the Romans, C. Marius, that had his ſtatue fer up e- 
very where, and was adored as a god, L. Sylla command- 
ed his bones to be broken, his eyes to be put out, his hands 
to be cut off; and, as if every wound had been a ſeveral 


death, his body to be torn to pieces; and Cataline was the 


executioner. A cruelty, that was only fit for Marius to ſut- 
fer; Sylla to command, and Cataline to act; but molt dil- 
honourable and fatal to the commonwealth, to fall indiffe- 
rently upon the ſwords points both of citizens and of e- 
nemies, | ol , 
It was a ſevere inſtance that of Piſo, 
* A barbaraus too. A ſoldier that had leave to go 2 
ſeverity of Piſo. broad with his comrade, came back to the 

camp at his time, but without his compa 
nion; Piſo condemns him to die, as if he had killed him, 
and appoints a centurion to fee the execution. Jult as the 
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headſman was ready to do his office the other ſoldier ap- 


ared, to the great joy of the whole field,” and the centurion 
Fad the executioner hold his hand: hereupon Piſo in a rage 
mounts the tribunal, and ſentences all three to death: the one, 
becauſe he was condemned ; the other, becauſe it was for his 
fake that his fellow- ſoldier was condemned; the centurion, 
for not obeying the order of his ſuperior. An ingenious 
piece of inhumanity, to contrive how to make three crimi- 
nals, where effectually there were none. There was a Per- 
ſan king that cauſed the noſes of a whole nation to be cut 
off, and they were to thank him that he ſpared their heads. 
And this perhaps would have been the fate of the Macrobii 
(if providence had not hindered it) for the freedom they uſed 
to Cambyſes's ambaſſadors, in not accepting the ſlaviffi 
terms that were offered them. This put Cambyſes into 
ſuch a rage, that he preſently liſted into his ſervice every 
man that was able to bear arms; and, without enher pro- 


niſions or guides, marched immediately through dry and bar- 


ren deſerts, and where never any man had pafled before 
him, to take his revenge. Before he was a third part of 
the way, his proviſions failed him; his men, at firſt, made 
ſhift with the buds of trees, boiled leather and the like; but 
ſoon after there was not ſo much as a root, or a plant to 
be gotten, nor a living creature to be ſeen; and then, by 
lot, every tenth man was to die, for a nouriſhment tothe reſt ; 
which was ſtill worſe than the ſamine: but yet this paſſion- 
ate king went on ſo far, till one part of his army was loſt 
and the other devoured, and till he feared that he himſelf 
might come to be ſerved with the ſame ſauce. So that at 
aſt he ordered a retreat; wanting no delicates all this while 
for himſelf, while his ſoldiers were taking their chance who 
ſhould die miſerable, or live worſe. Here was an anger ta- 
ken up againſt a whole nation, that neither deſerved any ill 
from him, nor was ſo much as known to him. 


GH AP. Vn. 
The ordinary grounds and occaſions of anger. 


| N this wandering ſtate of life, we meet with many occa- 
ſions of trouble, and diſpleaſure, both great and trivial; 
and not a day paſſes, but from men, or things, we have 
lome cauſe or other for offence; as a man mult expect to 
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be juſtled, daſhed and crowded in a populous city, one 
man deceives our expectation: another delays it; and if 
every thing does not ſucceed to our wiſh, we reſenth 
fall out either with the perſon, the buſineſs, the 1 Our 
fortune, or ourſelves. Some men value themſelye, 
upon their wit, and will never forgive any one that pretends 
to leflen it: others are inflamed by wine; and ſome are 
diſtempered by ſickneſs, wearineſs, watchings, love, care, 
&c, Some are prone to it by heat of conſtitution ; but moiſt, 
dry, and cold complexions are more liable to other aſſec- 
tions, as ſuſpicion, deſpair, fear, jealouſy, &c. But mol 
of our quarrels are of our own contriving. One while we 
ſuſpe& upon miſtake z and another while we make a greater 
matter of trifles, To ſay the truth, moſt of thoſe things 
that exaſperate us, are rather ſubjects of diſguſt, than of 
miſchief: there is a large difference betwixt oppoſing a 
man's ſatis faction, and not aſſiſting it; betwixt taking away, 
and not giving; but we reckon upon denying and deferring, 
as the ſame thing; and interpret another's being for him- 
ſelf, as if he were againſt us. Nay, we do many times en- 
tertain an ill opinion of well-doing, and a good one of the 
contrary; and we hate a man for doing that very thing 
which we ſhould hate him for on the other ſide, if he did Wks fl 
not do it. We take it ill to be oppoſed when there is a | 
father perhaps, a brother, or a friend in the caſe againſt us; 
when we ſhould rather love a man for it; and only wih 
that he could be honeſtly of our party. We approve of 
the fact, and deteſt the doer of it. It is a baſe thing to hate 
the perſon whom we cannot but commend ; but it 1s a great 
deal worſe yet, if we hate him for the very thing that de- 
ſerves commendation, The things that we deſire, if they 
be ſuch as cannot be given to one, without being taken 2. 
way from another, muſt needs ſet thoſe people together by 
the ears, that deſire the ſame thing. One man has a delign 
upon my miſtreſs; another upon mine inheritance: and 
that which ſnould make friends, makes enemies; our being 
all of a mind. The general cauſe of anger, is the ſenſe, 
or opinion of an injury; that is, the opinion either of an 
injury ſimply done, or of an injury done which we have not 
deſerved. Some are naturally given to anger, others are 
provoked to it by occaſion; the anger of women and chil 
dren, is commonly ſharp, but not laſting; old men are ra- 
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der querelous, and peeviſh. Hard labour, difeaſes, anxiety 
of thought, and whatſoever hurts the body, or the mind, 
liſpoſes a man to be froward, but we muſt not add fire to 


fre. 
He that duly conſiders the ſubject + 


& Wniter of all our controverſies, and quar- f The ſubjet of 
are ck, will find them low, and mean, not our anger is not 
re, Wyorth the thought of a generous mind; worth the while. 
iſt, Wat the greateſt noiſe of all is about mo- | 

ec „This is it, that ſets fathers and children together 


by the ears; huſbands and wives; and makes way for 
ſvord and poiſon ; this it is that tires our courts of juſtice, 
ater Werages princes, and lays cities in the duſt, to ſeek for gold 
ings und filver in the ruins of them. This is it that finds work 
for the judge, to determine which fide is leaſt in the wrong; 
ng 2 Wd whoſe is the moſt plauſible avarice, the plaintiff's, or the 
way, Wifcodant's: and what is it that we contend for all this 


ring, chile, but thoſe baubles that make us cry when we ſhould 
him- Wgh ? To ſee a rich old cuff, that has no body to leave 
en- Wis eſtate to, break his heart for a handful of dirt; and a 
f the Whouty uſurer, that has no other uſe of his fingers left him, 
thing Whit to count withal; to ſee him, I ſay, in the extremity of 
e did Wiſts fit, wrangling for the odd money in his intereſt ; — if all 


ſat is precious in nature were gathered into one mals, it 


ſtus; dere not worth the trouble of a ſober mind. It were end- 
7 wilh Wits to run over all thoſe ridiculous paſſions that are moved 
ve of idout meats and drinks, and the matter of our luxury 
o hate , about words, looks, actions, jealouſies, miſtakes, which 
mY r all of them as contemprible fooleries as thoſe very bau- 
at de- 


bes that children ſcratch and cry for. There is nothing 
ſeat or ſerious in all that which we keep ſuch a clutter a- 
wt; the madneſs of it is, that we ſet too great a value up- 


her by {atiles. One man flies out upon a ſalute, a letter, a ſpeech, 

 delign Wicueſtion, a geſture, a wink, a look. An action moves 

: ade man; a word affects another: one man is tender of 
r being Wk family, another of his perſon ; one ſets up for an orator, 

_— aher for a "philoſopher : this man will not bear pride, 

r ot an 


that man oppoſition, He that plays the tyrant at 
me, is as gentle as a lamb abroad. Some take offence if 
tan aſk a favour of them, and others if he does not, 
*ery man has his weak fide; let us learn which that is, 
A take care of it; for the ſame thing does not work up- 
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on all men alike, We are moved like beaſts, at the idle 
appearances of things; and the fiercer the creature, the 
more is it ſtartled. The ſight of a red cloth enrages a bull, 
A ſhadow provokes the aſp ; nay, ſo unreaſonable are ſome 
men, that they take moderate benefits for injuries; and 
ſquabble about it with their neareſt relations: they have 
done this and that for others, they cry; and they might 
have dealt better with us if they had pleaſed,” Very 
good! And if it be leſs than we looked for, it may be yet 
more than we deſerve. Of all unquiet humours this is the 
worlt, that will never ſuffer any man to be happy, ſo long 
as he ſces a happier man than himſelf, I have known ſome 
men ſo weak, as to think themſelves contemned, if a horſe 
did but play the jade with them, that is 8 obedient to a- 
nother rider. A brutal folly, to be offended at a mute 
animal; for no injury can be done us without the concur- 
rence of reaſon, A bealt may hurt us, as a ſword, or a 
ſtone, and no otherwiſc. Nay, there are that will com- 
plain of foul weather, a raging ſea, a biting winter, as if it 
were expretsly directed to them; and this they charge upon 
providence, whole operations are all of them ſo far from be- 
ing injurious, that they are beneficial to us. 
How vain and idle are many of thoſe* 
* Ile ares angry things that make us ſtark mad! A relly 
for trifles. horſe, the overturning of a glaſs, the fall- 
ing of a key, the dragging of a chair, a 
jealouſy, a miſconſtruction. How ſhall that man endure the 
extremities of hunger, and thirſt, that flies out into a rage 
for putting of a little too much water in his wine? What 
haſte is there to lay a ſervant by the heels, or break a leg 
or an arm immediately for it; as if he were not to have the 
{ame power over him an hour after, that he has at that in- 
{tant ? The anſwer of a ſervant, a wife, a tenant, puts ſome 
people out of all patience ; and yet they can quarrel with ti 
government for not allowiag them the ſane liberty in pub 
lic, which they themſelves deny to their own families. It 
they 2 nothing, it is contumacy: if they ſpeak, or laughy 
it is inſolence. As if a man had his ears given him only 
for muſick ; whereas we mult ſuffer all forts of noiſes, gov 
and bad, both of man and beait, How idle is it to itart 
at the tinkling of a bell, or the creaking of a door, whe! 
for all this delicacy, we mult endure thunder? Nenther at 
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ice our eyes leſs curious and fantaſtical than our ears. When 
= we are abroad, we can bear well enough with foul ways, 
7 1 ſtreets, noiſome ditches; but a ſpot upon a diſh at 
- " WT home, or an _—_ hearth, abſolutely diſtracts us: and 
and what is the reaſon, but that we are patient in the one place, 
and fantaſtically peeviſh in the other? Nothing makes us 


— more intemperate than luxury, that ſhrinks at every ſtroke, 
— and ſtarts at every ſhadow. Tis death to ſome to have 
"© Wl cother fit above them, as if abody were ever the more or 
4 the leſs honeſt for the cuſhion, But they are only weak 
by creatures, that think themſelves wounded if they be but 
1 touched. One of the Sibarites, that ſaw a fellow hard at 


ork vork a Mee deſired him to give over, for it made him 
0 2 veary to fee him: and it was an ordinary complaint with 
mute MI bim, that he could take no reſt, becauſe the roſe · lea ves 
'|ay double under him.“ When we are once weakened 
or WM vith our pleaſures, every thing grows intolerable ; and we 
com. ie angry as well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, as 
in with thoſe that do. We tear a book becaule it is blotted; 
upon and our cloaths becauſe they are not well made: things 
he. I that neither deſerve our anger, nor feel it: the taylor per- 

chance did his beſt, or however had no intent to diſpleaſe 
noſe- w? If fo, firſt, why ſhould we be angry at all: ſecondly, 
rely Wl by ſhould we be angry with the thing for the man's ſake? 


f. Nay, our anger extends even to dogs, horſes, and other 
; bealts. | | 

air, a | ; 

gh It was a blaſphemous and a ſottiſh 


nge ertravagance, that of Caius Cæſar, who * The Blaſphe- 
challenged Jupiter for making ſuch a mou, extrava- 
noiſe with his thunder that he could not gance of Caius 
bear his mimicks; and ſo invented a ma- Cæſar. 
chine in imitation of it, to oppoſe thun- 
der to thunder. A bruta] conceit, to imagine either that 
he could reach the Almighty, or that the Almigty could 
not reach him. | 
And every jot as ridiculous, though not ſo impious, was 
that of * Cyrus; who, in his deſign up- 
on Babylon, found a river in his way that * A ridiculous 
put a {top to his march: the current was extravagance of 
0 lan trong. and carried away one of the horſes Cyrus, 
that belonged to his own chariot : upon 


his he ſwore, that ſiace it had obſttucled his paſſage, it 
| X 
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Whole 10 to work upon it, which diverted it into a hun 


with a river, inſtead of an enemy. 


Advice inthe caſes of contumely and revenge. 

4 () E provocations to anger there are two forts; thert 
AJ an injur and there is a contumely, The forme 
in its own nature is the heavier ; the other ſlight in itſelf 
and only troubleſome to a wounded imagination, And yet 
"ſome there are that will bear blows, and death itſelf, rathc 
than contumelious words. A contumely is an indignity be 
low the conſideration of the very law; and not worthy e. 
ther of a revenge, or fo much as a complaint, It is on 
the vexation, and infirmity of a weak mind, as well as the 
practice of a haughty and inſolent nature, and fignifies nd 
more to a wiſe and ſober man than an idle dream, that i; 
no ſooner palt than forgotten, Tis true it implies con 
* tempt; but what needs any man care for being contempti 
ble tö others, if he be not ſo to himſelf? For a child i 
the arms to ſtrike the mother, tear her hair. claw the face ol 
her, and call her names; that goes for nothing with us, be 
cCauſe the child knows not what he does. Neither are we 
moved at the impudence, and bitterneſs of a buffoon 
though he fall upon his own maſter, as well as the gueſts: 
bur on the contrary, we encourage and entertain the free 
dom. Are we not mad then to be delighted and diſplea 
ſed with the ſame thing, and to take that as an injury fro 
one man, Which paſſes only for a railery from another! 
He that is wiſe, will behave himſelf toward all men as v. 
do to our children: for they are but children too, though 
they have grey hairs: they are indeed of a larger ſize, and 
the:r errors are grown up with them; they lire without 
rule, they covet without choice, they are timorous and un 
ſteady ; and if at any time they happen to be quiet, it 18 
more out of fear, than reaſon, It is a wretched condition 
to ſtand inawe of every body's tongue: and wholoercr 3 
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reproach, would be proud if be were com- 
nended. We ſhopld look upon contumelies, ſlanders, and ill 
vords, only as the clamour of enemies, or arrows ſhot at a 
dance, that make a clattering upon our arms, but do no 
xccution, A man makes himſelf leſs than his adverſary, 
bj fancying that he is contemned. Things are only ill, 
that are ill taken; and it is not for a man of worth to 
fink himſelf better or worſe for the opinion of others. He 
hat thinks himſelf injured, let him ſay, either I have de- 
(ſerved this, or I have not. If I haye, it is a judgment: 
il I have not, it is an injuſtice; at d,the doer of it has 
i more reaſon to be aſhamed than the ſufferer,” Naturchas 
Agned every man his poſt, which he is bound in honour to 
maintain, let him be never ſo much preſſed. Diogenes was 
Gputing of anger, and an, inſolent young fellow, to try if 
he could put him, beſide his philoſophy, ſpit in his face: 
(young man, ſays Diogenes, this does not make me angry 
(jet; but I am. in ſome doubt whether I ſhould be ſo or 
490. Some are ſo impatient, that they cannot bear a con- 
tmely, even from a woman; whole very beauty, greatneſs 
and ornaments, are all of them little enough to vindicate 
her from many indecencies, without much modeſty and diſ- 
etion, Nay, they will lay it to heart even from the me an- 
et of ſervants. How wretef'o is that man whoſe peace 
les at the mercy. of the people? A_phyſician is not angry 
a the intemperance of a mad patient; nor does he take it 
il to be railed at by a man in a fever: juſt ſo ſhould a wiſe 
man treat all mapkand, as a phyſician does his patient: and 
boking upon them only as ſick, and extravagant; let their 
vords and actions, whether good or bad, go equally for 
. W 5+ ov 1 is Wk | of 14 
dothing; attending ſtill his duty, even in the coarſeſt offi- 
ces that may conduce to their recovery. Men that are 
proud, froward, and powerful, he values their ſcorn as lit - 
tle as cheir, quality, and looks, upon them no otherwiſe, 
than as people in the acceſs of a Bt. Ik. a deggar wor- 
ſkips him, or if he takes no notice of him, it is all one to 
lim; and with a rich man he makes it the ſame caſe, 
Their honours, and their injuries, he accounts much alike ; 
vithour rejoicing at the one, or grieying at the other. 
Ia theſe caſes; the rule is, to pardon af 
1 i N 1 r ie | 
offences, where there is any lign of re- * Pardon all, 
(ance, or hope of amendment. It docs | where there is 


ext at a 
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either ſign Here · not hold in injuries, as in benefits, the re. 
pentance, or hope quiting of the one with the other: for it 
of amendment. is a ſhame to overcome in the one, and in 

i the other to be overcome. It is the part 
of a great mind to deſpiſe injuries; and it is one kind of re. 
venge, to neglect a man as not worth it: for it makes the 
firſt aggreſſor too conſiderable. Our philoſophy methinky 
might carry us up to the bravery of a generous maſtiff, that 
can hear the barking of a thoufand curs without taking any 
notice of them. He that receives an injury from his ſupe. 
rior, it is not enough for him to bear it with patience, and 


without any thought of revenge; but he mult receive it with 


a chearful countenance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it too; for if he appear too ſenſible, he ſhall be ſure to have 
more of it. It is a damned humour in great men, that 
© whom they wrong they will hate.“ It was well anſwe:ed 
of an old courtier, that was aſked, how he kept fo long in 


favour? * Why, ſays he, by receiving injuries, and crying | 


« your humble ſervant for them.“ Some men take it for a 
argument of greatneſs, to have revenge in their power; but 
ſo far is he that is under the dominion of anger, from being 


great, that he is not ſo much as free. Not but that anger 


is a kind of pleaſure to fome in the act of revenge: but the 
very word is inhuman, . though it might paſs for honeſt. 
Virtue, in ſhort, is impenetrab e, and revenge 1s only the 
confeſſion of an infirmity. 


It is a fantaſtical humour, that the ſame | 


+ The ſame con- f jelt in private ſhould make us merry, 
ceit makes us and yet enrage us in publick; nay, we 
merry in pri- will not allow the liberty that we take. 
vate, and an- Some railleries we account pleaſant, 0- 
gry in publick. thers bitter: a conceit upon a ſquint eye, 

| a hunch-back, or any perſonal defect, pal- 
ſes for a reproach. And why may we not as well hear it, 
as ſee it? Nay, if a man imitates our gate, ſpeech, or any 
natural imperfeQion, it puts us out of all patience, as if the 
counterfeit were more grievous than the doing of the thing 
itſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of their age, nor others 
of their er and they make the thing the more taken 
notice of, the more they deſire to hide it. Some bitter jeſt 
(for the purpoſe) was broken _ you at the table ; keep 
bauer <ompanyv..then. In the fr 


eedom of cups a ſober man 
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vill hardly contain himſelf within bounds, It ſticks with us 
extremely ſometimes, that the porter will not let us in to 
his great maſter, Will any but a madman quarrel with a 
cur for barking, when he may pacify him with a cruſt ? 
What have we to do but to keep farther off, and laugh at 
tim? Fidus Cornelius (a tall ſlim fellow) fell downright a 
crying in the ſenate-houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, that be 
looked like an oſtrich.“ He was a man that made no- 
ming of a laſh upon his life and manners; but it was worſe 
than death to him, a reflection upon his perſon. No man 
vas ever ridiculous to others, that laughed at himſelf ſirſt: 
t prevents miſchief, and it is a ſpiteful diſappointment of 
thoſe that take pleaſure in ſuch abuſes. Vatinius (a man 
that was made up of ſcorn and hatred, ſcurrilous and impu- 
&nt to the higheſt degree, but moſt abuſively witty, and 
with all this he was diſeaſed and deformed to — 
tis way was always to begin to make ſport with himſelf, 
ind ſo he prevented the mockery of other people. There 
ne none more abuſive to others, than they that lie moſt o- 
jen to it themſelves ; but the humour goes round, and he 
that laughs at me to-day, will have ſome body to laugh at 
him to-morrow, and revenge my quarrel. But however, 
there are ſome liberties that will never go down with ſome 
nen. 

Aſiaticus Valerius (one of Caligula's particular friends, 
nd a man of ſtomach, that would not 
ally * digeſt an affront) Caligula told ® Some jeſts 
lim in publick what kind of bedtellow his wi never be 
viſe was. Good God ! that ever any forgiven. 
man ſhould hear this, or a prince ſpeak it, 
pecially to a man of conſular authority, a friend, and a 
buband ; and in ſuch a manner too, as at once to own his 
ülgult and his adultery. The tribune Chæreas had a weak 
broken voice, like an hermaphrodite : when he came to Ca- 
pula for the word, he would give him ſometimes Venus, 
erwhiles Priapus, as a ſlur upon him both ways. Vale- 
nus was afterwards the principal inſtrument in the conſpi- 
ncy againlt him; and Chæreas, to convince him of his 
nanhood, at one blow cleft him down the chine with his 
word. No man was ſo forward as Caligula to break a 
felt, and no man ſo unwilling to bear it. 
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| CHAP IX. act vio 
Cautions againſt anger in the matter of education, cn. 
verſe, and other general tneans of preventing it, bal 
in ourſelves and others. | Hees 
A LL that we have to ſay in particular upon this ſub- 
A ject lies under theſe two heads; firſt, that we do 
not fall into anger; and ſecondly, that we do not tranſgteſs 
in it. As in the caie of our bodies, we have ſome medi- 
cines to preſerve us when we are well, and others to reco- 
ver us when we are ſick; ſo it is one thing not to admit it, 
and another thing to overcome it. We are, in the fi} 
place, to avoid all provocations, and the beginnings of 
anger: for if we be once down, it is a hard taſk to get up 


again: when our paſlion has got the better of our reaſon, 
and the enemy is received into the gate, we cannot expect 


that the conqueror ſhould take conditions from the pri- 


ſoner. And, in truth, our reaſon, when it is thus malter- 
ed, turns effectually into paſſion. A careful education is a 
great matter, for our minds are eaſily formed in our youth; 
but it is a harder buſineſs to cure ill habits: beſide that, 
we are enflamed by climate, conſtitution, company, and a 
thodſand other accidents, that we are not aware of. 

The choice of a good nurſe, and a well natured tutor, 


goes 2 great way; for the ſweetneſs both of the blood and 
of the manners will paſs into the child. There is nothing 


breeds anger more than a ſoft and effeminate education; 
and it is very ſeldom ſeen, that either the mother's, or the 
ſchool-maſter's darling ever comes to good, But, my young 
maſter, when he comes into the world, behaves bimfelf like 
a Cholerick coxcomb ; for flattery, and a great forture 
nouriſh touchineſs, But it is a nice point, ſo to check the 


ſeeds of anger in a child,. as not to take off his edge and 


quench his ſpirits whereof a principal care muſt be taken, 
betwixt licence and ſeverity, that he be neither too much 


emboldened nor depreſſed. Commendation gives him cou 
rage and confidence; but then the danger is, of blowing 


him up into indolence and wrath : fo that when to uſe rhe 


bit, and when the ſpur, is the main difficulty. Never put} 
him to a neceihty of begging anv thing baſely; or if he 
does, let him go without it. Erure him to a famila), 
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where he has any emulation; and in all his exereiſes, ley 
tim underſtand, that it is generous to overcame his compe- 
tior, but not to hurt him. Allow him to be pleaſed when 
he does well, but not tranſporied, for that will puff him up 
nto too high a conceit of himſelif. Give him nothing that 
ke cries. for, until the dagged fit is over, but then let him 
tave it when he is quiet; to ſhe him that there is nothing 
to be gotten. by being peeviſh. - Chide him for whatever 
he does amiſs, and make him betimes acquainted with the 
fortune that he was born to. Let his diet be cleanly, but 
ſparing; and clothe him like the rel} of his fellows; for by 
pacing him upon that equality at firſt, he will be the leis 
proud afterward; and conſequently the leſs waſpiſh and 


quarreHome, | 


In the next place, let us have a care of temptations that 
ve cannot reſiſt, and provocations that we cannot bear; 
ind eſpecially four and exceptious company: for a croſs hu- 
mour is conta gious: nor is it all, that a man ſhall be the 
better for the example of a quiet converſation; but an an- 
pry diſpoſition is troubleſome, becauſe it has nothing elſe 


towork upon, 


We ſhould therefore chuſe a ſincere, caſy, 


and temperate companion, that will nenther provoke anger, 
nor return it; nor give a man any occaſion of exerciling 
bis diſtempers, Nor is it enough to be gentle, ſubmiſs, 
ind humane, without integrity, and plain-dealing : for flat- 


tery is as offenſive on the other fide. 
take a curſe from you better than a compliment, 


Some men would 
Cælius, 


2 paſſionate orator, had a friend of ſingular patience that 
ſupped with him; who had no way to avoid a quarrel, but 
by ſaying amen to all that Czlius ſaid: Cælius, taking this 
il, ſay ſomething againit me, ſays he, that you and 1 may 
ebe two; and he was angry with him becauſe he would 
not; but the diſpute fell, as it needs mult, for want of an 


opponent. 


He that is naturally addicted to anger, let him uſe a mo- 
derate diet, and abſtain from vine; for it is but adding fire 


to ſire. 
and ſweeten the mind. 


Gentle excrciſes, recreations, and ſports, temper 
Let him have a care alſo of long 


and obſtinate diſputes, for it is eaſier not to begin them, 
han to put an end to them, ' Severe ſtudies ate not good 
for hem neither; as law, mathematicks: too much inten- 
uon preys ugon the ſpirits, and makes him cager; but poe- 
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try, hiſtory, and thoſe lighter entertainments, may ſerye 
him for diverſion and relief. Hethat would be quiet, myſt 
not venture at things out of his reach, or beyond his ſtrength; 
for he ſhall either ſtagger under the burthen, or diſcharge it 
upon the next man he meets; which is the ſame caſe in civil 
and domeſtick affairs. Buſineſs that is ready and pradiica- 
ble, goes off with eaſe; but when 'tis too heavy for the 
bearer, they fall both together. Whatſoever we deſign, 
we ſhould firſt take a meaſure of ourſelves, and compare our 
force with the undertaking, for it vexes a man not to go 
through with his work; a repulſe inflames a generous na- 


ture, as it makes one that is phlegmatick, ſad. I have 


known ſome that have adviſed looking in a glaſs when a man 
is in the fit, and the very ſpectacle of his own deformity has 
cared him. Many that are troubleſome in their drink, and 
know their own infirmity, give their ſervants order before- 
hand, to take them away by force, for fear of miſchief, 
and notto obey their maſters themſelves when they are hot- 
headed. If the thing were duly conſidered, we fhould need 
no other cure than the bare conſideration of it. We are 
not angry at madmen, children, and fools, becauſe they do 
not know what they do: and why ſhould not imprudence 
have an equal privilege in other caſes { If a horſe kick, ora 
dog bite, thall a man kick or bite again? The one it is true, 
is wholly void of reaſon, but it is alſo an equivalent darkneſs 
of mind that poſſeſſes the other. $0 long as we are among 
men, let us cherith humanity ; and ſo live that no man may 
be either in fear or in danger of us. Loſſes, injuries, re- 
proaches, calumnies, they are but ſhort inconveniencies, and 
we ſhould wear them with reſolution. © Beſide that, ſome 
people are above our anger, others below it. To contend 
with our ſuperiors were a folly, and with our inferiors an 
indignity. = | 
There is hardly a more effectual re- 
* Patience ſof- - medy againſt anger than“ patience, and 
tens wrath. conſideration. Let but the fult fervour 

abate, and that miſt which darkens the 
mind, will be either leſſened or diſpelled; a day, nay, an 
hour does much in the moſt violent caſes, and perchance 
totally ſuppreſſes it : time diſcovers the truth of things, 
and turns that into judgment which at firſt was apger. 
Plato was about to ſtrike his ſervant, and while his hand 
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was in the air, he checked himſelf, but ſtill held it in that 
menacing poſture. A friend of his took notice of it, 
and aſked him what he meant: I am now, ſays Plato, 
« puniſhing of an angry man: ſo that he had left his ſervant 
to chaſtiſeſhimſelf, Another time, his ſervant having com- 
mitted a great fault: Speuſippus, ſays he, do you beat 
i that fellow, for I am angry: ſo that he forbore ſtriking 
him for the very reaſon that would have made another man 
have done it. I am angry, ſays he, and ſhall go farther 
than becomes me. Nor is it fit that a ſervant ſhould be 
in his power, that is not his own maſter. Why ſhould 
any one venture now to truſt an angry man with a revenge, 
when Plato durſt not truſt himſelf ? either he muſt govern 
that, or that will undo him. Let us do our beſt to over- 
come it; but let us however keep it clofe without giving it 
any vent. An angry man, if he gives himſelf liberty at all 
times, will go too far. If it comes once to ſhew itſelf in 
the eye, or countenance, it has got the better of us. Nay, 
we ſnould ſo oppoſe it, as to put on the very contrary diſ- 
poſitions: calm looks, ſoft and ſlow ſpeech; an eaſy and 
deliberate march, and by little and little we may poſſibly 
bring our thoughts into a ſober conformity with our actions. 
When Socrates was angry, he would take himſelf in it, 
ind ſpeak low, in oppoſition to the motions of his diſplea- 
ſure, His friends would take notice of it; and it was not 
to his difadvantage neither, but rather to his credit, that 
ſo many ſhould know that he was angry, and no body feel 
it; which could never have been, if he had not given his 
friends the ſame liberty of admonition which he himſelf 
took, And this courſe ſhould we take : we ſhould delire 
our friends not to flatter us in our follies, but to treat us 
with all hberties of reprehenſion, even when we are leaſt 
wiling to bear it, againſt ſo powerful, and fo inſinuating 
an evil; we ſhould call for help, while we have our eyes in 
our head, and are yet maſters of ourſelves. moderation is 
profitable for ſubjects, but more for princes ; who have the 
means of executing all that their anger prompts them to. 
When that power comes once to be exerciſed to a common 
miſchief, it can never long continue, a common fear joining 
in one cauſe all their divided complaints. In a word now, 
bow we may prevent, moderate, or maſter this impotent 
Palkog in others. 
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n It is not enough to be ſound ourſelves, 
* Several ways unleſs we * endeayour to make others ſo, 
H diverting an- wherein we muſt accommodate the reme- 
ger. dy to the temper of the patient, Some 
are to be dealt with by artiſice and ad- 
dreſs; as for example, why will you gratify your enemies, 
* to ſhew, yourſelf ſo much concerned? Tis not worth your 
anger; tis below you; I am as much troubled at it my- 
© ſelf, as you can be; but you had better ſay nothing, and 
<. take your time to be even with them.“ Anger in ſome 
_ is to be openly oppoſed; in others, there mult be a 
ittle yielding, according, to the diſpoſition, of the perſon, 
Some are won by intreaties; others are gained by mere 
ſhame and conviction; and ſome by delay; a dull way of 
cure for a violent diſtemper: but this muſt be the laſt ex- 
eriment. Other affections may be better dealt with it 
iſpre.; for they. proceed gradually; but this commences 
and pe rfects itſelf in the ſame moment. It does not, like 
other paſſions, ſolicit and miſlead us, but it runs away with 
us by force; and hurries us on with an irreſiſtible temerity, | 
as well to our op, as to another's ruin: not only flying in 
the face of him that provokes us, but like a torrent, bearing 
down all before it. There is no encounteripg the fil 
heat and fury of it; for it is deaf and mad. The belt way 
is (in the beginning) to give it time, and reſt, and let it 
ſpend itfelf: while the paſſion is too hot to handle, we may 
deceive it: but however, let all inſtruments of revenge be 
put out of the way. It is not amiſs ſometimes to pretend 
to be angry too; and join with him, not only in the opinion 
of the injury, but in the ſeeming contrivance of a revenge. 
But this muſt be a perſon then that has ſome authoruy over | 
him. This is a way to get time, and by adviſing upon | 
ſome. greater puniſhment, to delay the preſent. If the paſ- 
on be quiragzous, try what ſhame. or 9 can do. If weak, 
tis no hard matter to amuſe it by ſtrange ſtories,” grateful 
news, or pleaſant. diſcourſes, Deceit in this caſe, is friend- 
ſhip; for men mult be cozened to be cured. 
The. injuries that preſs hardeſt upon 
* Theſe injuries us, are thoſe which * either we have not 
go neareſt us, deſerved, or not expected, or at leaſt not 
that we have in ſo high a degree. This ariſes from 
neither deſer- the love of ourlelves. For every Mal 
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takes upon him like a prince in this caſe, ved, nor expect᷑- 

to practiſe all liberties, and to allow none. ed, 

Which proceeds either from 1gnorance or . 

inſolence. What news is it for people to do ill things? 
for an enemy to hurt? nay, for a Fiend or a ſervant to 
tranfgreſs, and to prove treacherous, ungrateful, covetous, 
impious? What we ſind in one man, we may in another, 
and there is no more ſecurity in fortune, than in men. Our 
joys are mingled with fear; and a tempeſt may ariſe out of 
a calm: but a ſkilful pilot is always provided for it. 


CHAP. X. 
Againſt raſh judgment. 


T is good for every man to fortify himſelf on his wea 

ſide : and if he loves his peace, he mult not be inquiſi- 
tive, and hearken to tale-bearers; for the man that is over- 
curious to ſee and hear every thing, multiplies troubles to 
himſelf :* for a man does not feel what he does not know. 
He that is liſtening after private diſcourſe, and what'peo- 
ple ſay of him, ſhall'never be at peace. How many things 
that are innocent in themſelves, are made injunous yet by 
miſconſtruction? Wherefore ſome things we are to pauſe 
upon, others to laugh at, and others again to pardon. Or 
if we cannot avoid the ſenſe of indignities, let us however 
{hun the open profeſhon of it, which may eaſily be done, as 
appears by many examples of thoſe that have ſuppreſſed 
their anger, under the awe of a greater fear. It is a good 
caution not to believe any thing till we are very certain 
of it; for many probable things prove falſe, and a ſhort-. 
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time will make evidence of the undoubted truth, We are 14 
al- W profic to believe many things which we are unwilling to A 
ak, bear, and ſo we conclude, and take up a prejudice before 1 
ful we can judge. Never condemn a friend unheard; or with- FR: 
ad- out letting him know his accuſer, or his crime, Tis a N. 
common thing to ſay, do not you tell that you had it 7 
pon from me, for if you do I will deny it, and never tell you 
not any thing again.“ By which means, friends are ſet together 
not by the ears, and the informer flips his neck out of the collar. 
om Amit no ſtories upon theſe terms; for it is an unjuſt thing 


nan o believe in private, and to:be angry openly. He that de- 
| lirers himſelf up to gueſs and conjecture, runs a great ha- 
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zard; for there can be no ſuſpicion without ſome probable 
grounds ; ſo that without much candour and ſimplicity, and 
making the beſt of every thing, there is no living in ſociety 
with mankind. Some things that offend us we have by re. 
oe ; others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt caſe, let us not 


too credulous: ſome people frame {tories that they may | 


deceive us; others only tell what they hear, and are de- 
ceived themſelves : ſome make it their ſport to do ill offices; 
others do them only to pick a thank : there are ſome that 
would part the deareſt friends in the world; others love to 
do miſchief, and ſtand aloof of, to fee what comes of it. 
if it be a ſmall matter, I would have witneſſes : but if it 
be a greater, I would have it upon oath, and allow time to 


the accuſed, and council too, and hear it over and over 


again. a | 
In thoſe caſes where we ourſelves are 


+ Make the beſt witneſſes, we ſhould + take into conlider- 
of every thing. ation all the circumſtances. If a child, | 


it was ignorance: ifa woman, a miltake: 


if done by command, a neceſlity : if a man be injured, 'tis | 


but quod pro quo: if a judge, he knows what he does: if 
a prince, I muſt ſubmit ; either, if guilty, to juſtice, or if 


innocent, to fortune: if a brute, 1 make myſelf one by 
—_— it: if a calamity, or diſeaſe, my belt relief is pati - 


ence: if providence, it is both impious and vain to be angry 
at it: if a good man, I will make the beſt of it; if a bad, 


I will never wonder at it. Nor is it only by tales, and ſto- 
ries, that we are inflamed; but ſuſpicions, countenances, | 


nay, a look, or a ſmile, is enough to blow us up. In thele 
caſes let us ſuſpend our diſpleaſure, and plead the caule 
of the abſent. * Perhaps he is innocent; or, if not, I have 
time to conſider of it, and may take my revenge at ei- 
© ſure :* but when it is once executed, it is not to be recal- 
led. A jealous head is apt to take that to himſelf, which 


was never meant him. Let us therefore trult to nothing 


but what we ſee; and chide ourſelves where we are ove 
credulous. By this courſe, we ſhall not be fo eaſily impo- 
ſed upon; nor put to trouble ourſelves about things not 
worth the while; as the loitering of a ſervant upon an ei, 


rand, the tumbling of a bed, or the ſpilling of a glais ol 


drink. Tis a madneſs to be diſordered at theſe foolcries; 


we conſider the thing done, and not the doer of it. it 
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may be he did it unwillingly, or by chance. It was a 
« trick put upon him, or he was forced to it. He did it for 
© reward perhaps, not hatred ; nor of his own accord, but 
© he was egged on to it.“ Nay, ſome regard muſt be had 
to the age of the perſon, or to fortune ; and we mult con- 
ſult humanity and candour in the caſe, One does me a 
great miſchief at unawares; another does me a very ſmall 
one by deſign; or peradventure none at all, but intended 
me one: the latter was more in fault, but I will be angry 
with neither. We mult diſtinguiſh betwixt what a man 
cannot do, and what he will not: * 'tis true, he has 
once offended me; but how often has he pleaſed me? 
He has offended me often, and in other kinds, and why 
(ſhould not I bear it as well now as I have done? Is he my 
© friend ? why then it was againſt his will. Is he my ene- 
my? 'tis no more than 1 Jooked for,” Let us give way to 
wiſe men, and not ſquabble with fools; and ſay thus to 
ourſelves, we have all of us our errors.” No man is fo 
citcumſpect, ſo conſiderate, or ſo fearful of offending, but he 
has much to anſwer for. A generous priſoner cannot im- 
mediately comply with all the ſordid and laborious offices 
of a ſlave. A footman that is not breathed, cannot keep 
pace with his maſter's herſe, He that is over-watched, 
may be allowed to be drouſy. All theſe things are to be 
weighed, before we give any car to the firſt impulſe, If it 
be my duty to love my country, I mult be kind alſo to all 
my countrymen: if à veneration be due to the whole, ſo is 
a piety alſo to the parts: and it is the common intereſt to 
prelerve them, We are all members of one body, and it is 
23 natural to help one another, as for the hands to help the 
ſeet, or the eyes the hands. Without the love and care of 
we parts, the whole can never be prefered; and we mult 
[pare one another, becauſe we are born for ſociety, which 
cannot be maintained without a regard to particulars. Let 
this be a rule to us, never to deny a pardon that does no 
hurt either to the giver, or receiver. That may be well 
enough in one, which is ill in another; and therefore we 
are not to condemn any thing that is common to a nation; 
for cultom defends it. But much more pardouable are thoſe 
things which are common to mankind, | 
It is a kind of ſpiteful comfort, that * 
vhocver does me an injury, may receive * Hgever does 
Y 
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aninjury,iclia- one; and that there is a power over him 
bie to ſuffer one, that is above me. A man ſhould ſtand 
| as firm againſt all indignities, as a rock 
does againſt the waves. As it is ſome ſatisfaction to a man 
in a mean condition, that there is no ſecurity in a more pro- 
ſperous; and as the loſs of a ſon in a corner is borne with 
more patience, upon the ſight of a funeral carried out of 2 
palace; ſo are injuries and contempts the more tolerable 
from a meaner perſon, when we conſider that the greateſt 
men and fortunes are not exempt, The wiſeſt alſo of 
mortals have their failings, and no man living is without 
the fame excuſe. The difference is, that we do not all of us 
tranſgreſs the ſame way; but we are obliged in humanity 
to bear with one another. We ſhould, every one of us, be. 
thipk ourſelves how remiſs we have been in our duties; how 
immodeit in our diſcourſes ; how intemperate in our cups; 


and, why not as well how extravagant we have been in our | 
paſſions? Let us clear ourſelves of this evil, purge out 


minds, and utterly rout out all thole vices, which, upon 


leaving the leaſt ſting, will grow again and recover, We 


mult think of every thing, expect every thing, that we may 
not be ſurprized. It is a ſhame, ſays Fabius, for a com- 


mander to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, * I was not aware of 


=, 
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Take nothing ill from another man, until you have ait 


it your oon caſe, 
17 is not prudent to deny a pardon to any man, without 


firlt examining if we do not ſtand in need of it ourſelves; 
for it may be our lot to aſk it, even at his feet, to whom ut 


refuſe it. But we are willing enough to do, what we ate 


very unwilling to ſuffer, It is unreaſonable to charge pud-1 
lick vices upon particular perſons: for we are all of us 
wicked, and that which we blame in others we find in our-| 
ſelves. It is not a paleneſs in one, or a leanneſs in and! 


ther; but a pettilence that has laid hold upon all. It IS 2 


wicked world, and we make part of it; and the way to be! 
quiet, is to bear with one anotber. Such a man, We cy 


© has done me a ſhrewd turn, and I never did him any hurt. 
Well, but it may be, [ haye milchieved other people, vr at 


ade 


out 
ves; 
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leaſt I may live to do as much to him, as that comes to, 
Such a one has ſpoken ill things of me; but if I firſt ſpeak 
it of him, as I do of many others, this is not an injury, 
but a repayment, What if he did over-ſhoot himſelf? 
He was Joth to loſe his conceit perhaps, but there was no 
malice in it; and if he had not done me a miſchief he 
mult have done himſelf one. How many good offices are 


there that look like injuries? Nay, how many have been 


reconciled, and good friends, after a profeſſed hatred ? 
Before we lay anything to heart, let us aſk ourſelves if we 
have not done the * ſame thing to others. 
But where ſhall we find an equal judge? * Left no man 
He that loves another man's wife (only condemn another 
perhaps becauſe ſhe is another's) will not without making 
ſuffer his own to be ſo much as looked f his own caſe. 
upon, No man fo fierce againſt calum- 
dy, as the evil-ſpeaker ; none ſo ſtrict exacters of modeſty 
m a ſervant, as thoſe that are moſt prodigal of their own. 
We carry our neighbour's crimes in ſight, and we throw 
our own over our ſhoulders. The intemperance of a bad 
ſon is chaſtiſed by a worſe father; and the luxury that we 
puniſh in others, we allow to ourſelves, The tyrant ex- 
caims againſt homicide z and ſacrilege againſt theft. We 
are angry with the perſons, but not with the faults. 
Some things there are that cannot hurt 


us, and F others will not: as good ma- F Some things 


filtrates, parents, tutors, judges, whole cannot hurt us, 
reproof or correction we are to take, as ard others will 
we do abſtinence, bleeding and other un- t. 

aly things, which we are the better for. 

la which caſes, we are not ſo much to reckon upon what 
ve ſuffer, as upon what we have done. I take it ill, ſays 
one; and I have done nothing, ſays another: when at 
the ſame time we make it worſe, by adding arrogance, and 
contumacy to our firſt error. We cry out * * what law 
have we tranſgreſſed? As if the letter of the law were the 
lun of our duty, and that piety, humanity, liberality, juſtice 
and faith, were things beſide our buſineſs. No, no; the 
rule of human duty is of a greater latitude ; and we have 
many obligations upon us, that are not to be found in the 
latute-books. And yet we fall ſhort of the exactneſs, 
eren of chat legal innoceney. We have intended one thing, 
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SPNECA. Ca. XII 


and done another; wherein only the want of ſucceſs has — 
kept us from being criminals. This very thing, methinks — 
ſhould make us more favourable to delinquents, and to for- wh 
give not only ourſelves, but the gods too; of whom we = 
ſeem to*have harder thoughts, in taking that to be a parti- of 
cular evil directed to us, that befals us only by the common _ 
law of mortality. In fine, no man living can abſolve him- " 
ſelf ro his conſcience, though to the world perhaps he may, = 
It is true that we are alſo condemned to pains and diſeaſes, - 
and to death too, which is no more than the quitting of = 
the ſoul's houſe. But, why ſhould any man complain of x” 
bondage, that whereſoever he looks has his way opento li- = 
berty? That precipice, that fea, that river, that well, 165 
3 there's freedom in the bottom of it, Þ 1 | 5 
+ A flocial er- hangs upon every crooked bough; and not * 
ror. only a man's throat, or his heart, but eve- - 
ry vein in his body opens a paſſage to it. ; 


To conclude, where my proper virtue fails me, 1 will have 
recourſe to examples, and ſay to myſelf, am J greater than the 
Philip or Auguſius, who both of them put up greater re- 


proaches ? Many have pardoned their enemies, and ſhall | 1 
not I forgive a neglect, a little freedom of the tongue? bon 
Nay, the patience but of a ſecond thought does the buſmeſs; 0 
for, though the firſt ſhock be violent, take it in parts, and T 
it is ſubdued. And to wind up all in one word; the great « 
leſſon of mankind, as well in this, as in all other caſes, is, "0 
to do as we would be done by.“ by 

CHAP. XII. 6 


Of cruelty, 

HERE is fo near affinity betwixt anger and cruelty, | 

| | that many people confound them : as if cruelty were | 
only the execution of anger in the payment of a revenge; | 
which holds in ſome cafes, but not in others. There are | 
a ſort of men that take delight in the ſpilling of human } 
blood ; and in the death of thoſe that never did them any | 
injury, nor were ever ſo much as ſuſpected for it; as Apol- | 
lodorus, Phalaris, Sinis, Procruſtus, and others, that burnt | 
men alive; whom we cannot fo properly call angry, as bru- | 
tal. For anger does neceſſarily preſuppoſe an injury, ei. 
ther done, or conceived, or feared ; but the other takes 
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pleaſure in tormenting, without ſo much as pretending any 
provocation to it, and kills merely for killing ſake. The 
original of this cruelty, perhaps, was anger ; which, by fre- 
quent exerciſe and cuſtom, has loſt all ſenſe of humanity 
and mercy; and they that are thus affected, are fo far 
from the countenance and appearance of men in anger, that 
they will laugh, rejoice and entertain themſelves with the 
molt horrid ſpectacles; as racks, gaols, gibbets, ſeveral ſorts 
of chains and puniſhments, dilaceration of members, ſtig- 


matizings, and wild beaſts; with other exquiſite inventions 


of torture: and yet at laſt the cruelty itſelf is more horrid 
and oclious, than the means by which it works. It is a be- 
{tial madneſs to love miſchief; beſide that it is womaniſh to 
rage and tear; a generous beaſt will ſcorn to do it, when he 
has any thing at his mercy, It is a vice for wolves and ti- 
tom = no leſs abominable to the world, than dangerous 
to itſelf, | 
The Romans had their morning, and | 
their F meridian ſpectacles. In the for- + The cruelty of 
mer, they had their combats of men with fe Roman ſpec- 
wild beaſts; and in the latter, the men tacles, 
fought one with another. I went (ſays 
* our author) the other day to the meridian ſpectacles, in 
hope of meeting ſomewhat: of mirth and diverſion, to 
ſweeten the humours of thoſe that had been entertained 
* with blood in the morning: but it proved otherwiſe; for 
compared with this inhumanity, the former was a mercy. 
The whole buſineſs was only murder upon murder; the 
© combatants fought naked, and every blow was a wound. 
They do not contend for victory, but for death; and he 
that kills one man, is to be killed by another. By wounds 
they are forced upon wounds, which they take, and give, 
*upon their bare breaſt. Burn that rogue, they cry. 
What? is he afraid of his fleſh ? Do but ſee how ſneak- 
* ingly that raſcal dies. Look to yourſelves, my maſters, 
and conſider of it: who knows but this may come to be 
your own caſe?* Wicked examples ſeldom fal of coming 
home at laſt to the authors. To deſtroy a ſingle man, may 
be dangerous; but to murder whole nations, is only a more 
glorious wickedneſs. Private avarice and rigour are con- 
demned : but oppreſſion, when it comes to be authorized by 
a act of ſtate, and to be publickly commanded, though 
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240 SENECA Chap, XII. 
particularly forbidden, becomes a point of dignity and ho. 
nour. What a ſhame is it for men to interworry one ano- 
ther, when yet the fierceſt even of beaſts are at peace with 
thoſe of their own kind ? This brutal fury puts philoſophy 
itſelf to a ſtand. The drunkard, the glutton, the copet- 
ous, may be reduced, Nay, and the miſchief of it is, that 
no vice keeps itſelf within its proper bounds. Luxury runs 
into avarice, and when the reverence of virtue is extinguiſh- 
ed, men will ſtick at nothing that carries profit along with 
it. Man's blood is ſhed in wantonneſs, his death is a ſpec- 
tacle for entertainment, and his groans are muſick. When 


Alexander delivered up Lyſicmachus to a lion, how glad 


would he have been to have had nails and teeth to havede- 
voured him himſelf ? It would have too much derogated, he 
thought, from the dignity of wrath, to have appointed a 
man for the execution of his friend. Private cruelties, it 
is true, cannot do much miſchief, but in princes, they are a 
war againſt mankind. 
IA Cie. Cæſar would commonly, for exerciſe 
-Barbarous cru- and pleaſure, put ſenators and Roman 


elties, knights to the torture; and whip ſeveral | 


of them, like ſlaves, or put them to death 
with the moſt acute torments, merely for the ſatisfaction of 


his cruelty : that Cæſar, that wiſhed the people of Rome 


had but one neck, that he might cut it off at one blow, Tt 


was the employment, the ſtudy, and the joy of his life. | 


He would not fo much as give the expiring leave to groan, 
but cauſed their mouths to be ſtopt with ſpunges, or, for 
want of them, with rags of their own cloaths, that they 
might not breathe out ſo much as their laſt agonies at libet- 
ty; or perhaps, left the tormented ihould ſpeak ſomething 


which the tormentor had no mind to hear. Nay, he was 


ſo impatient of delay, that he would frequently riſe from 


-ſupper to have men killed by torch-light, as if his life and | 


death had depended upon their diſpatch before the next 
morning. To fay nothing how many fathers were put to 
death by him in the ſame night with their ſons, (which was 


a kind of mercy; in the prevention of their mourning.) And 


Was not Sylla's cruelty prodigious too, which was only ſtop- 
-ped for want of enemies? He cauſed 7000 citizens of Rome 
d o be-ſlaughtered at once; and ſome of the ſenators being 
ſtäntled at their cries that were heard in the ſenate-houſe: 
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let us mind our buſineſs, ſays Sylla, this is nothing but a 
« few mutineers that I have. ordered to be ſent out of the 
way.“ A glorious ſpectacle!' ſays Hannibal, when 
he ſaw the trenches flowing with human blood; and if the 
rivers had run blood too he would have liked it ſo much 
the better, | 5 
Among the famous and deteſtable ſpeeches that are 
committed to memory, I know none worſe than that impu- 
dent and tyrannical maxim; & let them | 
hate me, ſo they fear me: not conſi- * Fe that 
gering that thoſe that are kept in obedi- threatens all, 
ence by fear, are both malicious and mer- fears all, 
cenary, and only wait for an opportunity | 
to change their maſter, . Beſide, that whoſoever is terrible 
to others, is likewiſe afraid of himſelf, What is more ordi- 
nary, than for a tyrant to be deſtroyed by his own guards ? 
Which is no more than the putting thoſe crimes into prac- 
tice which they learned of their maſters : how many {ſlaves 
have revenged themſelves of their cruel oppreſſors, though 
they were ſure to die for it? But when it comes once to a 
popular tyranny, whole nations conſpire againſt it. For 
* whoſoever threatens all, is in danger of all; over and a- 
bove, that the cruelty of a prince increaſes the number of 
his enemies, by deſtroying ſome of them; for it entails an 
hereditary hatred upon the friends and relations of thoſe 
that are taken away. And then it has this misfortune, 
that a man muſt be wicked upon neceſſity; for there is no 
going back; ſo that he mult -betake himſelf to arms, and 
yet he lives in fear. He can neither truſt to the faith of 
bis friends, nor to the piety of his children; he both dreads 
death and wiſhes it; and becomes a greater terror to him- 
ſelf, than he is to his people. Nay, if there were nothing 
elſe to make cruelty deteltable, it were enough that it paſ- 
ſes all bounds both of cuſtom and humanity ; and is follow- 
ed upon the heel with ſword and poiſon. A private malice 
indeed does not move whole cities; but that which extends 
to all, is every body's mark. One ſick perſon gives no 
great diſturbance in a family; but when it comes to a de- 
populating plague, all people fly from it. And why ſhould 
a prince expect any man to be good, whom he has taught 
to be wicked, 
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But what if it were ſafe to be cruel? were it not ſtill z 
ny id thing, the very ſtate of ſuch a govem- 
+ Tyrannical ment ? 1 A government that bears the j. 
government ii a mage of a taken city, where there is no- 
perpetual flate thing but ſorrow, trouble, and confuſion, 
of war. Men dare not ſo much as truſt themſelyez 
i 264] with their friends, or with their plez- 
ſures. There is not any entertainment ſo innocent, but it 
affords pretence of crime and danger. People are betrayed 
at their tables, and in their cups, and drawn from the very 
theatre to the priſon, How horrid a madneſs is it to be till 
raging and killing; to have the rattling of chains always in 
our ears; bloody ſpectacles before our eyes; and to carry 
terror and diſmay where-ever we go? If we had lions and | 
ſerpents to rule over us, this would be the manner of their 0 
government; ſaving that they agree better among them 
ſelves. It paſſes for a mark of greatneſs to burn cities, and 
lay whole kingdoms waſte; nor is it for the honour of | ] 
rince, to appoint this or that ſingle man to be killed, un- ö 
eſs they have whole troops, or (ſometimes) legions to work tho 
upon, Bur it is not the ſpoils of war, and bloody _— | oi 
that make a prince glorious ; but the divine power of pre- 
ſerving unity and peace. Ruin, without diſtinction, is more mol 
properly the buſinefs of a general deluge, or a conflagration. Wl 1 
Neither does a fierce and inexorable anger become the ſu- WM 
preme magiſtrate; * greatneſs of mind is always meek and 
humble; but cruelty is a note and an effect of weakneſs; | ler 
and brings down a governor to the level of a competitor,” 


"=. 


LTD 


* 
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# the humanity, and excellence of this virtue is confeſf- 
ed at all hands, as well by the men of pleaſure, and 
thoſe that think every man was made for himſelf, as by the 
 foicks that make man a ſociable creature, and born for the 
common good of mankind : for it is, of all diſpoſitions, the 
moſt peaceable and quiet. But before we enter any farther 
won the diſcourſe, it ſhould be firſt known what clemency 
b, that we may diſtinguiſh it from pity: which is a weak- 
nfs; though many times miſtaken for a virtue: and the 
- my Will be, to bring the mind to the habit and exer- 
eile of it. | , 
Clemency is a favourable diſpoſition of 

the mind, in the matter of infficting pu- Clemency de- 
fiſknient; or, a moderation, that remits fred. 

bmewhat of the penalty incurred; as | 


pardon is the total remiſſion of a deſerved puniſhment. We 


uſt be careful not to confound clemency with pity ; for as 
religion worſhips God, and ſuperſtition" profanes that wor- 
flip; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiſh betwixt clemency and pity 3 
patifing the one, and avoiding the other. For pity pro- 
teeds from a narrowneſs of mind, that reſpects rather the 
fortune, than the cauſe, It is a kind of moral ſickneſs, 
contracted from other people's misfortunes ; fuch another 
Weakneſs as laughing, or yawaing for company; or as that 


if ick eyes, that canner loek upon others that are bleared, 


. : 
without dropping themſelves. I will give a ſhipwreck d 
man a plank, a lodging to a ſtranger, or a piece of mo 
to him that wants it: I will dry up the tears of my friend; 
yet I will not weep with him, but treat him with conſtancy, 
and humanity, as one man ought to treat another. 


It is objected by ſome, that clemency 


Clemency is pro- is an inſignificant virtue; and that only | 


table for all, the bad are the better for it; for the 
| | good have no need of it. But in the firſt 
place, as phyſic is in uſe only among the ſick; and yet in ho- 
nour With the ſound ; ſo the innocent have a reverence for 


clemency, though criminals are properly the objects of it. 


And then again, a man may be innocent, and yet have occa- 
fion for it too: for by the accidents of fortune, or the con- 


dition of times, virtue itſelf may come to be in danger. 


Conſider the moſt populous city, or nation; what a ſolitude 
would it be, if none ſhould be left there but thoſe that 
could ſtand the teſt of a ſevere juſtice ? We ſhould hare 
neither judges, nor accuſers; none either to grant a pardon, 
or to alk it. More or leſs, we are all ſinners; and he that 
has beſt purged his conſcience, was brought by errors to re- 
pentance. And it is farther profitable to mankind; for 
many delinquents come to be converted. There is a ten- 
derneſs to be uſed, even toward our ſlaves, and thoſe that we 
have bought with our money: how much more then, to 
free, and to honeſt men, that are rather under our protec- 
tion, than dominion ? Not that I would have it ſo general 
neither, as not to diſtinguiſh betwixt the good, and the bad; for 
that would introduce a confuſion,” and give a kind of en- 


couragement to wickedneſs, It muſt therefore have a re- 


ſpect to the quality of the offender, and ſeparate the 
curable from the deſperate; for it is an equal cruelty 

to pardon all, and to pardon none, Where the matter 
is in balance, let mercy turn the ſcale. If all wicked men 
ſhould be puniſhed, who ſhould efcape ? 


Though mercy, and gentleneſs of na- 


Clemency des ture keeps all in peace, and tranquility, | 


well in private even in a cottage; yet it is much more 
perſons, but it is beneficial, and conſpicuous in a palace, 
anore beneficial. I'tivate men in their condition, are like- 
in princes. wiſe private in their virtues, and in their 


vVices; but the words, and the ations of 
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princes are the ſubject of public rumour ; and therfore, they 
had need have a care, what occaſion they give people for 


diſcourſe, of whom * wil be always a talking. There 
is the government of a prince over his people, a father over 
his children, a maſter over his ſcholars, an officer over his 
ſoldiers. He is an unnatural, father, that for every trifle 
beats his children. Who is the better maſter, he that rages 
orer his ſcholars, for but miſſing a word in a leſſon; or 
he that tries by admomtion, and fair words, to inſtru, and 
reform them? An outragious officer makes his men run 
from their colours. A ſkilful rider brings his horſe to obe- 
dience, by mingling fair means with foul; whereas to be 
perpetually ſwitching and ſpurring, - makes him vicious and 
iadiſh; and ſhall we not have more care of men than of 
beaſts ? It breaks the hope of generous inclinations, when 
they are depreſſed by ſervility, and terror, There is no 
creature ſo hard to be greg with ill uſage as man, 
Clemency does well with all, but beſt 

with + princes; for it makes their pow- + Mercy is the 
er comfortable and beneficial, which would intereſt both of 
otherwife be the peſt of mankind, It e- prince and peo- 
ſtabliſnes their greatneſs when they make pe. 

the good of the publick their particular 

care, and employ their power for the ſafety of the people. 
The prince, in effect, is but the ſoul of the community; as 
the community 1s only the body of the prince : ſo that, be- 
ing merciful to others, he is tender of himſelf: nor is any 
man ſo mean, but his maiter feels the loſs of him, as a part 
of his empire: and he takes care, not only of the lives of 
his people, but alſo of their reputation. Now, giving for 
granted that all virtues are in themſelves equal, it will not 
yet be denied, that they may be more beneficial to man- 
kind in one perſon than in another. A beggar may be as 
magnanimous as a king: for what can be greater, or bra- 
ver, than to baffle ill fortune! This does not hinder, bur 
that a man in authority and plenty has more matter for his 
generoſity to work upon, than a private perſon: and it is 
alſo more taken notice of upon the bench, than upon the 
level. When a gracious prince ſhews himſelf to his people, 
they do not fly from him as from a tyger, that rouzed 
himſelf out of his den; but they worſhip him as a beneyo- 
lous influence; they ſecure him againſt all conſpiracies z 
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and interpoſe their bodies betwixt him and danger, Th 
guard him while he ſleeps, and defend him in the field 2. 
gainſt his enemies. Nor is it without reaſon, this unani. 
mous agreement in love and loyalty, and this heroical 20; 
of abandoning themſelves for the ſafety of their prince; but 
it is as well the intereſt of the people. In the breath of 3 
prince there is life and death; and his ſentence ſtands good, 
right or wrong. If he be angry, no body dares adviſe him; 
and if he does amiſs, who ſhall call him to account? Noy 
for him that has ſo much miſchief in his power, and yet ap. 
plies that power to the common utility and comfort of his 
people, diffuſing allo clemency and goodneſs into their 
hearts too; what can be a greater bleſſing to mankind than 
ſuch a prince? Any man may kill another againſt the lay, 
but only a prince can ſave him ſo Let him fo deal with 
his own ſubjects, as he deſires God ſhould deal with him: 
if heaven ſhould be inexorable to ſinners, and deſtroy all 
without mercy, what fleſh could be ſafe? But as the ft 
of great men are not preſently puniſhed with thunder from 


above, let them have a like regard to their inferiors here 


upon earth. He that has revenge in his power, and does 
not uſe it, is the great man. Which is the more beautiful 
and agreeable ſtate, that of a calm, a temperate, and a clear 
day; or that of lightning, thunder, and tempeſts? And 
this is the very difference betwixt a moderate aud a turbu- 
lent government. It is for low and vulgar ſpirits to braul, 
ſtorm, and tranſport themſelves; but it is not for the maje- 
{ty of a prince to laſh out into intemperance-of words, 
Some will think it rather ſlavery, than empire, to be debar- 
red liberty of ipeech: and what if it be, when government 
ĩtſelf is but a more illuſtrious ſervitude? He that uſes his 
power as he ſhould, takes as much delight in making it 


comfortable to his people, as glorious to himſelf, He is af. 


fable and eaſy of acceſs; his very countenance makes him 
the joy of his people's eyes, and the delight of mankind. He 
is beloved, defended; and reverenced by all his ſubjects; 
and men ſpeak as well of him in private, as in publick. He 
is ſafe without guards, and the {word is rather his ornament 
than his defence. In his duty, he is like that of a good ta- 
ther, that ſometimes gently reproves a ſon, ſometimes 
threatens him; nay, and perhaps corrects him: but no fe- 
ther, in his right wits, will diſinherit a ſon for the firſt fault: 
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there muſt be many, and great offences, and only deſperate 
conſequences that ſhould bring him to that decretory re- 
ſolution: he will make many experiments, to try if he can 
reclaim him firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt deſpair mult 
put him upon extremes, . It is not flattery that calls a 


* 


prince the father af his country : the titles of great and au- 
ouſt; are matter of compliment, and of honour; but, in cal- 
Fn him father, we mind him of that moderation, and in- 
dulgence, which he owes to his children. His ſubjects are 
his members; where, if there mult be an amputation, let him 
come ſlowly to it; and when the part is cut off, let him wiſh 
it were on again, Let him grieve in the doing of it. He 
that paſſes a ſentence haſtily, looks as if he did it willingly; 
and then there is an injuſtice in the exceſs,  _.. 
It is a glorious contemplation, . for a 


- 


prince, firſt to conſider the valt multi- The bleſſed re- 
tudes of his people, whoſe ſeditious, divi- flctiont of a 
ded, and impotent paſſions,” would caſt all mercifulprince. 
in confuſion, and deſtroy themſelves, and | 

publick order too, if the band of government did not re- 
{train them: and thence to paſs to the examination of his 
coaſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, it is by the choice of 
© providence that I am here made God's deputy upon earth; 
* the arbitrator of life and death; and that upon my breath 
depends the fortune of my people. My lips are the ora- 
cles of their fate, and upon them hangs the deſtiny both of 
cities and of men. It is under my favour that people ſeek 
for either proſperity or protection: thouſands of ſwords 
* are drawn or ſheathed at my pleaſmie. What towns ſhall 
© be advanced, or deſtroyed; who ſhall be ſlaves, or who 
* free, depends upon my will ; and yet in this arbitrary 
*power of acting without controul, I was never tranſported 
to do any cruel thing, either by anger or hot blood in 
* mylelf, or by the contumacy, raſhneſs, or provocations of 
*other men; though ſufficient to turn, mercy itſelf into fu- 
*ry. TI'was never moved by the odious vanity of making 
* myſelf terrible by my power, (that accurſed, though com- 
* mon, humour of oltentation and glory, that haunts impe- 
*rious natures.) '' My ſwofd has not only been buried in 
the ſcabbard, but in a manner bound to the geace, and ten- 
der even of the cheapeſt blood. And wü ke find no o- 
"ther motive to compaſſion, humanity itſel“ is ſufficient. x 


„„ mr oO We : 
F ĩ +. 
« have been always flow to ſeverity, and' prone to forgit: 
© and under as fri a guard to obſerve the laws, as if! 
© were accountable for the breaking of them. Some I par. 
© doned for their youth ; others for their age. I ſpare one 
© man for his dignity, another for his humility. and whe 
« 1 find ig other matter 10 Wölk upon, 1 fpare myſelf, & 
© that if God ſhould at this inftant call me to an account, 
s the whole world would agree to witneſs'for me, that! 
© have notiby any force, either public or private; either by 
© myſelf, or by any other, defrauded the commonwealth; 
© and the reputation that I have ever ſought for, has been 


© that which few princes have obtained, the conſcience of 


© niy proper innocence. And I have not loſt my Iabour nei- 
ther, for no one man was ever ſo dear to another, as! 
© have made myſelf to the whole body of my people. Un- 
© der ſuch a prince the ſubje& has nothing to with for, be- 
© yond what he enjoys ; their fears are quieted, and their 
'© prayers heard; and there is nothing can make their feli- 
© city greater, unleſs to make it perpetual ; and there is no 
© liberty denied to the people, but that of deſtroying one 
© another.” DR PO FE OY | 

5 It is the inte reſt ofthe people, by the con · 
Upon the well. ſent of all nations, to run all hazards for 
Being of the the ſafety of their prince, and by a thou- 
prince depends ſand deaths to redeem that one ſife, upon 
the ſafety of the which fo many millions depend. Does 
people. not the whole body ſerve the mind, 
a though only the one is expoſed to the 
eye, and the other not; but, thin and inviſible, the very 
ſeat of it being uncertain ? Yet the hands, feet, and eyes, 
obſerve the motions of it: we lie down, run about, and 
ramble as that commands us. If we be coretous, we fiſh 
the ſeas, and ranſack the earth for treaſure ; if ambitious, 
we burn our own fleſh with Scævola; we caſt ourſelf into 


the gulph with Curtius: ſo would that vaſt multitude of 


-people, which is animated but with one ſoul, governed by 
one ſpirit, and moved by one reaſon, deſtroy itſelf with its 
' own ſtrength, if it were not ſupported by wiſdom and go- 
vernment, Wherefore it is for their own ſecurity, that 
the people expoſe their lives for their prince, as the very 
bond that "05. ug republick together; the vital ſpirit of 10 
many thouſands, which would be nothing elſe but a bur- 
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en and prey, without a governor. When this union 
ie pre 'o be aged, al falls to pieces; for empire 
and obedience muſt ſtand and fall together. It is no won 
der then, if a prince be dear to his people, when the com- 
munity is Wrapr up in him, and the good of both as inſepa- 
able as the body and the head; the one for ſtrength, and 
the other for counſel; for what ſignifies the force of the 
body, without the direction of the underſtanding? While 
the prince watches, his people ſleep; his labour keeps 
tem at eaſe, and his buſineſs keeps them at quiet. The 
ratural intent of monarchy appears even from the very diſ- 
cpline of bees: they aſſign to their maſter the faireſt lodg- 
ings, the ſafeſt place; and his office is only to ſee that the 
bY rform their duties. When their king is loſt, the 
ee Aifictves' more than ane they will not admit; 
and then they contend who ſhall have the beſt : they are, 
df all creatures the fierceſt for their bigneſs; and leaye their 
ſlings behind them in their quarrels ; only the king himſelf 
has none, intimaring that kings ſhould geither be vindictive 
nor cruel. Is it not a ſhame, after ſuch an example of mo+ 
deration in theſe creatures, that men ſhould be yet intempe- 
ate ? It were well if they loſt their ſlings too in their re- 

nge, as well as the other, that they might hurt but once, 
and do no miſchief by their proxies. It would tire them 
out, if either they were to execute all with their own hands, 
or to wound others, at the peril of their own lives. 

A prince ſhould behave himſelf gene- 
rouſly * in the power which God has given The prince 
bim of life nl death; eſpecially toward that is gracious 
thoſe that have been at any time his e- is beloved. | 
gals; for the ope has his Weng and | | 
the other his pprnſhment in it, He that ſtands indebted 
for his life, has loſt it ; but he that reccives his life at the 
dot of his enemy, lives to the honour of his preſerver. 
He lives the laſting monument of his virtue; whereas if he 
had been led in triumph, the ſpectacles would have been 
duch over. Or what if he ſhould reſtore him to his king- 
om again? would it not be an ample acceſſion to his ho- 
our, to ſhew that he found nothing about the conquered 
that was worthy of the conqueror? There is nothing 
more venerable 4 a prince that does pot reyenge an in · 


lr: be that is graciows, is beloved and tgvercnced a5 2 
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common father; but a tyrant' ſtands in fear, and in danger 

even of his own guards. No prince can be ſafe himſelf, of {MW poi 
whom all others are afraid; for to ſpare none is to enrage il doi 
all. Tis an error to imagine that any man can be ſecure, Ml an 
that ſuffers no body elſe ta be ſo too. How Gan any man eq 
endure to lead an uneaſy, {uſpicious, anxious life, when he bfi 


may. be Tafe, if ke ee and enjoy all the bleſſing of ra 


power, together with the prayers of his people? Clemency Ml mat 
protects a prince without a guard; there is no need of WI W. 
troops, caſtles, or fortifications : ſecurity on the one ſide, is pri 
the condition of ſecurity on the other; and the affections ma! 
of the ſubjects are the moſt invincible fortreſs. What can Ml ſom 
be fairer, than a prince to live the object of his people's bis 
love; to have the vows of their hearts, as well as of their, WM pol 
lips; and his health and ſickneſs, their common hopes and occ 
fears? There will be no danger of plots : nay; on the con- and 
trary, who would not frankly venture: his blood to ſerve {Ml low 
him, under whoſe government juſtice, peace, modeſty, aud 1 
dignity flouriſh ; under whoſe influence, men grow rich and ther 
happy; and whom men look upon with ſuch yeneration, as WM '0 t! 
they would do upon the immortal gods, if they were capa -ort 
ble of ſeeing them? And as the true repreſentative of the WM pun: 


Almighty they conſider him, when he is gracious and boun- lf the 


tiful, and employs his power to the advantage of his iff by 
ſubjects, „ F a 

When a prince proceeds to.puniſtiment, Nb! 
* Jhere pu- * it mult be either to vindicate himſelf ot Ne 
niſhment is ne- others. It is a hard matter to govem ud 


ceſſary, let it be himſelf in his own caſe, If a man ſhould WW Kn 


moderate, adviſe him not to be credulous, but to Upon 

| examine matters, and indulpe the uns that 
nocent, this is rather a point of juſtice than of clemency: = 4 
but in caſe that he be manifeſtly injured; I would have hm I der 
forgive, where he may ſafely do it; and be tender eren Nuri 
where he cannot forgive: but far more exorable in his own 


caſe however than in another's. It is nothing to befree of ＋ 
another man's purſe; and it is as little to be merciful ins. 2 t 
nother man's cauſe, He is the great man that maſters hs oy 

re 


paſſion where he is e and pardons when be 
might deſtroy, The end of puniſhment is either to com- 
fort the party injured, or to ſecure him for the future, 4 


r 


Prince's fortune is aboye the need of ſuch-a comfort, and bi 
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power is too eminent to ſeek an advance of reputation, by 


doing a private man a miſchief, This I ſpeak, in caſe of 
an ock from thoſe that are below us: but he that of an 
equal has made any man his inferior, has his revenge in the 
bringing of him down. A prince has been killed by a ſer- 
rant, deſtroyed by a ſerpent; but whoſoever preſerves a 
man, muſt be greater than the perſon that Fe preſerves. 
With citizens, ſtrangers, and people of low condition, a 
prince is not to, contend, for they are beneath him: he 
may ſpare ſome out of good-will, and others as he would 
ſome creatures that a man cannot touch without fouling 
his fingers : but for thoſe that are to be pardoned, or ex- 
poſed to publick puniſhment, he may uſe mercy as he ſees 
occaſion; and a generous mind can never want inducemen 
and motives to it; and whether it be age or ſex, high or 
low, nothing comes amiſs, J EL34 247 Oh 
To paſs now to the vindication of o: 
thers, there muſt be had a f regard either + The ends, of 
to the amendment of the perſon puniſhed, puniſhment, 
or the making others better for fear of 5 
puniſhment ; or the taking the offender out of the way for 
the ſecurity of others. An amendment may be procured 
by a ſmall puniſhment, for he lives more carefully that has 
ſomething yet to loſe ; it is a kind of impunity, to be inca- 
pable of a farther puniſhment, The corruptions of a city 
ae beſt cured by a few and ſparing ſeverities ; for the mul- 
titude of offenders creates a cuſtom of offending, and com- 
pany authorizes a crime, and there is more good to be done 
upon a diſſolute age, by patience than by rigour, provided 
that it paſs not for an approbation of ill manners; but only 
3 an unwillingneſs to proceed to extremities. Under a 
merciful prince a man will be aſhamed to offend ; becauſe a 
punſhment that is inflicted by a gentle governor, feems to 
fall heavier, and with more reproach : and it is remarkable 
uſo, that, thoſe ſins are often committed, which are very 
' often pupiſhed.“ Caligula, in five years, condemned 
more people to the fack, than ever were before him: and 
there were fewer parricides before that law againſt them, 
than after.“ For our anceſtors did wiſely preſume that 
the crime would never be committed, till by law for puniſh- 


? 


ng it they found that it might be done. Parricides began 


Wh the law againſt them, and the puniſfiment inſtructed 
23 \ | 


in 


men in the erime. Where there are few FR n, inno- 
cency is indulged as a publick good, and it is a dangeroys 
thing to ſhew a city how ſtiong ir is in delinquents. There 
is a certain convuinzcy in the nature of man, that make 
him oppoſe difficu'ties. We are better to follow than ty 
drive; as a generou: horſe rides beſt with an eaſy bit. peo- 
ple obey willingly, where they are commanded kind]y, 
Fes Burrhus the perfect was to ſentence twom alefaftor, 
he brought the warrant to Nero to fign ; who after a long 
refluctancy came to it at laſt with this exclamation, “ 
* would I could not write: a ſpeech that deſerved the 
whole world for an auditory, but all princes efpecial- 
ly; and that the hearts of all the ſubjects would con- 
form to the likeneſs of their maſters. As the head is well 
or ill, ſo is the mind dull or merry. What is the differ. 
ence betwixt a king and a tyrant, but diverſity of vil 
under one and the ſame power? The one deſtroys for bi 

leaſure, the other upon neceſſity : a diſtinction rather in 
tact, than in name, A precious prince is armed as well a 
a tyrant ; but it is for the defence of his people, and not 
for the ruin of them. No king can ever have faithful ſer- 
vants, that accuſtoms them to tortures and executisns ; the 
very guilty themſelves do not lead fo anxious a lite as the 
perlecutors; for they are not only afraid of juſtice, both 
divine and human, but it is dangerous for them to mend 
their manners, ſo that when they are once in, they mul 
continue to be wicked upon neceſſity. An univerſal hatred 
unites in a popular rage. A temperate fear may be kept 
in order; but when it comes once to be continual and ſharp, 
it proyokes people to extremities, and tranſports them to 
deere W as wild beafts, when they are prelt 
upon the tail, turn back, and aſſault the very purluer:, 
A turbulent government is a perpetual trouble both to 
prince and people; and he that is a terror to all others, 
not without terror allſo himſelf, Frequent puniſhments 
and revenges may ſuppreſs the hatred of a few, but then 
it ſtirs up the deteſtation of all. So that there is no deſtroy- 
ing one enemy without making many. It is good to mar 
ſter the will of being cruel, even while there may be cauſe 
for it, and matter to work upon. ö 
3 Augultus was a gracious “ prince wen 
* 1 famous in- he had the power in his own hand ; but 
france of duguſ- in the triumviracy he made uſe of bis 


ma- 
cauſe 


when 
4 but 


F bis 
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ford, and had his friends ready 195 tug's clemency 


9 
4 


of the confederates. Upon this, he feſolved upon a fe- 
enge, and ſent for ſeveral of his friends to adviſe upon it. 
The thought of it kept him walking, to conſider that there 
was the life of a young nobleman in the caſe, the nephew 
of Pompey, and a 4 Þ otherwiſe innocent. He was off 

and on ſeveral times, whether he ſhould put him to death or 
not. What (ſays he) ſhall J live in trouble and in dan- 
ger myſelf, and the contriver of my death walk free and 
f Al Will nothing ſerve him but that life, which pro- 
vidence has preſerved in ſo many civil wars; in ſo many 
' battles, both by ſea and land; and now in the ſtate of an 
' unjverſa]l peace too? And not a ſimple murder neither, 
but a lacrifice ; for Iam to be aſſaulted at the very al- 
tar; and ſhall the contriver of all this villainy eſcape un- 
' puniſhed ? Here Auguſtus made 2 little pauſe, and then 
' recollecing himſelf: no, no, Cæſar, (ſays he) tis rather 
Cæſar, than Cinna, that I am to be angry with: why do 
I myſelf live any longer, after that my death is become 
the intereſt of lo many people? And if I go on, what 
end vill there be of blood, and of puniſhment ? If it be a- 
gainſt my life that the nobility arms itſelf, and levels their 
Weapons, my ſingle life is not worth the while, if ſo many 
* mult be deſtroyed that I may be preſerved. His wife 
Livia gave him here an interruption, and deſired him that he 
would for once hear a woman's counſel. * Do (fays ſhe) 
' like a phyſician, that, when common remedies fail, will 
*try the contrary. You have got nothing bigherto by ſe- 
*rerity ; after Salvidianus there followed Lepidus ; after 
him Muræna; Czpio followed him, and Egnetius follow- 
'ed Cæpio: try now what mercy will do; forgive Cinna. 
He is diſcovered, and can do you no hurt in your perſon; 
*and it will yet advantage you in your reputation.“ Au- 
gultus was glass of the advice, and he gave thanks for it, 
and thereupon countermanded the meeting of his friends, 
and ordered: Cinna to be brought to him alone; for whom 
be cauſed a chair to bg ſet, and then diſcharged the relt of 
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the company. Cinna, (ſays Auguſtus) before I go any 
« farther, you muſt promiſe not to give me the interruption 
of one TREE, tilt 1 have told you all I have to ſay, and 
you ſhall have liberty Aer wett to ſay what you pleaſe, 
* You cannot forget that when I found you in arms againſt 
me, and not only made my enemy, but born ſo, I pare 
you 2 life and fortune. Upon your petition for the 
* prieſthood, I granted it, with a repulſe to the ſons of thoſe 
© that had deen my fellow-ſoldiers; and you are at this 
* day ſo happy and ſo rich, that even the conquerors enyy 
him that his overcome; and yet after all this you are in 


-  * plot, Cinna, to murder me. At that word Cinna ſlart- 


© ed, and interpoſed with exclamations, that certainly he 
was far from being either ſo wicked or ſo mad, This is 
© breach of conditions, Cinna, (ſays Auguſtus) it is not 
© your time to ſpeak yet. I tell you again that you are in 
© z plot to murder me? and ſo he told him the time, the 

lace, the confederates, the order and manner of the de- 

gn, and who it was to do the deed. Cinna, upon this, 
fixed his eye upon the ground, without any reply ; not for 
his word's ſake, but as in a confuſion of - conſcience j and 
ſo Auguſtus went on. What (ſays he) may your delign 
be in all this? Is it that you would pretend to ſtep into my 
* 3 The commonwealth were in an ill condition, if on- 
ly Auguſtus were in the way betwixt you and the govern- 
ment. You were caſt the other day in a cauſe by one of 
* own freemen 3 and do you expect to find a weaker adver- 


*« fary of Cæſar? But what if 1 were removed? There is 


* Amilius Paulus, Fabius Maximus, and twenty other fa- 
© milies of great blood and intereſt, that would never bear 
© it.” To cut off the ſtory ſhort ; (for it was a diſcourſe of 
above two hours; and Auguſtus lengthened the puniſhment 
in words, ſince he intended that ſhould be all)“ Well, 
* Cinna, ſays he, the life that I gave to you once, as an e- 
* nemy, I will now repeat it to a traitor, and to a partt- 
* cide, and this ſhall be the laſt reproach I will give you. 
For the time to come, there ſhall be no other contention 
* betwixt you and me, than which ſhall outdo the other in 
point of friendſhip * After this Auguſtus made Cigna con- 
ſu}, (an honour, which he conſeſſed he durſt not fo much 
as deſire) and Cinna was ever affectionately faithful te him: 
he made Cæſar his ſole heir; and this was the laſt con{pt- 
racy that ever was formed againſt him, - 


AA TINS 52 
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This moderation of Auguſtus was the £ 1 
# excellency of his mature age; for in * Aupuſius's 
his youth he was paſſionate and ſudden: moderation te 
and he did many things which afterward his enemies. 
he looked back upon with trouble: fz 
ter the battle of Actium, ſo many navies broken in Sicily, 


both Roman and ſtrangers. the Peruſian altars; (where 


300 lives Were ſacrificed to the ghoſt of Julius) his frequent 


ſeemed to be little more than a weary cruelty. If he had 
not forgiven thoſe that he conquered, whom ſhould he have 
orerned? He choſe his very life-guard from among bis e- 
nemies, and the flower of the Romans owed their lives to 
bis clemency. Nay, he only puniſhed Lepidus himſelf with 
baniſhment 3; 1 ec him to wear the enſigns of his 
dignity, without. taking the pagtificate to himſelf, ſo long 
as Lepidus was living; for he would, not poſſefs it as 4 
ſpoil, but as an honour, This clemency it was that ſecu- 
red him in his greatneſs, and ingratiated him to the people, 
though he laid his hand upon the government before they 
had thoroughly ſubmitted to the yoke; and this glemency ĩt 
was, that has made his name famous to poſterity. , This 1s 
" / ahid £44 2 AID Rt 3+ ge +6 N „ „„ 1144 . 
it that makes us reckon him divine, without, the authority 
of an Apotheoſis, He, was ſo tender and, patient, that 
though many . a bitter jeſt was. broken, upon him (and conr 
tumelies upon princes, are the molt intolerable of all inju- 
ries) yet he never puniſhed any man upon that ſubject, It 
is then generous to be merciful, when we have it in our 
power to take revenge. 


proſcriptiqns, 'and other ſeverities; his temperance at 


1 


A ſon of Titus Arius being examined 1 
ad found 4 guilty of parricide, was ba- + 4 merciful 


niſhed Rome, and confined to Marſeilles, us e 


where his father allowed him the ſame, gu 
annuity that he had before; which made 


all people "conclude him guilty, when they ſaw that his fa- 
ther had yet condemned the ſon that he could not hate. 
Augultus was pleaſed to fit upon the fact in the houſe of 
Arius, only as a ſingle member of the council that was to 
examine it: if it had been in Cæſar's palace, the judgment 
uſt have been Cæſar's, and not thefather's. Upon a full hear- 
ing of the matter Cæſar directed that every man ſhould 


us, 9 ? 


write his opinion, whether guilty or not, and without de- 
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claring his own for fear of a partial vote, Before the oa 
pening of the books, Cxſar paſſed an oath, that he would 
not be Arius's heir: and 45 ſnew that he had no intereſ} 
in his ſentence, as appeared afterward ; for he was not con- 
demned to the ordinary puniſhment of parricides, nor to 4 
priſon ; put, þy dhe meditation of Czfar, only baniſhed Rome, 
and confined to the place which his father ſhould name: 
Augultysinſifiing upon it, that the farher Thould' cant 
date with analy kene and arguing tha 

oung man was not moved to the attempt by malice, and 
Wait he was but half reſolved upon the fact, for he waver 
init; and therefore to remove him from the city, and from 
his father's fight, would be ſufficient. This is a gloriow 
mercy, and worthy of a prince, to make all things gentler 
wherever he comes. How miſerable is that man in hin- 
ſelf, who when he has employed his power in rapine and 
cruelty upon others, is yet more unhappy in himſelf? He 
ſtands in fear both of his domeſticks, and of ſtrangers; the 
faith of his friends, and the piety of his children; and 
flies to actual violence to ſecure him from the violence he 
fears. When he comes to look, about him, and to con. 
der what he has done, what he muſt, and what he is about 
to do; what with the wickedneſs and with the torments 
of his conſcience, many times he fears death, oftener be 
wiſhes for it; and lives more odiqus to himſelf than to uy 
ſubjeQs : Whereas, on the contrary, he that takes a Care o 
the publick, though of one part. more perhaps than of 
another, yet there is not any yan of it, but he looks upon 
as part of himſelf. His mind is tender and gentle, and 
even where puniſhment is neceſſary and profitable, he comes 
* it unwillingly, and without any rancour or enmity in his 


eart. Let the authority, in fine, be what it will, clemen- 


Cy becomes it, and the greater the power, the greater is 
the glory of it. It is a truly royal virtue, ſor a prince to 
« deliyer his people from other men's anger, and not to op- 


his QWB, 


* 


preſs them w. 


EPIST. I 
Crriain general directions for the government of the 


voice; as in ſpeaking ſoft, or loud; quick, or flno : 
the ſpeech is the index of the mind. : 


V O U ſay well, that in ſpeaking, the very ordering of 
the voice, (to ſay nothing of the actions, countenan- 
es, and other circumſtances that accompany it) is a con- 
ſderation worthy of a wiſe man. There are that preſcribe 
certain modes of riſing and falling: nay, if you will be go- 
remed by them, you ſhall not ſpeak a word, move a ſtep, 
or eat a bit, but by a rule: And theſe perhaps are too cri- 
tical, Do- not underſtand me yet, as if I made no differ- 
eace vetwixt entering upon a diſcourſe loud or ſoft; for 
the affections do naturally riſe by degrees; and, in all diſ- 
putes, or pleadings, whether public or private, a man ſhould 
100 begin with modeſty and temper; and ſo advance 
} little and little, if need be, into clamour and vocifera- 
ton, And as the voice riſes by degrees, let it fall ſo too; 
dot napping off upon a ſudden, but abating, as upon mode- 
ation; the other is unmannerly and rude. He that has a 
precipitate ſpeech, is commonly violent in his manners: be- 
de that, there is in it much of vanity and emptineſs; and 
bv man tak es ſatis faction in a flux of words, without choice; 
Where the noiſe is more than the value. Fabius was a 
man eminent both for his life and learning; and no leſs for 
s cloguence. His ſpeech was rather eaſy and ſliding, 
Ban quick; which he accountcd to be not only liable to 


Ry 
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mapy errors, but to. a ſuſcjcion of- inmodeſty. Nay,-let 
man have words never 0 much at Will, he will no more 
ſpeak faſt, than he will run; for fear his tongue ſhould g 
before his wit. The ſpeech of a philoſopher ſhould be like 
his life, compoſed, ere or -\tumbling; which ig 
fitter for a mountebank, than a man of ſobriety and bulinek, 
And then to drop one word after another, is as Bad on the 
other ſide: the interruption is tedious, and tires out the au- 
ditor with expectation. Truth and morality ſhould be de- 
livered in words plain, and without affectation; for, like re- 
medies, unleſs they ſtay with us, we are never the better 
for them. He that would work upon his hearers, mult go 
more expect to do it upon the polt, than a phyſician to 
cure his patients only in paſſing by them. Not but that] 
would have a wiſe man, in ſome-caſes, to raiſe himſelf and 
mend his pace; but {till with a regard to the dignity of his 
manners; though there may be a great force alſo in mo- 
deration. I would have his diſcourſe ſmooth, and flowing 
like a river; not impetuous, like a torrent. There isa 
rapid, lawleſs, and irrevocable velocity of ſpeech, which l 
would ſcarce allow, even to an orator ; for if he be tran- 
ſported with: paſſion, or oftentation, a man's attention can 
hardly keep him company. It is not the quantity, but the 
pertinence that does the buſineſs. Let the words of an 
ancient man flow foft and gentle; let thoſe of an orator 
come off round and powerful; but not run on without fear 
or wit, as if a whole declamation were to be but one pe: 
riod. Cicero wrote with care, and that which will for e- 
yer ſtand the teſt. All publick languages are according to 
the humour of the age. A wantonneſs and effeminicy 0 
ſpeeth denores luxury; for the wit follows the mind: 
the latter be ſound, compoſed, temperate, and grave, the 
wit is dry, and ſober too: but if the one be corrupted, the 
other is ' likewiſe unſound. '' Do we not ſee, when a mans 
mind ts heavy, how he creeps, and draws his legs after 
him? A finical temper is read in tlie very geltures and 
cloaths ; if a man be choleric and violent, it is allo dilcover 
ed in his motions. An angry man {peaks ſhort and qui; 
the ſpeech of an effeninate man is looſe and melting. 4 
queint and ſolicitous way of ſpeaking,' is the fign of a wea 

mind; but à great man ſp:aks with eaſe, and freedom; 

ad with more aſſurance, though leſs care. Specch it 


2EiPTSTiL ES, agg 
dex of the mind: when you ſee a man dreſs, and ſet his 
dothes in print, you ſhall be ſure to find his words fo too, 
ind nothing in them that 1s firm and weighty : it does not 
hecome a man to be delicate, As it is in drink, the tongue 
never trips, till the mind be over-borne ; ſo it is with ſpeech, 
ſo long as the mind is whole and found, the ſpeech is maſ- 
culine and ſtrong, but if one fails, the other follows. 


"B#13 r. 


Of fiyles, compoſitions, and the choice of words. Va 
i the beſt way of writing, and ſpeaking, which is free 


and natural, > Advice concerning reading. 


70 U cannot expect any certain and univerſal rule, ei- 
ther for the ſtyle, or for the manner of ſpeaking, or 
yriting ; becauſe they vary according to uſage, and occafion. 
do that we muſt content ourſelves. with generals. Men 
write and ſpeak commonly according to the humour of the 
we they live in: and there is alſo a correſpondence betwixt 
the language and the life of particular perſons ; as'one may 


have ſuitable expreſſions; and there ought to be a kind of 
traaſport in the one, to anſwer it in the other. It is not 
enough to compoſe a pleaſant fable, and tickle the fancy; 
but he that treats of weighty matters, mult do it in the 
fave and ſober terms. There are {ome that have not ſo 
nuch of the vigour of an orator, or of that ſententious 
harpneſs; and yet the worthineſs of the ſenſe makes a+ 


vere not at all delighted with fine words and flowers: but 
heir compoſitions were ſtrong, equal. and manly, We 


meren, where only this or that particular is remarkable. 
We never admire this or that ſingle tree, whete the whole 
vood is ail of a height. A ſpecious title-page may com- 
mend a book to ſale, but not for uſe. An eminent author 
5 to be taken down whole, and not here and tnere a bit. 


A a 


mends for the lowneſs of the ſtyle. Our fore-fathers 


zre a near gueſs at a man, by his very gate, furniture, 
ad cloaths. In the ſirſt place, let the ſenſe be honeſt and 
noble 5 not pinched up in ſentences, but ſubſtantial, and of 
licher deſign, with nothing in it ſuperfluous, Let the 
words be fitted to the matter: and where the ſubject is 
familiar, let the ſtyle be ſo too. But great thoughts muſt 


5 


* » 


have now-a-days here and there a point; but the work is 
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It is a maiming of the body to take the members. of it 3. 
art: nor is it a handſome leg or arm, that makes a hang. 
dme man; but the ſymmerry and agreement of all toge. 

ther. It is the excellency of ſpeaking and writing, to do i 

cloſe, and in words accommodate to the intention; and! 

would yet have ſomewhat more to be fignified than is deli. 
vered: it being alſo a mark of ſtrength and ſolidity of 
pu. pig The propriety of words, in ſome caſes, is wor. 
derful; eſpecially when we are well read in the knowledge 

f 5 

of things and of duties, and there is a ſingular grace in the 
gentleneſs. of numbers, when they run ſmooth and without 
perturbation. Some are raiſed and ſtartled at words, 282 
horſe is at a drum; and indue the very paſſion of the ſpeak; 
er. Others are moved with the beauty of things; "and 
when they hear any thing bravely urged againft death or 
fortune, they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome occaſion of experi- 
menting that generoſity in themſe]ves. But not one of 
thouſand of them, that carries the reſolution home with 
him that he had conceived. - It is an eaſy matter to excite 
an auditory to the love of goodneſs, having already the 
foundation and the ſeeds of virtue within themſelves: ſo 
that it is but awakening the conſideration of it, where all 
men are agreed before-hand upon the main. Who is ſo 
fordid, as not to bErouzed at ſuch a ſpeech as this? The 
* poor man wants many things, but the covetous man wants 
© all.” Can any fleſh forbear being delighted with this ſay- 
ing, though a ſatyr againſt his own vice? As to forced me- 
taphors, and wild hyperboles, I would leave them to the 
poets. And I am utterly againſt fooling with tinkling con- 
ceits and ſounds. Not that I would wholly forbid the uſe 
of hyperboles ; which, although they exceed the truth, may 
yet be a means, by things incredible, to bring us unto 
things credible. And there may be great uſe made alſo of 
parables : for the way of application does uſually more at- 
fe& the wind, than the downright meaning. That ſpeech 
which gains upon the paſſions, 1s much more profitable than 
that which only works upon the judgment. Chrylippus 
was a great man, and of an acute wir; but the edge of it 
was ſo ine, that every thing turned it; and he might be 
ſaid, in truth, rather to prick the fubject that he handled, 
than to pierce it through, | 


As 
bout 
et hut 
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As it is not for the honour of a phiſoſopher to be ſolicitous 
out words, I would not have him negligent neither : but 
et him ſpeak with aſſurance, and without affectation. If we 
can, let our diſcourſes be powerful; but however, let them 
be clear. I like a compoſition that is nervous and ſtrong ; 
but yet L would have it ſweet and gracious withal. There 
ue many things, I know, that pleaſe well enough in the 
lelivery, and yet will hardly abide the teſt of an examina- 
ton. But that eloquence is miſchievous, that diverts a 
man from things to words, and little better than a proſtitu- 
tion of letters. For what fignifies the pomp of word, or 
the jumbling of ſyllables to the making up of a wiſe man ? 
T aly's compoſition indeed is equal, his numbers are har- 
monious, free, and gentle; and yet he takes a care, not to 
nake any forfeiture of his gravity. Fabian is a great man, 
n being ſecond to Cicero: Pollio is a great man too, though 
lep below him; and fo is Livy likewiſe, though he comes 
alter the other three. But ſeveral ſubjects require ſeveral 
excellencies. An orator ſhould be. ſharp, the tragedian 
preat, and the comedian pleaſant. When a man declaims 


'apainſt vice, let him be bitter 3 againſt danger, bold; a- 


gaalt fortune, proud; againſt ambition, reproachful: let 
him chide luxury, defame luſt : an impotency of mind muſt 
be broken. In theſe caſes, words are the leaſt part of an 
donelt man's buſineſs. ee eee ere 

In the matter of compoſition, I would write as I ſpeak, 
with eaſe and freedom, for it is more friendly, as well as 
more natural: and ſo much my inclination, that if I could 
make my mind viſible to you, I would neither ſpeak nor 
wite it. If I: put my thoughts in good ſenſe, the matter 
of ornament I ſhall leave to the orators. There are ſome 
tings that a man may write even as he travels; others, 
dat require privacy and leiſure. But, however, it is good 
10 writing, as in other caſes, to leave the belt bit for thelaſt. 
A philoſopher has no more to do, than to ſpeak properly, 
and in words that expreſs his meaning, And this may be 
tone without toſling of the hands, ſtamping, or any violent 
Station of the body; without either the vanity of the 
beatre, on the one hand, or an inſipid heayineſs on the o- 
er, I would have his ſpecch as plain and ſimple as his 
iſe; for he is then as good as his word, when both hearing 
im and ſeeing him, we ſind him to be the lame perſon. 
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And yet if a man can be eloquent, without more pains than 
the thing is worth, let him uſe his faculty: provided that 


healing than a rhetorical phyſician ? But for eſteeming an 


detter for meat, that will not (tay with it? Nor is there 


he value himſelf upon the matter, more than upon the 
words; and apply himſelf rather to the underſtanding, Ag 
than to the fancy; for this is a buſineſs of virtue, na , J 
trial of wit. Who is there that would not rather have: 1 
man purely upon the ſcore of his rhetorick, I would 25 
ſoon chuſe u pilot for a good head of hair. 

In the matter of reading: I would fix upon ſome pari- 
cular authors, and make them my own. He that is every- 10 
where, is no-where; but, like a man that ſpends his life in A 
travel, he has many hoſts but few friends. Which is the 110 
very condition of him that ſkips from one book to another: I ar 
the variety does but diſtract his head, and ſor want of di- 7 
geſting it turns to corruption, inſtead of nouriſhment, lt i 5 
a good argument of a well-compoſed mind, when a man 0 | 
loves home, and to keep company with himſelf: whereas a 
rambling head, is a certain ſign of a ſickly humour. Many de 
books, and many acquaintances, bring a man to a levity of 
diſpoſition, and a hking of change. What is the body the 


any thing more hurtful in the caſe'of diſeaſes, or wounds, 
than the frequent ſhifting of phyſiek or plaiſters, Of zu- 
thors, be ſure to make choice of the beſt; and (as I ſad 
before) to {tick cloſe to them; and though you take up o- 
thers by the by, reſerve ſome ſelect ones however for your 
ſtudy and retreat. In your reading, you will every day 
meet with conſolation and fupport againſt poverty, death, 
and other calanuties incident to human lie extract what 
you like; and chen ſingle out ſome particular from the relt, 
tor that day's meditation. Reading does not only feed and 
entertain tlie underſtanding; but when a man is doſed with 


one ſtudy he relieves himſelf with another; but {till read- 8 
ing and writiog are to be taken up by turns. So long 25 f | 
the meat lies whole upon the ſtomach, it is a burthen to us; WW 1 
but upon the concoctiou, it paſſes into ſtrength and blood, hk 
And ſoit fares with our ſtudies; ſo long as they lie whole, WW 
they paſs into tie memory without affecting the underſtand- W 
ing: but uponmeditation they become our own, and ſupply us W - 


with {trength and virtue: the bee that wanders, and ſips from 1 
every flower, diſpoſes what the has gathered into her cells 
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4 gainſt all forts of aſfectation in diſcourſe ; fantaſtical 
udies; impertinent, and unprofitable ſubtilties. 
Man's buſineſs is virtue, not words. OT EE 


HERE are many men, (and ſome of great ſenſe 

too) that loſe both the profit and the reputation of 
good thoughts, by the uncouth manner of expreſſing them. 
They love to talk in myſtery, and take it for a mark of 
wiſdom not to be underſtood, They are ſo fond of making 
themſelves publick, that they will rather be ridiculous, 
than not taken notice of, When the mind grows ſqueam- 
ih, and comes to a loathing of things that are common, as 
if they were ſordid, that ſickneſs betrays itſelf in our way 
of ſpeaking too: for we muſt have new words, new com- 
poſitions; and it paſfes for an ornament to borrow from o- 
ther tongues, where we may be better furmſhed in our 
own, One man prizes himſelf upon being conciſe, and 
talking in parables : another runs himfelf out in words; 
and that which he takes only for copious, renders him to 
others both ridiculous and tedious. Others there are, that 
like the error well enough, but cannot come up to it, Bur 
take this for a rule; whereſoever the ſpeech is corrupted, 
'ſo is the mind. Some are only for words antiquated, 
and long ſince out of date; others only for that which is 
popular and coarſe; and they are both in the wrong; for 
the one takes too little care, and the other too much. 
Some are for a rough, broken ſtyle, as if it were a thing un- 
manly to pleaſe the ear; others are too nice upon the mat- 
ter of number, and make it rather ſioging than ſpeaking. 
dome affe& not to be underſtood until the end of the peri- 
od, and hardly then neither, It is not a good ſtyle that is 
either too bold or too florid; the one wants modelly and the 
other effect. Some are too ſtarched and formal; others 
like a pride in being rugged ; and if they chance to let fall 
ay thing that is ſmooth, they will tranſpoſe and mangle it 
on purpoſe, only to maim the period, and diſappoint abody's 
expectation, Theſe errors are commonly introduced by 
ſome perſon that is famous for his eloquence ; others fol- 
low him, and ſo it paſſes into a faſhion. And we are 
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as much out in the choice of the matter, as in that of our 


words. Ee] 1-0 

There are ſome ſtudies which are only matter of curio. 
— and trial of (kill ; others gf pleaſure and of uſe : but 
Kill there. are many things worth the knowing perhaps 
that were not worth the learning. It is a huge deal of 
time that is ſpent in cavilling about words, and captioug dif. 
putations that work us up to an edge, and then nothin 

comes of it. There are {ome tricks of wit, like flight of 
hand, which amount to no more than the tyiog of knoy 
only to looſen them again; and it is the very fallacy that 
pleaſes us; for ſo ſoon as ever we know how they are done, 
the ſatis faction is at an end. He that does not underſtand 
theſe ſophiſms, is never the worſe; and he that does, is 
never the better. If a man tells me that I have horn, 1 
can tell him again, that I have none, without feeling on my 
forchead. * Bjon's dilemma makes all men to be facrileg- 
* ous,” and yet at the ſame time maintains, that there is no 
fuch thing as ſacrilege. He that takes to himſelf (fayshe) 
«* what belongs to God, commits ſacrilege; but all things 
* belopg to God, therefore he that applies any thing to his 
«* own ule is ſacrilegious.“ On the other ſide, the very ri- 
fling. of a temple he makes to be no ſacrilege: for it iz 
J * he) but the taking of ſomething out of one place that 
belongs to God, and removing it to another that belongs 
© to him too.“ The fallacy lies in this, that though all 
things belong too him, all things are not yet dedicated to 
him. There is no greater enemy of truth, than overmuch 
ſubtilty of ſpeculation. Protagoras will have every thing 
diſputable, and as much to be ſaid for the one ſide as ſor the 
other. Nay, he makes it another queſtion, whether every 
thing be diſputable or no? There are others that make na 
ſcience to prove, that man knows nothing: but the former 
is the more tolerable error; for the other takes away the 
very hope of knowledge; and it is better to know that 


which is ſuperfluous, than nothing at all. And yet it 154 


kind of intemperance to defire to know more than enough; 
for, it makes men troubleſome, talkative, impertinent, con- 
cared, G. There is a certain hankering after learning ; 
which if it be not put into a'right way, hinders, and falls 
foul upon itfelf. Wherefore the burthen muſt be fitted to 
the ſhoulders, and no more than we are able to bear. R 
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is, in 2. great meaſure, the fault of our tutors, that teach 
their diſciples rather how to. diſpute, than how to live: 
and the learner himſelf is alſo Foy $A for applying him- 
ſelf to the improvemen, rather of his wit, than of his mind; 
by which means philoſophy is now turned to N Put 
grammarian to a virgil; he never heeds the philoſophy, 
2 the verſe: every man takes notes for his, own tady. 
Ia the fame meadow the cow finds grafs, the dog ſtarts a 
hace, and the ſtork ſnaps alizzard. Tully's de republica finds 
work both for the philoſopher, che philologer, and the 
rammarian. The philofopher wonders how it was poſſi- 
to ſpeak ſo much againſt juſtice. The philologer makes 
this obſervation, that Rome had two kings: the one with- 
out a father, and the other whithout a mother; for it is a 
queſtion, who was Servius's mother, and of Ancus's father 
there is not ſo much as any mention. The grammarian 
takes notice, that reapſe is uſed for reipſa; and ſepſe for 
ſeipfe. And. ſo every man makes his notes for his own pure 
pale. Theſe fooleries apart, let us learn to do good to 
mankind, and to put our knowledge into action. Our dan- 
ger is the being miſtaken in things, not in words; and in 
the confounding of good and evil. So that our whole life 
s but one continued error, and we live in dependency upon 
t0-marrow., . There are a world of things to be ſtudied 
and learned, and therefore we ſhould diſcharge the mind 
of things unneceſſary, to make way for 2 matters. 
The buſineſs of the ſchools is rather a play than a ſtudy, 


and only to be done when we can do nothing elſe. There 


are many people that frequent them, only to hear, and not 
10 learn; and they take notes too, not to reform their man- 
ners, but to pick up words; which they vent, with as little 
benefit to others, as they heard them to themſelves, It 
colts us a great deal of time, and other men's ears a great 
deal of trouble, to purchaſe the character of a learned man; 
wherefore 1 ſhall even content myſelf, with the coarſer title 
of an honeſt man. The worſt of it is, that there is a vain 
and idle plzaſvre in it, which tempts us to ſquander away 
many a precious hour to very little purpoſe. We ſpend 
Purſelves upon ſubtilties, which may perchance make us to 
be thought learned, but not good. Wiſdom delights in o- 
penneſs and ſimplicity; in the forming of our lives, rather 
than in che niceties of the ſchools, which, at beſt, do but 
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„ . pleaſure without profit. And in ffiort, the thing 
which the philoſophers impoſe upon us with fo much pride 
and vanity, are little more than the ſame leſſons over again, 
which they learned at ſchool. But ſome authors have their 
names up, tho' their difcourſes be mean enough; they dif- J 
pute, and wrangle, but they do not edify any farther than 
as they keep us from ill-doing, or perhaps ſtop us in out 
ſpeed to wickedneſs. And there ought to be a difference 
betwixt the applauſes of the ſchools, and of the theatre; 
the one being moved with every popular conceit, which 
does not at all conſiſt with the dignity of the other, 
Whereas there are ſome writings that ſtir up ſome generous 
reſolutions, and do, as it were, inſpire a man with a ney 
foul, They diſplay the bleſſings of a happy life, and poſ- 
ſeſs me at the ſame time with admiration, and with hope, 
They give me a veneration for the oracles of antiquity, 
and a er to them, as to a common inheritance; for they 
are the treaſure of mankind, and it muſt be my duty to 
improve the ſtock, and tranſmit it to poſterity. And yet! 
do not love to hear a man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurus, 
without ſomething of his own too. What do I care for 
the bare hearing of that which I may read ? Not but that 
word-of-mouth makes a great impreſſion, eſpecially when 
they are the ſpeaker's own words: but he that only recites 
another man's words, is no more to me than a notary. Be- 
fide that, there is an end of invention, if we reſt upon what 
is invented already; and he that only follows another, is ſo 
far from finding out any thing new, that he does not ſo 
much as look for it. 1 do not pretend all this while to be be 
the maſter of truth, but I am yet a moſt obſt inate inquiſitor WW de 
after it. Iam no man's flave ; but as I aſcribe much to WW © 
great men, I challenge ſomething to myſelf. Our forefa- IM fte 
thers have left us not only their invention; but' matter alſo hi 
for farther inquiry, and perhaps they might have found I. 
out more things that are neceſſaty, if they had not bent lo 
their thoughts too much upon ſuperfluities. 
Is not this a fine time for us to be fiddling, and fooling Ii fi 
about words? How many uſeful and neceſſary things are WW 0 
there, that we are at firſt to learn, and ſecondly to imprint Ne 
w 
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in our minds? For 'tis not enough to remember, ard to ui. 
deritand, unleſs we do what we Knop. | 
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Buſineſs, and want of news, are no excuſe among friends 
for not writing. Wiſe men are the better for 
one anather. How far wiſdom may be advanced by 
precepft. eee een e ie 
7 OUR Hlft letter was very ſhort; and the whole let- 

ter itſelf was little more than an excuſe for the ſhort- 
tels of it. One while you are fo full of buſineſs, that you 
cannot write at all; and another while, you have ſo little 
news, that you do not know what to write. Now, aſſure 

yourſelf, that whoſoever has a mind to write, may ſind lei · 

ſure for it. And for your other pretence, it Jooks as if we 

ourſelves were the * of our own buſinels. Put the 
caſe that the whole world were beealmed, and that there 
were neither wars, amours, factions, deſigns, diſappoint- 
ments, competitors, or law- ſuits, no prodigals, uſurers, or 
fornicators 1n natare, there would be a large field yet left 
for the offices of friendſhip, and for the exerciſe of philoſo- 
phy and virtue. Let us rather confider what we ourſelves 
ought to do, than hearken'after the domgs of other people. 
What ſignifies the ſtory of our neighbour's errors, to the 
reforming of our own ? Is it not a more glorious and pro- 
ſitable employment to write the hiſtory of providence, than 
to record the uſurpation of ambitious princes ? and rather 
to celebrate the bounties of the Almighty, than the rob- 
beries of Alexander? Nor is buſineſs any excuſe, for the 
neglect either of our ſtudies, or of our friends. Firſt, we 
continue -our/own buſineſs, and then we increaſe it: and in- 
ſtead of lending, we do wholly give ourſelves up to it, and 


r 


hunt for colourable pretences of miſpending our time,” But 


I fay, that wherever we are, or with whomſoe ver, or how- 
loever employed, we have our thoughts at liberty, © - 

You have here drawn a long letter from me, and if you 
ind it tedious, you may thank yourſelf, for calling upon me 
to be as good as my word. Not but that I write my incli- 
nation too. For if we love the pictures of our friends, by 
what hand ſoever they be drawn, how much more then 
hall we joy in a friend's letters, which are undoubtedly the 
molt lively pictures of one another? It is a ſhame, you will 
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268 EFPIST L E S. 
ſay, to ſtand in need of any remembrancers of an abſent 
friend: and yet ſometimes the Place, a ſervant, a relation, 
a houſe, a garment, may honeſtly excite the memory ; ang 
it renders every thing as freſh to us, as if we were ſti 
joined in our embraces, and drinking up one another's tear, 
Ir is by the benefit of letters, that · abſent · friends are in a 
manner brought together; beſide that, epiſtolary diſcourſes 
are much more profitable than publick and premeditated 
declamations. Fer they inſinuate themſelves into the affee- 
tions with more freedom and effect, though with leſs potnp 
and pretence. You do expect, perhaps, that I ſhould tell 
you hay gentle and ſhort a winter we have had; how cold 
and unſeaſonable a ſpriog, or ſame other fooleries, to as lit- 
tle purpoſe? But what are yon and I the better for ſuch dif 
coutſes? We ſhould rather be laying the foundations of: 
good mind; and learning to diſtinguiſh bet wixt the bleſlings 
of virtue, and the amuſements of imagination. There 
came in ſome friends to me yeſterday, that made the chim - 
ney ſmoak a little more than ordinary; but not at a rate io 
make the neighbourhood cry out fire. We had variety of 
diſcourſe; and paſſing from one thing to another, we came 
at laſt to read ſomething of Quintus Sextius: (a great man, 
upon my eredit, deny it that will!) Good God! the force 
and vigour of that man's writings; and how much are they 
above the common level of other philoſophers ! I cannot 
read them, methinks, without challenging of fortune, and 
defying all the powers of ambition and * The more 
I conſider him, the more I admire him; for I find in him, 
(as in the world itſelf) every day to be a new ſpectacle, 
and to afford frefh matter ſtill for more veneration. And 
yet the wiſdom of our fore-fathers has left work enough 
for their poſterity ; even if there were no more in it than 
the application of what they have tranſmitted to us of their 
own invention. As ſuppoſe that they had left us remedies 
for ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes ; fo certain, that we ſhould not 
need to look for any- other medicines; there would be 
ſome {kill yet required in the applying of them in the pro- 
per caſe, proportion and ſeaſon. I have an honour for the W { 
memorials of our worthy | progenitors. If I meet a conſul / 
or a prætor upon the road, I will alight from my horſe, MF e 
uncover my head, and give him the way; and ſhall 1 | 
have no veneration now — the names of the governors of b 
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makind ? No man is ſo wiſe as to know all things; or if 
he did, one wife man may yet be helpful to another, in 
tading out a nearer way to the-finiſhing.of his work : for, 
let a man make never ſo much haſte, it is ſome ſort of aſſiſ- 
tance; the bare encouraging of him to continue his courſe; 
belide the comforts and benefits of communication, in loving 
and being beloved, and in the mutual approbation- of 'eacht 
others. G i 1 | „„ e Med. 
The laſt point, you know, that you and I had in debate, 
vas, whether or no wiſdom may be perfected by precept. 
There are ſome, that account only that part of philoſophy 
to be profitable to mankind, which delivers itſelf in particu- 
ar: precepts to particular perſons, without forming the 
whole man: teaching the huſband (for the purpoſe) how to 
behave: himſelf to his wife; the father how to train up and 
diſcipline his children; and the maſter how to govern his 
ſervants. As if any man could be fufficiently inſtructed in 
the parts of life, without comprehending the whole ſum and 
ſcope of it. Others (as Ariſto the ſtoick) are rather for 
the general decrees of philoſophers; which whoſoever 
knows/in the main, that perſon underſtands in every parti- 
cular how to tutor himſelf, As he that learns- to caſt a 
dart, when he has, by practice and exerciſe, gotten a true 
aim, he will not only ſtrike this or that mark, but whatever 
he-has a mind to: ſo he that is well informed in the whole, 
will necd no direction in the parts, but, under the principles 
of a good life, learn how to behave himſelf in all the cir- 
cumſtances of it. Cleanthes allows the parznetick, or pre- 
ceptive philoſophy, to be in ſome ſort profitable 5 but yet 
rery ſhort and defective, unleſs as it flows from the univer- 
al underſtanding of the heads and decrees of philoſophy, 
Now the queſtion: is, whether this alone can make a good 
man, and whether it be ſuperfluous itſelf; or ſo ſufficient, 
as to make all other knowledge appear ſo. They that 
will have it ſuperfluous, argue thus. If-rhe eyes be cover- 
ed, there is no ſeeing, without removing the impediment ; 
and in that condition, it is to no purpoſe to bid a man go to 
ſuch, or ſuch a place, or to reach this or that with his hand. 
And ſo it fares with the mind; fo long as that continues 
clouded with ignorance and error, it is idle to give part: 
lar precepts: as if you ſhould teach a poor man to act the 
part of a rich; or one that is hungry, how to behave him- 
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felt with a fall ſtomach: while the one is neceſſitous, ang 
the other half ſtarved, they are neither of them the better 
for it. And then, ſhall we give precepts in manifeſt caſes, 
or in doubtful? The former need none, and in the latter 
we: ſhall not be believed. Nor is it enough ſimply to adviſe, 
unleſs we alſo give reaſons for it. There are two errors 
which we are liable to in this. caſe; either the wickedneſs 
of perverſe opinions, which have taken poſſeſſion of us; or 
at leaſt a diſpoſition. to entertain error, under any reſem- 
blance of truth. So that our work muſt be, either to cure 
a ſick mind, that is already tainted; or to prepoſſeſs an e- 


vil inclination, before it comes to an ill habit. Now, the 


decrees of philoſophy enable us in both theſe caſes: nor is 
it poſhble, by particulars, to obviate all particular occaſions, 
One man marries a widow, another a maid : ſhe may be 
rich, or poor; barren, or fruitful ; young, or ancient; ſu- 
perior, inferior, or equal. One man follows publick buſi- 
neſs, another flies it; ſo that the ſame advice that is profit- 
able to the one, may be miſchieyous to the other, Every 
one's is a particular caſe, and muſt be ſuited with a particu- 
lar counſel. The laws of philoſophy are brief, and extend 
to all; but the variety of the other is incomprehenſible, 
and can never make that good to all which it promiſes to a 
few. The precepts of wiſdom lie. open, but the degrees of 
it are hidden in the dark, | | 


Now, in anſwer, it does not hold „with the mind as wich 


the eye; if there be a ſuffuſion, it is to be helped by remedy, 
and not by precept. The eye is not to be taught to diſtin- 
Uuiſh colours; but the mind muſt be informed what to do in 
iſfe. And yet the phyſician will preſcribe order alſo to the 
patient, as well as phyſick; and tell him, you mult bring 
your eye t6-endure the light by degrees; have a care of 
* ftudyiog upon a full ſtomach,” &c, We are told, that pre- 
cepts do neither extinguiſh nor abate falſe opinions in us, of 
good, or evil: and it ſhall be granted, that of themſelves 
they are not able to ſubdue vicious inclinations : but this 
does not hinder them from being very uſeful to us in con- 
junclion with other helps: firſt, as they retreſh the memo- 
ry; and ſecondly, as they bring us to a more diſtinct view 
ol the parts, which we ſaw but coafuſedly in the whole. 
At the ſame rate, conſolatories and exhortations will be 
found ſuperfluous, as well as precepts. Which yet upon 
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tally experience we know to be otherwiſe. © Nay, we are 
the better, not only for the precepts, but for the converſe © 
of philoſophers ; for we (till carry away ſomewhat of the 


incture of virtue, whether we will or no; but the deepeſt 
impreſſion they make, is upon children. It is urged, that 
precepts are inſufficient without proof; but I ſay, that the 
rery authority of the adviſer goes a great way in the credit 
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of the advice: as we depend upon the opinion of the law- 10 [4 
er, without demanding his reaſon for it. And: again, AY 
whereas the variety of precepts is ſaid to be infinite,” 1 2M 
cannot allow it, For the preateſt and molt neceſſary affairs WY 
are not many; and for the 1 to time, places, and 1 
perſons, the differences are ſo ſmall, that a few general rules 14 
wl ſerve the turn. Nay, let a man be never fo right in his 5 
opinion, he may be yet more confirmed in it by admonition. 7 
There are many things that may aſſilt a cure, though they WH, 
do not perfect it; even madmen themſelves may be kept in 117 
we by menaces, and correction. But it is a hard matter, 1 
I mult confeſs, to give counſel at a diſtance. For advice de - 1 
ends much upon the opportunity; and that perhaps which "Al 
vas proper, when it was defired, may come to be pernici- 13-8 
„os before it be received. Some indeed may be preſcribed, 1 
* s ſome remedies, at any diſtance, and tranſmitted to po- 8 9 1 
f terity ; but for others, a man muſt be upon the place, and % 
tliberate upon circumitances, and be not only preſent, but WP 1 
g WW v:chfu), to ſtrike in with the very nick of the occaſion. 4,39 
< n OD 1 
limeca gives an account of himſelf: of his fludies, and 3 
* of his inclinations : with many excellent reflections 415 
8 . . ; BY 
Hon the duties and the errors of human life. 101 
Fo Y OUR letters were old before they came to my hand; 1 
t ſo that { made no inquiry of the meſſenger what you 1 
5 Wicicadoing ; beſides that, wherever you are, I take it for grant- 445 
s ed, that 1 know. your buſineſs; and that you are {till upon the 113 
1- eat work of perfecting yourſelf: a thing not to be done TEE 
chance, but by indultry and labour. We are all of us 144 
rrked before we come to be good. We are prepoſſeſſed, 1 
e. Io chat we mult unlrarn iniquity and fludy virtue. The 4 14 
e best diffculty is to begin the enterprize: for a weak mind ns * 
n e raid of new experiments. I have now given over tiou- 1 
B b 1 EY 11 
e , 2 1.2 4. 
1 2 15 | Bi 3% . 
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bling myſelf for fear of you; becauſe I have that ſecurity 
for your well-doing, that never failed any man. The love 
of truth and of goodneſs is become habitual to you. It 
may ſo fall out, that fortune perhaps may do you an injury; 
but there = no fear of your doing yourſelf one. Go on as 
you have begun, and compoſe your reſolutions; net to an 
effeminate caſe, but to a frame of virtuous quiet. It is a 
double kindneſs that you call me to fo ſtrict an account of 
my time; that nothing leſs than a diary of my life will ſa- 
tisfy you: for I take it as a mark both of your good opinion, 
and of your friendſhip; the former in believing that 1 do 
nothing which I care to conceal, and the other aſſuring - 
yourſelf that I will make you the confident of all my ſecrets, 
1 will hereafter ſet a watch upon myſelf, and do as you 
would have me; and acquaint you, not only with the courſe 
and method, but with the very buſineſs of my life. 
This day I have had entire to myſelf, without any knock- | 
ing at my door, or lifting up of the hanging; but I have 
divided it betwixt my book and my bed, and been left at li- 
berty to do my on buſineſs: for all the impertinents were 
either at the theatre, at bowls, or at the horſe- match. My 
body does not require much exerciſe; and I am beholden 
to my age for it: a little makes me weary; and that is the 
end alſo of that which is moſt robuſt. My dinner is a 
piece of dry bread, + without a table, and without fouling 
my fingers. My ſleeps are ſhort, and in truth a little 
doubtful, betwixt ſlumbering and waking. One while! 
am reflecting upon the errors of antiquity; and then I ap- 
ply myſelf to the correcting of my own.. In my reading, 
with reverence to the ancients, ſome things I take, others 
alter; and ſome again I reje& ; ctaers I invent; without 
cuthralling myſelf ſo to another's judgment, as not to pre- 
ſerve the freedom of my own, Scmetimes of a ſudden, in 
the middle of my meditations, my ears are {truck with a 
ſhout of a thouſand people together, from ſome ſpectacſe 
or other; the noiſe does not at all diſcompoſe my thoughts; 
it is no more to me than the daſhing of waves, or the wind | 
in a wood; but poſhbly ſometimes it may divert them. 
Good Lord, (think I) if men would but exercile their 
brains, as they do their bodies; and take as much pains 
for virtue, as they do for plesſure !* For diſficulties 
ſtrengthen the mind, as well as labour dogs the body. 
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You tell me, that you want my books more than m 
counſels ; which I take juſt as kindly, as if you ſhould have 
aſked me for my picture. For I have the very ſame opini- 
on of my wit, that I have of my beauty. You ſhall have 
both the one and the other, with my very ſelf into the bar- 

3 ee e ee 

In the examination of my own heart, I find ſome vices 
that lie open; others more obſcure and out of fight; and 
ſome that take me only by fits. Which laſt 1 look upon 
23 the moſt dangerous and troubleſome; for they lie upon 
the catch, and keep a man upon a perperual guard: being 
neither. provided againſt them, as in in a (tate of wary nor 
ſecure; as in any aſſurance of peace. To ſay the truth, 
we are all of us as cruel, as ambitious, and as luxurious as 
dur fellows. But we want the fortune, or the occaſion, 

rchance; to ſhew'it, When the ſnake is frozen, it is ſafe; 
— the poiſon is {till in it, though it be aumbed. We hate 
upſtarts, that uſe their power wich inſolence; when. yet if 
we had the ſame meavs, it is odds that we ſhould do the 
ſame thing ourſelves. Only our corruptions are private, 
' for want of opportunity to employ them, Some things we 
look upon a+ ſuperfluous; and others not as worth the 
while. But we never conſider, that we pay deareſt for that 
which we pretend to receive gratis: as anxiety, loſs of cre- 
dit, liberty, and time. So cheap is every man, in effect, 
that pretends to be moſt dear to himſelf, Some are dipped 
in their luſts, as ina river; there muſt be a hand to help 
them out: others are e careleſs of good counſel ; 
and yet well enough diſpoſed to follow example. Some a- 
gain muſt be forced to their duties, becauſe there is no good 
'to be done upon them by perſuaſion. Bur, out of the whole 
- nce' of mankind, how few are there that are able to help 
themſelves ? Being thus conſcious of our own frailty, we 
ſhould do well to keep ourſelves quiet; and not to truſt 
weak minds with wine, beauty, or pleaſure. We hare 
much ado, you ſee, to keep our feet upon dry ground: 
what will become of us then, if we venture ourſelves where 
it is ſlippery? It is not to ſay, * this is a hard leſſon, and we 
cannot go through with it: for we can, if we would en- 
dearour it; but we cannot, - becauſe we give it for granted 
that we cannot, without trying whether we can or no. And 

what is the meanivg of all chis; but that we are pleaſed 
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with our vices, and willing to be maſtered by them? ſo that 
Ve had rather excuſe, than caſt them off. The true reaſon 
is we will not; · but the pretence is that we cannot. Ard 
we are not only under a neceſſity of error, but the yery 
enen et pie (hn dion e e a | 
To give you now a brief of my own character: I am none 
of thoſe that take delight in tumults, and in ſtruggling with 
difficulties. 1 had rather be quiet than in arms: for I ac. 
count it my duty to bear up againſt ill fortune; but (I 
; without chuſing it. I am no friend to contention; eſpeci- 
ally to that of the bar: but 1 am very much a ſervant to 
all honeſt buſineſs, that may be done in a corner. And there 
is no retreat ſo unhappy, as not to yield entertainment for a 
| ou mind; by which a man may make himſelf profitable 
both to his country and to his friends, by his wiſdom, by his ia - 
tereſt, and by his counſel. It is the part of a good patriot to 
_ men of worth; to defend the innocent; to provide good 
lau; and to adviſe in war and in peace. But is not he as good 
a patriot, that inſtructs youth in virtue, that furniſhes the world 
with precepts of moraluy, and keeps buman nature within the 
bounds of tight reaſon? M ho is the greater man, he that 
pronounces a ſentence upon the bench, or he that in his 
: ſtudy reads us a lecture of juſtice, piety, patience, fortitude, 
che knowledge of heaven, the contempt of death, and the 
bleſſing of a good conſcience ? The ſoldier that guards the 
- ammunition and the baggage, is as neceſſary as he that | 
Gghts the battle. Was not Cato a greater example than 
either Ulyſſes or Hercules ? They had the fame, you know, of 
being indefatigable ; deſpiſers of pleaſure, and great conquer 
. ors, both of their enemies, and of their appetites, But 
Cato, I mult confeſs, had no encounters with monſters; nor 
did he fall into thoſe times of credulity, when people be- 
-lieved that the weight of the heavens reſted upon one man's 
' ſhoulders. But he grappled with ambition, and the unli- 
mited'defire of power; which the whole world, divided un- 
der a triumvirate, was not able to ſatisfy. He oppoſed 
himſelf to the vices of a degenerate city; even when it was 
now linking under its own weight. He ſtood ſingle, and 
ee, the falling commonwealth, until at laſt, as 
inſeparable friends, they were cruſhed together: for neither 
. would Cato ſurvive the publick liberty, nor did that liber. 
ty out- liye Cato. To give you now a farther account of 
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myſelf: I am naturally a friend to all the rules and me- 


thods of ſobriety and moderation. Like the old-faſhioned 
plate that was left me by my cbuntry fathet: it is plain 
26d heavy. And yet for alt this, there is a kind of daz- 


zung, methinks, in the oſtentations of ſplendor and luxury. 


gut it ſtrikes the eye more than the mind; and tlibugh it 


may ſhake a wiſe man, it cannot alter him. Vet it ſends me 


home many times ſadder, perhaps, than I went but; but 

, I hope, not worſe; though not without ſome ſeertt 
diſſatis faction at my own condition. Upon theſe thoughts 
I betake myſelf to my philoſophy; and then, methinks, I 
am not well, unleſs I put myſelf into ſome publick employ- 
ment: not for the honour or the profit of it; but only to 
place myſelf in a ſtation where I may be ſerviceable to my 
country, and to my friends. But when I come, on the o- 
ther ſide, to conſider the uneaſineſs, the abuſes, and the 
loſs of time that attends publick-affairs, 1 get me home a- 
pain as faſt as I can; and take up a reſolution of ſpending the 
remainder of my days within the privacy of my own walls. 
How great a madneſs is it to ſet our hearts upon trifles; e- 


. hecially to the neglect of the moſt ſerious offices of our 


lives, and the molt important end of our being? How mi- 
ſerable, as well as ſhort is their life, that compaſs with 
great labour, what they poſſeſs with greater; and hold with 


believe it. What is poverty but a privative; and not in- 
tended of what a man has, but of that which he has not? 
The great ſubject of human calamities is money. Take all 
the reſt together, as death, ſickneſs, fear, deſire, pain, la- 
bour, and thoſe which proceed from money exceed them 
all, It is a wonderful folly, that of tumblers, rope - dan- 
cers, divers; what pains they take, what hazards they run, 
for an inconſiderable gain! And yet we have not patience 


put us into the poſſeſſion of an everlaſting quiet. Fpicurus, 
lor experiment ſake, confined himſelf to a narrower al- 
lowance, than that of the ſerereſt priſons to the molt capi- 
ul offenders; and found himſelf at eaſs too in a ſtricter 
diet, than a man in the worſt condition needs to fear. 
This was to prevent fortune, and to fruſtrate the worlt 
vhick ſhe can do. We. ſhould never know any thing to be 


B b 5 


anxiety, what they acquire with trouble? But we are go - 
verned in all things by opinion, and every thing is too as we 


tor the thouſandth part of thut trouble, though it would 
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ſuperſluous; but by the want of it. How many things do 


ve pravide only. becauſe others have them, for faſhion 


ſake Caligula offered Demetrius five thouſand crowns: 


uk og oo? them with a ſmile, as who ſhould ſay, it 


* was 10 little, it did him no honour the refnſing of it. No- 
* thing; leſs, ſays he, than the offer of his whole empire 


© would have been a temptation to have tried the firmnels of 


my virtue. By this contempt of riches, is intended only 


the fearleſs poſſeſſion of them. And. the: way to attan 


that, is to perſuade ourſelves, that we may live happi 


without them. How many of thoſe things which reaſon 


formerly told us were ſuperfluous and mimical, do we now 


ſind to be ſo by experience? But we are miſled by the 


counterfeit of good on the one hand, and the ſuſpicion of 
evil on the other. Not that riches are an efficient cauſe 


of miſchief; but they are a precedent canſe by way of ini- 


tation und attraction: for they have ſo near a reſemblance 
of good, that moſt people take them to be good. Nay, 
virtue itſelf is alſo a precedent cauſe of evil; as many are 
envied for their: wiſdom, or for their juſtice. Which does 
not are from the thing itſelf, but from the irreprovable 


power of virtue, that forces all men to admire and to love 
it. That is not good, that is more advantageous to us, 


but that which is only ſo. N 


EFPIS T., VI. 

The bleſſings of a virtuous retirement. How cue com 
to the knowledge of virtue. A diſtinctian betwixt 
god and haneſlk, A wiſe man contents himſelf wito 
FA 


HERE is no opportunity eſcapes me, of enquiring 

where you are, what you do, and what company 
you keep: and | am well enough pleaſed that I can hear no- 
thing concerning you; for it ſhews that you live retucd. 
Not but that 1 durſt truſt you with the wide world too; 
but, however, it is not eaſy, ſuch a general converſation : 
nor is it abſolutely ſafe neither; for though it ſhould not 
corrupt ycu, it would yet hinder you, Now, whereſo- 
ever you are, know that I am with you, and you are foto 


lire, as if I both heard and ſaw you Your letters ate 


really bleſſings to me, and the ſenſe of your improvement 
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relieves me, even under the conſideration of my own decay. 


Remember, that as I am old, ſo are you mortal. Be true 


to yourſelf, and examine yourſelf, whether you be of the 


ſame mind to-day, that you were yeſterday; for that is a 
ſign of perfect wiſdom. And yet give me leave to tell you, 
that though change of mind be a token of imperfection, it is 
the buſineſs of my age to unwill one day, that which I willed 
another. And let me recommend it to. your practice too, 


in many caſes; for the abatement of our appetites, and af 


our errors, is the beſt entertainment of mankind. It is for 
young men to gather knowledge, and for old men to. uſe it: 
and aſſure yourſelf, that no man gives a fairer account of 


his time, than he that makes it his daily ſtudy to make 


himſelf better. If you be in health, and think it worth 
your while to become the maſter of yourſelf, it is my de- 
fre, and my advice, that you apply yourſelf to wiſdom with 


your whole heart: and judge of your improvement, not by 


what you ſpeak, or by what you write; but by the firm- 
neſs of your mind, and the government of your paſhons. 
What extremities have ſome men endured in ſieges, even 
for the ambition and intereſt of other people ! And ſhall not 
a man venture the croſſing of an intemperate luſt, for the 
conqueſt of himſelf? You do very well to betake yourſelf 
to a private life; and better yet, in keeping of that privacy 
private: for otherwiſe, your retreat would look like oſten- 
tation. The greateſt actions of our lives are thoſe that we 
do in a receſs from buſineſs: beſides that, there are ſome 
governments, and employments, that a man would not have 
any thing to do withal. And then it is to be conſidered 
that publick offices. and commiſſions, are commonly bought 
with our money; whereas the great bleſſings of leiſure, and 
privacy, colts us nothing Contemplation is undoubtedly 
the be(t entertainment of peace, and only a ſhorter cut to 
heaven itſelf : over and above that, buſineſs makes us trou- 
bleſome to others, and unquiet to ourſelves: for, the end 
of one appetite, or deſign, is the beginning of another. To 
ſay nothing of the e>pence of time in vexatious attendan- 
ces, and the danger of competitors. Such a man, perhaps, 
has more friends at court than J have; a larger train, a 
fairer eſtate, more profitable offices, and more illuſtrious 
titles, But, what do I care to be overcome by men, in 
lone caſes, ſo long as fortune is overcome by me ia all.? 


Theſe conſiderations ſhould have been earlier; for 'tis too 
late, in the article of death. to project the-happineſs of life, 
And yet there is no age better adapted to virtue; than that 
which comes by many experiments, and long ſufferings, to 
the knowledge of it: for our laſts are then weak, and our 
judgment ſtrong; and wiſdom is the effect of time. 
Some are of opinion that we come to the knowledge of 
virtue by chance; (which were an indignity:) others by 
obſervation, and comparing matters of fact one with ano- 
ther; the underſtanding, by a kind of analogy, approving 
this, or that, for good and honeſt. ' Theſe are two points, 
which others make wholly different; but the (toicks only 
divide them. Some will have every thing to be good, that 
is beneficial to us; as money, wine; and ſo lower, to the 
meaneſt things we uſe. And they reckon that to be honeſt, 
where there is a reaſonable diſcharge of a common duty; as 
reverence to a parent; tenderneſs to a friend; the expo- 
ſing of ourſelves for our country. and the regulating of our 
lives according to moderation and prudence. The ſtoicks, 
reckon them to be two; but ſo as to make thoſe two, yet, 
out of one. They will have nothing to be good, but what 
is honeſt; nor any thing to be honeſt, but that which is 
good: ſo that in ſome ſort they are mixed, and inſeparable, 
There are ſome things that are neither good nor bad; as 
war, embaſſy, juriſdiction : but theſe, in the laudable ad- 
miniſtration of them, do, of doubtful, bechme good; which 
good is only a conſequent upon honeſty : but honeſty is good 
in itſelf, and the other flows from it. There are ſome ac- 
tions that ſeem to us matter of benignity, humanity, gene- 
roſity, reſolution ; which we are apt to admire, as perfect: 
and yet, upon farther examination, we find that great vices 
were concealed under the reſemblances of eminent virtues, 
Glorious actions are the images of virtue, but yet many 
things ſeem to be good that are evil, and evil that are good: 
and the ſill is to diitinguiſh betwixt things that are ſo much 
alike in ſhew, and ſo diſagreeing in effect. We are led to 
the undecſtanding of virtue, by the congruity we find in 
ſuch and ſuch actions to nature, and right reaſon ; by the 
order, grace, and conſtancy of them, and by a certain ma · 
jelly and greatneſs, that ſurpaſſes all other things. From 
ence proceeds a happy life; to which nothing comes a- 
mus; but, on the comrary, - every thing ſucceeds to our 


pl 
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very Wiſh... There is no wrangling with fortune; no being 


out of humour for aceidents; whatſoever: befalls me in my 
lot. and Whether in appearance it be good or bad, it is God 

eaſure; and it is my duty to bear it. When a man has 
once gotten a habit of virtue. all his actions are equal: he 
is conſtantly one and the ſame man; and he does well, not 
only upon counſel, but out of cuſtom too. Shall I tell you 
now, in a word, the ſum of human duty ? Patience, where 
we are to ſuffer; and prudence, in things we do. It is a 
frequent complaint in the world, that the: things we enjoy 


are but few, tranſitory, and uncertain; ſo ungrateful a con · 


ſtruction do we make of the divine bounty. Hense it is, 
that we are neither wüling to die, nor contented to live; 
betwixt the fear of the one, and the deteſtation of the ether. 
Hence it is, that we are perpetually ſhifting of counſels, 
and (till craving of more; becauſe that which we call ſeli- 
city, is not able to fill us. And what is the reaſon, but 
that we are not yet come to that immenſe and inſuperable 
good, which leaves us nothing farther to deſire? In that 


bleſſed eſtate we feel no want; we are abundantly pleaſed 


with what we have; and what we have not, we do not re- 
gard; ſo that every thing is great, becauſe it is ſufficient. 
If we quit this hold, there will be no place for the offices 
of faith and piety : in the diſcharge whereof we muſt both 
ſuffer many things, that the world calls evil; and part 
with many things, which are commanly accounted good. 
True joy is everlaſtiag ; pleaſures are falſe, and fugitive. 
It is a great encouragement to well· doing. that, When we 
are once in the poſſeſſion of virtue, it is our own for ever. 
While I ſpeak this to you, I preſcribe to myſelf; what J 
write, I read; and reduce all my meditations to the order - 
ing of my own manners. There is nothing ſo mean, and 
ordinary, but it is illuſtrated by virtue; and externals are 
of no more ule to it, than the light of a candle to the glory 

of the ſun. | d Fas, 20 j it 

it is often objected to me, that I adviſe people to quit 

the world, to retire, and content themſelves with a good. 
conſcience, But, what becomes of your precepts then (ſay 

they) that enjoin us to die in action? To whom I mult an- 

ſwer, that I am never more in action, than when I am a- 

lone in my ſtudy; where I have only locked up myſell in 

{ plivate, to attend the buſineſs of the publick. I do not 


' '©loſe ſo much as one day; nay, and part of the night too 
'/* borrow for: my book. When my eyes will ſerve me no 


4 


*. 


longer, I fall _ - and, till then I work. I have re. nd of 
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-.4 red myſelf not only from men, but from buſineſs alſo: 
and my own, in the firſt place, to attend the ſervice of 
a 0 . > » N — — 

| poſterity; in hope, that what I now write, may, in ſome 5 
meaſure, be l r io future generations | Of i 


But it is no new thing, I know, to calumniate virtue, aud 


a — men; for fick eyes will not endure the light; but, 
© Hke birds of night, they fly from it into their holes. Why 

does ſuch a man talk ſo much of his philoſophy, and het I tudy 
hie in magnificence? Of contemning riches, life. health, Ml inent 
and yet cheriſh and maintain them, with the greateſt care MW make 
imaginable? Baniſhment, he ſays, is but an idle name; and Ml nor 1: 
yet he can grow old within his own walls. He puts no dif. not 
ference betwixt a long life, and a ſhort ; and yet he (pins Wl Oh! 

out his own, as far as it will go The thing is this, he blood 
does not contemn temporary b eſſings, ſo as to refuſe, or I We? 
>-drive them away; but if chey come, they are welcome; table 


2 2 


if not. he will never break his heart for the want of them: Wl with | 


he takes them into his houſe, not into his foul; and he on t! 


makes uſe of them, only as matter for bis virtue to work Wl what 


upon. There is no doubt but a wiſe man may ſhew him- WW how 
ſelf better in riches, than in poverty: that is to ſay, bis I hic! 


but from the other, they take away the very heart and learn 
peace of the poſſeſſor along with them. It is true, that i 
1 might have my choice, I would have health, and ſtrength; liver; 


prudence, will be more conſpicuous, . He will be a wile 
man (till, if he ſhould want af leg or an arm; but yet he 
- had rather be perfect. He is pleaſed with wealth, as he 
would be at ſea with a fait wind; or with a glance of the 


greater than others: but with this difference betwixt the 
philoſophers and the common people, riches are the ſervants 
of the one, and the maſters of the other. From the one, 


temperance, his liberality, his magnificence, providence, and I de 1! 
mus 1 
much 
was 

the p 
lies, 

Is it 

the n 
quiſit 
firi} 


if they depart, they carry away nothing but themlelves; lone 


warm ſun in a froſty morning: fo that the things which we 
call indifferent, are not yet without their value; and ſome 


Am 


and * if Feome to be viſited with pain, or ſickneſs, | Cart; 


 woul | 
making a righteous judgment of them; as I ought to do * 
of all che appointmeuts of providence, $0 that as they are 


endeavour to improve them to my advantage, by vider 
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dot good in themſelves, neitheir are they evil; baut matter 125 
of exerciſe for our virtues; of temperance, on the one hand. 
and of reſignation on the other. 
r 
of impertinent ſtudies, and impertinent men. Pbilgſo- 
Pbers the beſt companions. 
E that duly conſiders the buſineſs of life and death, 
will find that he has linle time to ſpare from that 
dy : and yet how we trifle away our hours upon imper- 
nent niceties and cavils ! Will Plato's imaginary ideas 
make me an honeſt man? There is neither certainty in them, 
tor ſubſtance. * A mouſe is a ſyllable; but a ſyllable does 
i not eat cheeſe; therefore a mouſe does not eat cheeſe.” 
Oh! theſe childiſh follies! is it for this that we ſpend our 
flood, and our good humour, and grow grey in our cloſets ? 
We are a jeſting, when we ſhould be a helping the miſe- 
able; as well ourſelves as others. There is no ſporting 
with men in diſtreſs. The felicity of mankind depends up- 
on the counſel of philoſophers. Let us rather conſider 
what nature has made ſuperfluous, and what neceſſary: 
how eaſy our conditions are, and how delicious that Jife, 
which is governed by reaſon, rather than opinion. There 
ze impertinent ſtudies, as well as impertinent men. Didy- 
mus the grammarian wrote 4000 books; wherein he is 
much concerned to diſcover where Homer was born; who 
was Aineas's true mother; and whether Anacreon was 
the greater whoremalter or drunkard : with other foppe- 
es, that a man would labour to forget, if he knew them, 
Is it not an important queſtion, which of the two was farſt, 
the mallet, or the tongues ? Some people are extremely in- 
quiſitive to know how many oars Ulyſles had: which was 
fir written, the iliads or the odyſſes; or if they were both 
done by the ſame hand. A man is never a jot the more 
learned tor this curioſity, but much the more troubleſome, 
am I ever the more juſt, the more moderate, valiant, or 
lberz[, for knowing that Curius Dentatus was the ficſt that 
carried elephants in triumph? Teach me my 18 to pro- 
idence, to my neighbour, and to myſelf: to diſpute with 
Socrates; to doubt with Carneades; to ſet up my reſt with 
Ep;curus ; to maſter my appetites With the ſtoicks; and to 


i 
| 
| 
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renounce the world with the cynick. What a deal öf bu. 
ſineſd there is, ſirſt, to make Homer a philoſopher ; and ſe. 
condly. in what claſſis to range him? One will have him to 
be a faick,- a friend to virtue, and an enemy to pleaſure; 
preferring honeſty even to immortality itſelf: another makes 
him an epicurean; one that loves his quiet, and to ſpend 
his time in good company: . ſome are politive ra it, that he 
was a peripatetick; and others that he was a ſceptick. But 
it is clear, that in being all theſe things, he was not any one 
of them, - Theſe divided opinions do not at all hinder us 
from agreeing, upon the main, that he was a wiſe man, 
Let us therefore apply ourſelves to thoſe'things that made 
him ſo, and even let the relt alone. | | 


It was a pleaſant humour of Calvicius Sabinus, a rich 


man, and one that managed a very good fortune with a very 


ill grace, He had neither wit nor memory; but would 


fain paſs for a learned man, and fo took ſeveral into his 
family; and whatſoever they knew, he aſſumed to himſelf, 
There are a ſort of people, that are never well, but at 
theatres, ſpeRacles, and public places; men of buſineſs, 
but it is only in their faces; for they wander up and 
down without any deſign; like piſmires, eager and empty; 
and every thing they do, is only as it happens. This is 
an humour, which a man may cill a kind of reſtleſs lazi- 
neſs. Others you ſhall have, that are perpetually in halte, 
as they were crying fire, or running for a midwite ; and all 
this hurry perhaps only to falute ſome body that had no 
mind to take notice of them; or ſome ſuch trivial errand, 
At night, when they come home tired and weary, af 
them why they went out, where they have been, and what 
they have done; 'tis a very ſlender account they are able 


to give you; an yet the next day they took the ſame jaunt o- 


ver again; this is a kind of fantaltical induſtry, a great deal 
of pains taken to no purpoſe at all: twenty viſits made, and 
no body at home, (they themſelves leaſt of all:) they that 
have this vice, are commonly hearkeners, tale-bcarers, 
news-mongers, meddlers in other people's affairs, and cu- 
rious after ſecrets, which a man can neither ſafely hear, nor 
report, Theſe men of idle employment taat run up and 
down, eternally vexing others, and themſeliez roo, that 
thrult theraſelves into all companies, what do they get by 
it? One man is a2cep, another at ſupper, a thicd in com- 
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pay, a fourth in haſte, a fifth gives them the flip: and 
when their folly has gone the round, they cloſe up the day 
with ſhame and repentance. Whereas Zeno, Pythagoras, 
Democritus, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and all the patrons of 
philoſophy, and virtue, they are always at leiſure, and in 
good humour; familiar, profitable; a man never comes a- 
way empty - handed from them, but full of comfort and ſa- 
us faction; they make all paſt ages preſent to us, or us 
their contemporaries. The doors of theſe men are open 
night and day; and in their converſation there is neither 
danger, treachery, nor expence; but we are the wiſer, the 
happier, and the richer for it. How bleſſedly does a man 
ſpend his time in this company, where he may adviſe in all 
the difficulties of life? Here is counſel without reproach, 
and praiſe without flattery. We cannot be the chuſers of 
our own parents, but of our friends we may; and adopt 
ourſelves into theſe noble families. This is the way of 
making mortality in a manner to be immortal: the time 

aft, we make to be our own by remembrance; the preſent 
b uſe; and the future, by providence and foreſight, That 
only may properly be ſaid to be the long life, that draws all 
ages into one; and that a ſhort one, that forgets the paſt, 
neglects the preſent, and is ſolicitous for the time to come. 
But it is not yet ſufficient to know what Plato or Zeno ſaid, 
unleſs we make it all our own by habit and practice, and 
improve both the world and ourſclves, by an example of 
life anſwerable to their precepts. 


0 
Againſt frugularity of manners and bebadiour. 
T is the humour of many people to be fingular in their 
dieſs, and manner of life; only to the end that they 
may be taken notice of. Their cloaths, for ſooth, mult be 
coarſe and flovenly; their heads and beards neglected; 
their lodgings upon the ground, and they live in an open 
deſiance of money, What is all this, upon the whole mat- 
ter, but an ambitious vanity, that has crept in at the back- 
door? A wiſe man will keep himſelf clear of all theſe foole- 
nes, without diſturbing publick cuſtoms, or making himſelf 
a gazing- ſtock to the people. But will this lecure him, 
think you? I can no more warrant it, than that a tempe- 
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rate man ſhall have his health: but it is very 
it may. A philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right in 
the world, fs him be never fo modeſt: and his outſide 
ſhall be ſtill like that of other people, let them be never þ 
unlike within, His garments ſhall be neither rich nor ſg. 
did. No matter for arms, motto's, and other curioſitig 
upon his plate: but he ſhall not yet make it 4 matter of 
conſcience, to have no plate at all. He that likes an earth- 
en veſſel as well as a ſilver, has not a greater mind than he 
that uſes plate, and reckons it as dirt. It is our duty to 
live better than the common people, but not in oppoſition 
to them; as if philoſophy were a faction; for by ſo daing, 
Inſtead of reforming and gaining upon them, we drive then 
away; and when they find it unreaſonable to imitate us in 
all things, they will follow us in nothing. Our buſineſs 
mult be to live according to nature, and to own the ſenſe 
of outward things with other people: not to torment the 
body.; and, with exclamations againſt that which is ſweet 
and cleanly, to delight in naſtineſs; and to uſe not only: 
- Coarſe, but a flutriſh and offenſive diet. Wiſdom preaches 
.temperance, not mortification; and a man may be a very 


3 To 


good huſband, without being a ſloven. He that ſteers a 
middle courſe, betwixt vii tue and popularity, that is to ſay, 


berwixt good- manners and diſcretion, ſhall gain both ap- 


- probation and reverence. But what if a man governs him- 


{elf in his cloaths, in his diet, in his exerciſes as he ought 
to do? It is not that his garment, his meat, and drink, or 
his walking, are.things ſimply godd; but it is the tenor of 


a man's life; and the conformity of it to nature, and right 


reaſon. Philoſophy obliges us to humanity, ſociety, and 
the ordinary uſe of external things. It is not a thing to 


pleaſure the people with, or to entertain an idle hour; but 
a ſtudy for the forming of the mind, and the guidance of 
human life. And a wiſe man ſhould alſo live as he diſcour- 
85 ſes, and in all points be like bimſelf; and in the ſirſt place 
ſet a value upon himſelf, before he can pretend to become 
valuable to others. As well bur good deeds, as our evil, 
come home to us at laſt: he that is charitable, makes others 
ſo by his example, and finds the comfort of that charity 
"when he wants it bimſelf: he that is eruel, ſeldom finds 
: mercy. It is a hard matter for a man to be both popular 


and virtuous; for he muſt be like the people that Would 
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obige chem: and the kindneſs of diſhoneſt men is not t6 
be acquired by honeſt means. He lives by reaſon, not by 


cuſtom'; he ſhuns the very converſation of the intemperats. 


and ambitious, He knows the danger of great examples 
of wickedneſs, and that publick errors impoſe upon the 
world, under the authority of precedents; for they take 
for granted, that they are never out of the way, fo long as 
they keep the road. | : =” | 
We are beſet with dangers; and therefore a wile man 
ſhould have his virtues in continual readineſs to encounter 
them, Whether poverty, loſs of friends, pains, ſickneſs, 
or the like, he ſtill maintains his poſt; whereas a fool is 
ſurprized at every thing, and afraid of his very ſuccours : 
either he makes no reſiſtance at all, or elſe he does it b 
halves. He will neither take advice from others, nor 1 
to himſelf : he reckons upon philoſophy, as a thing not 
worth his time; and if he can bur get the reputation of e 
good man among the common people, he takes no farther 
care, but accounts that he has done his duty. M1 
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The bleſſings of a vigorous mind, in a decayed body; 
with ſome pertinent reflefions of Seneca upon his own 
ge. 8 4 

HEN I call Claranus my ſchool-fellow, 1 need not 

ſay any thing more of his age, having told you, that 

ke and I were contemporaries. You would not imagine 
how green and vigorous his mind is, and the perpetual con- 
fit that it has with his body. They were naturally ill- 
matched ; unleſs to ſhew, that a generous ſpirit may be lod- 
ged under any ſhape. He has ſurmounted all difficulties; 
and from the contempt of himſelf, 1s advanced to the eon- 
tempt of all things elſe. When I conſider him well, me- 
thinks his body appears to me as fair as his mind, If na- 
ture could have brought the ſoul naked into the world, per- 
haps ſhe would have done it: but yet ſhe does a greater 
thing, in exalting that ſoul above all impediments of the 
It is a great happineſs, to preſerve the force of the 
mind in the decay of the body: and to ſee the loſs of ap- 
petite more than requited with the love of virtue, But 
ether I owe this comfort to my age or to wiſdom is the 


ueſtion : and whether, if I could any longer, L would act 

ill do the ſame things over again, which I ought not to do, 
If age had no other pleaſure than this, that it neither cares 
for any thing, nor | war in need of: any thing; it were a 

reat one to me, to have left all my painful and trouble. 

me luſts behind me. Bur, * it is uneaſy, you will ſay, to 
© be always in fear of death.” As if that apprehenſion did 
dot concern a young man as well as an old; or that death 
only called us according to our years. I am, however, be- 
holden to my old age, that has now confined me to my bed, 
and put me out of condition of doing thoſe things any longer, 
which I ſhould not do. The leſs my mind has to do with 
my body, the better. And if age puts an end to- my de- 
fires, and does the buſineſs of virtue, there can be no cauſe 
of complaint; nor can there be any gentler end, than to 
melt away in a kind of diffolution, Where fire meets with 
oppoſition and matter to work upon, it is furious and rages; 
but where it finds no fuel, as in old age, it goes out quiet- 
ly for want of nouriſhment. Nor is the body the ſettled 
habitation of the mind; but a temporary lodging, which 
we are to leave whenſoever the maſter of the houſe pleaſes, 
| Neither does the ſou], when it has left the body, any more 
care what becomes of the carcafe, and the feveral parts of 
it, than a man does for the ſhavings of his beard under the 
hand of the barber. There is not any thing that expoſes 


a man to more vexation and reproach, than the overmuch | 


love of the body: for ſenſe neither looks forward nor back- 
ward, but only upon the preſent : nor does it judge of good 
or evil; or foreſee conſequences, which give a connexion to 
the order and ſeries of things, and to the unity of life. 


Not but that every man has naturally a love for his ow 


carcaſe, as poor people love even their own beggarly cot- 
tages; they are old acquaintances, and loth to part: and 
I am not apainſt the indulging of it neither ; provided that 
I make not myſelf a flave to it; for he that ſerves it has 
many maſters. Beſide that we are in continual diſorder: 
one while with gripes, pains in the head, tooth-ach, gout, 
ſtone, defluxions; ſome time with too much blood, other 
while with too little: and yet this frail and putrid carcaſs 
of ours values itſelf as if it were immortal. We put no 
bounds to our. hopes, our avarice, our ambition, The 
fame man is Vatinus to-day, and Cato to-morrow: this 
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hour as luxurious as Apicius, and the next as temperate as 
Tuberio: now for a miſtreſs, by and by for a wife; impe- 
nous this hour, ſervile the next; thrifty, and prodigal, la- 
borious, and voluptuous by turns. But ſtill the goods or 
the ills of the body do but concern the body (which is 
peeviſh, ſour, and anxious) without any effe& upon a well- 
compoſed mind. I wasthe other day at my villa, and complain- 
ing of my charge of repairs : my bailiff told me, It was 
none of his fauit; for the houſe was old, and he had 
much ado to keep it from falling upon his head. Well, 
© (thought I) and what am I myſelf then, that ſaw the lay- 
ing of the firſt fone?” In the gardens, I found the trees, 
as much out of order, the 50»2hs knotted and withered, 
and their bodies over-run with moſs. © This would not 
© have been, (ſaid I) if you had trenched them and waicred 
them, as you ſhould have done, By my ſoul, maſter, 
* (ſays the poor fellow) 1 have done what I could: but a- 
las! they are all dotards and ſpent, What am 1 then, 
* (thought I to myſelf) that planted all theſe trees with my 
* own hands?“ And then I come to bethink myſelf, that 
age itſelf is not yet without its pleaſures, if we did but know 
how to uſe them; and that the beſt morſel is reſerved for 
the lalt: or at worſt, it is equivalent to the enjoying of 
pleaſures, not to ſtand in need of any. It is but yeſterday, 
methinks, that I went to ſchool: but time goes falter with 
an old man, than with a young: perhaps becauſe he reckons 
more upon it, There is hardly any man ſo old, but he may 
hope for one day more yet; and the longeſt life is but a 
multiplication of days, nay, of hours, nay, of moments. 


Our fate is ſet, and the firſt breath we draw is but the firſt 


ſtep towards our laſt. One cauſe depends upon another; 
and the couiſe of all things, publick and private, is only a 
loag connexion of providential appointments, There is 
great variety in our lives; but all rends to the ſame iſſue. 
Nature may uſe her own bodies as ſhe pleaſes: but a good 
man has this coaſolation, that nothing periſhes that he can 
call his own, What muſt be, {hall be; and that which is 
a neceſſity to him that ſtruggles, is little more than choice 
to him that is willing. It is bitter to be forced to any 
thing; but things are eaſy when they are com plied with. 
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Cute is.@ great matter, either in good or N. 77 
pon check our paſſions betimes. Involuntury motions 


* 


% 


ure hwincible. 

HERE is nothing ſo hard, but cuſtom makes it eaſy 
to us. There are ſome that never laughed; biber 

War wholly abſtain from wine aud women, and almoſt fr 
at wholly abſtain fr Ne and women, and almoſt from 
Tleep. Much uſe of a coach makes us loſe the benefit of 
our legs: ſo that we muſt be infirm to be in the faſhion: 
and, at laſt, Joſe the very facu!:; of walking, by diſdling it, 
Somme are o pluo u m pleaſures, that they cannot live with- 
ON. nem. And in this they are moſt miſerable; that what 
was, at firſt, but ſuperfluous, 1s now become neceſſary, But 
their iofelicity ſeems to be then conſummate and incurable, 
when ſenſuality has laid hold of the judgment, and wicked- 
neſs is become a habit, Nay, ſome there are, 'that both 
hate and perſecute virtue; and that is the laſt act of deſpe- 
ration, It is much eaſter to check our paſhons in the begin · 
ning, than to ſtop them in their courſe: for if reaſon could 
not hinder us at firſt, they will go on in deſpite of us, 
The ſteicks will not allow a wiſe man to have any paſſions 
at all, II e temper. them ; but that mediocrity 
is altogether falſe and unprofitable, And it is all one as 
if they ſaid, that we may be a little mad, or a little fick, 
If we give any ſort of allowance to ſorrow, fear, deſires, 
Perturbations, it will not be in our power to reſtrain them. 
They are fed from abroad, and will encreaſe with their 


cauſes. And if we yield never fo little to them, the leald, 
.diforder works upon'the whole body. It is not my purpoſe, 
all this while, wholy to take away any thing, that is either 


neceſſary, beneficial, or delightful to human life; but to 
take that away, which may be vicious in it. When I for- 
bid you to defire any thing, Lam yet content, that you may 
be willing to have it. So that I permit you the ſame things: 


and thoſe very pleaſures will have a better reliſh roo, when 


they are erjoyed with anxiety, and when you come to com- 
mand thoſe appetites, which before you ſerved, It is na- 
tural, you will ſay, to weep for the loſs of a friend, to be 


moved at the ſenſe of a good or ill report, and to be fad in 


adrerfity, All this 1 will grant you; and there is no vice, 
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bot ſomething may be ſaid for it. At firſt, it is tractable 
and modeſt ; bur if we give it entrance, we ſhall hardly get 
it out again. As it goes on, it gathers ſirength, and be- 
comes quickly ungovernable. It cannot be denied, but 
that all affections flow from a kind of natural principle; and 
that it is our duty to take care of ourſelves ; but it is then 
dur duty alſo, not to be over-indulgent. Nature has min- 
100 pleaſures, even with things welt neceffary ; not that we 

ould value them for their own ſakes, but to make thoſe 
things which we cannot live without to be more acceptable 
io us. If we eſteem the pleaſure for irfelf, it turns to lux- 
ury; it is not the buſineſs of nature to raiſe hunger, or 
thirſt, but to extioguiſh them. | 

As there are fome natural frailties, that by care, and in- 
duſtry, may be overcome; 1o there are others, that are in- 
vincible: as for a man, that values, not his own blood, to 
ſwoon at the ſight of another man's. Involuntary motions 
are inſeparable, and inevitable; as the ſtarting of the hair 
at ill news; blufhing at a ſcurrilous diſcourſe ; ſwimmin 
of the head upon the ſight of a precipice, & Who can 
read the ſtory of Clodius's expelling Cicero, and Anthony's 
killing of him, the cruelties of Marius, aud the proſcriptions 
of Sylla, without being moved at it? The ſound of a trum- 
pet, che picture of any thing that is horrid, the ſpectacle of 
an execution, ſtrikes the mind, and works upon the imagina- 
tion, Some people are ſtrangely ſubject to fwear, to trem- 
ble, to ſtammer; their very teeth will chatter in their 
heads, and their lips quiver; and eſpecially in publick. aſ- 
ſemblies: theſe are natural infirmities ; and it is not all the 
reſolution in the world, that can ever maſter them. Some 
'redden when they are angry; Sylla was one of thoſe, and 
when the blood-fluſhed into his face, you might beſure he 
had malice in his heart. Pompey, on the other fide, (that 
hardly ever ſpake in publick without a bluſh) had a won- 
derſul ſweetneſs of nature; and it did exceedingly well 
with him. Your comedians. will redreſent fear, ſadneſs, 
anger, and the like; but when they come to a baſhful 
modelty, though they will give you humbleneſs of looks, 
Toftneſs of ſpeech, and downcalt eyes, to the very lite, yet 
they can never come to expreſs a bluſh; for it is a thing | 
neither to be commanded, nor hindered ; but it comes and 
goes of its own accord, The courle of nature is ſmooth 
; *. a 
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and eaſy; but when we come to croſs it, we ſtrive again 
the ſtream. It is not for one man to a& another man's 
part ; for nature will quickly rerurn, and take off the maſk, 
There is a kind of ſacred inſtin& that moves us. Even the 
worlt, have a ſenſe of virtue. We are not ſo much igno- 
rant, as careleſs. Whence comes it, that grazing beaſts 
diſtinguiſh ſalutary plants from deadly? a chicken is afraid 
of a kite, and not of a gooſe, or a peacock, which is much 
bigger; a bird, of a cat, and not of a dog: this is impulſe, 
and not experiment. The cells of bees, and the webs of 
ſpiders, are not to be imitated by art, but it is nature that 


teaches them. The ſtage- player has his actions and geſ- 


tures in readineſs: but this is only an improvement by art, 
of what nature teaches them; who is never at a loſs for the 
uſe of herſelf. We come into the world with this know- 
ledge, and we have it by a natural inſtitution; which is no 
other than a natural logick. We brought the ſeeds of 
wiſdom itſelf. There is the goodneſs of God, and that of 
man; the one is immortal, the other mortal; nature per- 
fects the one, and ſtudy the other. 19 


EPIS Fe; XL, 
Me are divided in ourſelves; and confound good and evil. 


T is no wonder that men are generally very much un- 

ſatisfied with the world; when there is not one man of 
a thouſand that agrees with himſelf and that is the root of 
our miſery, only we are willing to charge our own vices 
upon the malignity of fortune. Either we are puffed up 
with pride, racked with deſires, diſſolved in pleaſures, or 
blaited with cares; and, which perfects our unhappineſs, 
we are never alone, but in perpetual conflict and contro- 
verſy with our luſts. We are {tartled at all accidents; we 
boggle at our own ſhadows, and tright one another, Lu- 
cretius {ays, that we are as much afia:d in the light, as 
children in the dark; ? but I fay, that we are altogether 
in darkneſs, without any light at all; and we run on 
* blinifold, without ſo much as groping out our way; which 
raſhueſs in the dark, is the worlt fort of madneſs.” He 
that is in his way, is in hope of coming to his journey's end; 
but error is endleſs, Let every man therefore examine his 
delires, whether they be according to rectiſied nature, or 
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got, That man's mind can never be right, whoſe actions 
diſagree. We muſt not live by chance; for there can be 
no virtue without deliberation, and election. And, where 
we cannot be certain, let us follow that which is moſt hope- 
ful, and probable. Faith, juſtice, piety. fortitude, pru- 
dence, are venerable, and the poſſcſhons only of good men; 
but a plentiful eſtate, a brawny arm, and a firm body, are 
many times the portion of the wicked, The perfections of 
human nature is that ſtate which ſupports itſelf, and fo is 
out of the fear of falling. It is a great weakneſs for'a mam 
to value himſelf upon any thing, wherein he ſhell be out- 
done by fools, and beaſts. We are io conſider health, 
ſtrength, beauty, and other advantages of that kind, only 
as adventitious comforts : we may preſerve them with care, 
provided that we be always ready to quit them withour 
trouble. Thee is a pleaſure in wickedieſs, as well as in 
rirtue, and there are thoſe that take a glory in it too; 
wherefore our fore-fathers preſcribed us the beſt life, and 
not the molt plentiful; and allowed us pleaſure for a com- 
anion, but not for a guide. We do many tmes take the 
inltrumeats of happineſs for happineſs itſelf; and reſt upon 
thole matters that are but in the way to it. That man on- 
ly lives compoſed, who thinks of every thing that may hap- 
pen before he feels it. But this is not yet to adviſe either 
neglect or indifferenee; for I would avoid any thing that 
may hurt me, where I may hgnourably do it. But yet I 
would confider the worſt of things before-hand. F xamine 
the hope, and the fear; and where things are uncertain, 
favour yourſelf, and believe, that which you had rather 
ſhould come to paſs. There are not many men that know 
their own minds, but in the very inſtant of willing any thing, 
We are for one thing to-day, another thing to-morrow; ſo 
that we live and die, without coming to any reſolution; (bill 
ſeeking that elſewhere, which we may give ourſelves ; that 
is to ſay, a good mind. And, in truth, we do perſuade 
ourſe)ves, that in ſeveral caſes we do deſire the thing, 
which effeually we do not deſire, And all this, for want 
of laying down ſome certain principles, to make judgment 
inflexible and ſteady. When we do any evil, it is either 
tor fear of greater evil, or in hope of ſuch a good, as may 
more than balance that evil. So that we are here diſtracted 
betwixt the duty of finiſhing our purpoſe, and the fear of 
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finity and friendſhip one with another; 2 they are ** 
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be diſtinguiſhed into deſirable, and admirable; virtues of pa- 
tience, and of delight: but. in the matter of common acci- 
dents, there is not any thing which is truly worthy either of 
our joy, or of our fear. For reaſon is immoveable; does 
not ferye, but commands our ſenſes. What is pleaſure, 
but a low and bruviſh thing? Glory is yain and volatile; 
poverty only hard to them that does not reſiſt it; ſuperſti- 
gion is a frantick error, that fears where it thould love, and 
rudely inavdes where it ſhould reverentially Worſhip, Death 
itſelf is no evil at all, but the common benefit and right of 
nature. There is à great difference berwixt thoſe things 
Which are good in common opinion, and thoſe which are {6 
in truth and effect: the former have the name of g 
things, hut not the propriety: they may befall us, but they 
do not ſtick to us: and they may be taken away without 
either pain to us, or diminution. We may uſe them, but 
not truſt in them: for they are only depoſited, and they 
mult and will forſake us. The only treaſure is that which 
fortune has no power over: and the greater it is, the leſs 
envy it carries along with it, Let our-yices die before us, 
and let us diſcharge ourſelves of our dear-bought pleaſures, 
that hurt us, as well paſt, as to come; for they are follow- 
ed with repentance, as well as our fins. There is neither 
ſubſtance in them, nor truth; for a man can never be wea- 
Fy of truth, byt there is a ſatiety in error. The former iz 
lways the ſame, but the latter is various; and if a man 
looks near it, he may ſee through it. Beſide that, the poſ- 
ſeſſions of a wiſe man are maintained with eaſe. He has no 
need of ambaſſadors, armies, and caſtles; but, like God 
himſelf, he does his buſineſs without either noiſe or tumult, 
Nay, there is ſomething ſo venerable and ſacred in virtue, 


thatif we do but meet with any thing like it, the yery coun- 
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terfeit pfelſes us. By the help of philoſophy Mme foul 


es 
the flip to the body, and reffeſhes itſelf in Heaten. HS 
ſures, at belt, are ſhort-liv'd; bur the delights'of virtue are 
'kcure and perpetual. Only we mult watch, 'fabour, and 
attend it ourſelves ; for it is a'bufineſs'not to be done by a 
deputy. Nor is it properly a virtue to be a little better 
than the worſt, Will any man bolt of his eyes, becauſe 
they tell him that the ſun ſhines ? Neither is he preſentlya 
good man, that thinks ill of the bad: for wicked men do 
that too; and it is perhaps the greateſt puniſnment of ſin, 
the diſpleaſure that it gives to the author of it. The ſad- 
deſt cafe of all is, when we become enamoured of our ruin, 
and make wickedneſs our ſtudy; when vice has got a repu- 
tation; and when the diſſolute have loſt the only good 
thing they had in their exceſſes, the flame of offending. 
And yet the Tewdelt part of our corruptions is ini private; 
which, if any body had looked on, we ſhould never have 
committed. Wherefore let us bear in our minds the idea 
of ſome great perſon, for whom we have an awful reſpect; 


and his authority will even conſccrate the very ſecret of 
. our ſouls: and make us not only mend our manners, and 


purify our very thoughts, but in good time render us exem- 
plary to others, and venerable to ourſelves. If Scipio, or 
Lælius were but in out eye, we ſhould not dare to tranſgreſs. 
Why do we not make ourſelves then ſuch perſons, as in 


vhole preſence we dare not offend 2 
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2 ure moved at the novelty of things, for want of 
under funding the reaſon of them. | 1 
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H E whole ſubject of natural philoſophy, falls under 


725 theſe, three heads; the heavens, the air, and the 
earth. The firſt treats of 'the nature of the ſtars; their 
form and. magnitude: the ſuſtance of the heavens; wheth <r 


folid or not, and whether they möve of themſelves, or be 


* 


moved by any thing elſe; whether the ſtars be below them, 


or ſixt in their orbs; in what manner the ſun divides the 


ſeaſons of the year; and the like. The ſecond part en- 


quires into the reaſon of things betwixt the heavens and 
the earth; as clouds, rain, ſnow, thunder, and whatſoerer 
the air either does or ſuffers. The third handles matters 
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-that have a regard to the earth; as the difference of ſoils, 
minerals, metals, plants, groves, G. But theſe are con- 
ſiderations wholly foreign to our purpoſe, in the nature of 
them: though they may be of very proper and pertinent 
© application.” There is not any man fo brutal, and ſo 
grovelling upon the earth, but his ſoul is rouſed, and carri- 
ed up to higher matters and thoughts, upon the appearance 
of any new light from heaven. What can be more worthy 
of admiration than the ſun, and the ſtars in their courſes, 
. and glongy? And yet fo long as nature goes on in her ordi- 
. nary way, there's no body takes notice of them; but when 
any thing falls out beyond expectation and cuſtom, what a 
\_ . gazing, pointing, and queſtioning is there preſently aboutit! 
The people gather together, and areat their wits end ; not 
ſo much at the importance of the matter, as at the novelty, 
Every meteor ſets people agog to know the meaning of it, 
and what it portends ; and whether it be a ſtar or a prodigy : 
ſo that it is worth the while to enquire into the nature, and 
philoſophy of theſe lights (though not the bufineſs of this 
place) that by diſcovering the reaſon, we may overcome the 
apprehenſion of them. There are many things which we 
know to be, and yet we know nothing at all of what they 
are. Is it not the mind that moves us, and reſtrains us? 
But, what that ruling power is, we do no more underſtand, 
than we know where it is, One vill have it to be a ſpirit: 
another will have it to be a divigſh(ower; ſome only a 
ſubtle air: others an incorporea Nea: and ſome again 
' wilt have it to be only blood, and h Nay fo far is the 
mind from a perfect underſtanding 0Fother things, that it 
is {till in ſearch of itſelf. It is not long ſince we came to 
fiad out the cauſes of eclipſes ; and farther experience will 
bring more things to light, which are as yet in the dark; 
but one age is not ſufficient for ſo many diſcoveries. It 
muſt be the work of lucceſſious, and poſterity : and the 
time will come, when we ſhall wonder that mankind ſhould 
be lo long ignorant of things that lay ſo open, and fo caly 
to be made ka6wa; truth is offered to all; but we mull 
yet content ourtelves with what is already found; and leave 
lome truths to be reirieved by after-ages. The ena 
truth. of things is oaly known to God; but it is yet lawful 
for us to euquire, and to conjecture, thou gh not wich too 


much confidence: nor yet altogether without hope. 11 
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„de firft place however, let us learn things neceſſary; and 
tt ue have any time to ſpare, we may apply it to ſüper- 
f MW fluities, . 
t Why do we trouble ourſelves about things which poſibly 
o MW may happen, and peradventure not? Let us rather provide 
+ W zgainſt thoſe dangers that watch us, and lie in wait for us, 
e Jo ſuffer ſhipwreck, or to be cruſhed with the ruin of a 
) W houſe; theſe are great misfortunes, but they ſeldom hap- 
pen. The deadly, and the hourly danger that threatens 
human life, is from one man to another. Other calamities 
do commonly give us ſome warning : the ſmoke gives us 
notice of a fire; the clouds bid us provide for a ſtorm ; but 
human malice has no prognoſtic ; and the nearer it is, the 
fairer it looks, There is no truſt to the countenance ; we 
carry the ſhapes of men, and the hearts of beaſts. Nay, 
we are worſe than beaſts : for a beaſt has only no reaſon at 
all; but the other is perverted, and turns his reaſon to his 
miſchief. Beſide that, all the hurt which they do, is out of 
fear, or hunger; but man takes delight in deſtroying is own 
kind. , From the danger we are in from men, we may con- 
[der dur duty to them: and take care that we neither do, 
nor ſuffer wrong. It is but humane, to be troubled at the 
misfortune of another, and to rejoice at his proſperity. 
And it is likewiſe prudent, to bethink ourſelves what we 
ae to do, and what g are to avoid; by which means we 
may keep ourſelves fr being either harmed or deceived. 
The things that moſt provoke one man to do hurt to ano- 
ther, are hope, envy, hatred, fear and contempt, but con- 
tempt is the ſlighteſt, Nay, many men have betaken them- 
ſelves to it ſor their ſecurity. There is no doubt, but he 
that is contemned, ſhall be trod upon; but then his enemy 
piſcs over him as not worth his anger. 


EPFPST. XII. 
Every man is the artificer of his ewn fortune. Of 
juſtice and injuſtice. 
HF ſhort of the queltion betwixt you and me, is 
this: whether a man had better part with hint{clf, 
'or ſomething elſe that belongs to him?? And it is caſily 
ſeſolved in all competitions betwixt the goods of ſenſe and 
brtune, and thoſe of honour and conſcience. Thoſe things 
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which all men covet, are but ſpecious ormſidèes; and there 


is nothing in them of ſubſtantial ſatisfaction. Nor is there 
any thing ſo hard and terrible in the contrary, as the vul- 
gar imagine; only the word calamity has an ill reputation 
in the world; and the very name is more grievous than the 
thing itſelf. What have I to complain of, if I can turn 
that to happineſs, which others count a miſery ? A wiſe 
man either repels or elects, as he fees the matter before 
him, without fearing the ill which he rejects, or admiring 
what he chuſes. He is never ſurprized ; but in the midſt 
of plenty he prepares for poverty: as a prudent prince does 
for war, in the depth of peace. Our condition is good e- 
nough. if we make the beſt of it; and our felicity is in our 
own power. Things that are adventitious, have no effect 
upon him that ſtudies to make ſure of his happineſs with- 
in himſelf.“ Every man ſhould ſtand upon his guard a- 
gainſt fortune; and take moſt heed to himſelf when ſhe 
| ſpeaks him faireſt, All the advantage ſhe gets upon us, 
is at unawares: Whereas he that is provided for her, and 
ſtands the firſt ſhock, carries the day, It is not with com- 
mon accidents of. life, as with fire and ſword, that burn 
and cut all alike; but misfortunes work more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the weakneſs or reſolution of the patient. He 
that orieves for the loſs of calual comforts, {hall never want 
occaſion of ſorrow, We ſay commonly, that every man 
has his weak ſide: but give me leave to tell you, that 


he that maſters one vice, may maſter all the reſt. He that 


ſabdues avarice may conquer ambition,” It is not for phi- 


loſophy to excuſe vices. The patient has little hope of | 


health, when the phyſician preſcribes intemperance: though 
Iknow, on the other ſide, that he that docs any thing a- 
| bore the ordinary, does but ſet up himſelf for a mark to 


malevolence and envy. Where laws are neglected, cor- | 


ruptions mult incvitably be introduced: for the authority 


of virtue is ſhaken, And what are laws, but only precepts | 


mingled with threats? With this difference, that the for- 
mer deter us from wickedneſs. and the latter adviſe us to 
virtue. A preamble, methinks, derogates from the honour 


of a Jaw, which ought to be ſhort ard clear; and to com- 


mand, without ſuffering any expoltulation. It is a flat, and 
an idle thing, a law with a prologue. Let me orly be told 
my duty, and I am not to diſpute, but to obey. 
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If I have not acquitted myſelf of my laſt promiſe to you; 
know, that in all promiſes, there is a tacit reſerve; if I 


can; if I ought; or, if things continue in the ſame (tate : ? 
ſo that, by the change of circumſtances, I am diſcharged of 
my obligation. I know very well the bonds of juſtice ; and 
yet the practices of the world to the contrary. There are 
no greater exactors of faith, than the perfidious ; no greater 


perſecutors of falſhood, than the perjurious. He that loves 
his neighbour's wife, and for that very reaſon, becauſe ſhe 
is another man's locks up his own. The wickedneſs of o- 
ther men we have always in our eye, but we caſt our own 
over our ſhoulders. A worſe father chaſtiſes a better ſon: 
he that denies nothing to his own luxury, will pardon no- 
thing in another man's. A tyrant is offended at bloodſhed; 
the ſacrilegious puniſhes theft; and the greater part of the 


world quarrels rather with the offender, than with the of- 


fence. It is very rare, that either the joy of the benefit of 


an eſtate injuriouſly gotten, continues long. Men go toge- 
ther by the ears about the booty, and we pay dear for 
things of little value. We live and die, lugging one ano- 


ther, breaking one another's reſt; and our lives are without 


fruit, and without pleaſure. Juſtice is a natural principle. 
I muſt live thus with my friend, thus with my fellow-citi- 
zen, thus with my companion: and why? Becauſe it is juſt: 
not for deſign or reward: for it is virtue itſelf, and no- 
thing elſe, that pleaſes us. There is no law extant for the 
keeping the ſecrets.of a friend, or for not breaking faith 
with an enemy. Add yet there is juſt cauſe of complaint. 
if a body betrays a truſt. If a wicked man call upon me 
for money that I owe him, I will make no ſcruple of pour- 
ing it into the lap of a common proſtitute, if ſhe be appoint- 
ed to receive it. For my buſineſs is to return the money, 
not to order him how he ſhall diſpoſe of it. I mult pay it 
to a good man, when it is expedient; and to a bad, when 
he calls for it, 


os PLS TT XIV. f 
Of truſt in friendſbip. Prayer, and bodily exerciſe. 


: | VHERE are ſome people, that if any thing goes croſs 
- © - withithem; though of a quality only fit for the ear 
of a friend; out it. goes at a venture to the next comer: o- 
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thers again are ſo ſuſpicious, and ſo obſtinately cloſe, that 
they will rather periſh than truſt the beſt friend they have 
With it: they are, both of them, in the wrong; only the 
one is the better-natured error, and the other the ſafer, 
Now as to the truſt of a friend: there are many innocent 
things which in their own nature may ſeem to be privacies, 
and which cuſtom has ever reputed ſo; in which caſes, 
there are places enough for the offices of friendſhip, in the 
mutual communication of our molt ſecret cares and coun- 
ſels. But yet we are ſo to govern ourſelves, that even an 
enemy ſhould not tuin our actions to reproach. For an 
honeſt man lives not to the world, but to his own conſci- 
ence. There is a certain ſoftneſs of nature and ſpirit, that 
ſteals upon a man; and like wine, or love, draws all things 
from him. No man, will either conceal, or tell, all that he 
hears. Bui he that tells the thing, will hardly conceal the 
author: ſo that it paſſes from one to another; and that 
which was at firſt a ſecret, does preſently become a ru- 
mour. For this, and for many other reaſons, we ſhould | 
ſet a watch upon our lips; and attend the more uſeful and 
neceſſary work of contemplation, The firſt petition that 
we are to make to God Almighty, is for a good conſcience; 
the ſecond, for health of mind; and then of body. There 
are ſome things which we directly wiſh for, as joy, peace, 
and the like: ſome that we pray for, only in caſe of neceſ- 
ſi ty, as patience in pain, or ſickneſs, &c. others that concern 
our external behaviour, as modeſty of countenance, decency ! 
of motion, and ſuch a demeanour, as may become a pru- 
dent man. Many things may be commodious ; that is to 
ſay, they may be of more uſe than trouble; and yet not 
.limply good. Some things we have for exerciſe, others for 
inſtruction and delight. Theſe things belong to us only as 
we are men, but not as we are good men. Some things 
ſerve to correct and regulate out manners; others to in- 
quire into the nature and original of them. How ſhall we 
know what man is to do, if we do not ſearch into his na- 
ture, and find out what is beſt for him, and what he is to a- 
void, and what purſue? Humanity got only keeps us from 
being proud and covetous; but it makes us affable and gen- 
tle in our words, actions, and affections. We have no pre- 
cepts from the liberal arts, neither for this, nor for ſinceri- 
ty, integrity of manners, modeſty, frugality; no, nor for 
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elemency itfelf5 which makes us as tender of another's 
blood, as of our own; and diſtinguiſhes men in ſociety 
from beaſts of prey, Some people are ever complaining 


of the iniquity of the times: but let no man depend upon 


the goodneſs of his cauſe, but rather upon the firmneſs of 
his courage; there may be force or bribery : I would hope 


the beſt, but prepare for the worſt. What if I have ſerved 


an ungrateful intereſt, . and ſuffered wrongfully? An honeſt 
man is more troubled for the injuſtice of a ſevere ſentence, 
than for the cruelty of it : and that his country has done 
an ill thing, rather than that he himſelf ſuffers it, If he 
be baniſhed, the ſhame is not his, but the authors of it. 
He tempers his delights and his afflictions, and ſays to him- 
ſelf, that if our joys cannot be long, neither will our ſor- 
rows. He is patient in his own misfortunes; without en- 
vy at the advantages of his neighbour, His rf is bolder 
in the oppoſition of all things, than tyranny itſelf can be in 
the impoſing of them, This is rather to tell you what you 
do already, than what you ſhould do. Go on, as you have 
begun, and make haſte to be perfect: but take notice, that 
the mind is to be now and then unbent; a glafs of wine, a 
journey, a mouthful of freſh air, relieves it: but then there 
is a difference betwixt a remiſhon and a diſſolution. With« 
out exerciſe, a dull humour invades us; and it is remark- 
able, that men of brawny arms, and broad ſhoulders, have 
commonly weak ſouls. Some exerciſes are ſhort and gen- 
tle, and ſet the body light preſently. But whatever we 
do, let us return quickly to the mind; for that muſt not 
lie idle. A tens about ſerves it; and it works in all ſea- 
ſons: in ſummer, winter, old age; nothing hinders it, 
And to make it more valuable, it is every day better than 
other, Not that I would have you perpetually poring up- 
on a book neither; but allow yourſelf ſeaſonable reſpites, 
and to it again, A coach, or a walk, does your body good, 
without interrupting your ſtudy : for ybu may diſcourſe, 
dictate, read, hear at the ſame time. Now though the ex- 
erciſe be laudable and healthful, yet the maſters of them 
are for the molt part of lewd example. They divide their 
bves betwixt the tavern and the hot-houſe ; and a ſwim- 
ming debauch is a good Jay's work with them. But how 
apt are we to ſet bounds to others, and none to ourſelves; 
and to obſerye their warts, when our bodies are covered 
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with ulcers ! What is more ordinary, than for people to 
reverence and deteſt the fortunate at the ſame time, even 
for doing thoſe things which they themſelves would do, if 
they could! There might be ſome hope of our amend. 


ment, if we would but confeſs our faults; as a man muſt 


be awake that tells his dream. There are ſome diſeaſes 
which are abſolutely, hopeleſs, and paſt cure; but they 
may yet be palliated; and philoſophy, if it cannot help in 
one caſe, it may in another. To a man in a fever, a gen- 
dle remiſſion is a degree of health; and it is ſomething, 
if a man be perfectly ſound, to be yet more curable; But 
we are loth to be at the pains of attending our own buſineſs; 
we lead the life in the world, that ſome lazy people do in 
a market, they ſtand gaping about them, without either 
buying or ſelling. We ſlip our opportunities; and if they 
be not catched in the very nick, they are irrecoverably loſt, 


E PIS TarXy. 
The dunger of flattery; and in what caſes a man may 
be allied to commend himſelf. 


D EMETRIUS was wont to ſay, © that knavery was 
the ready way to riches; and that the caſting off 
af virtue was the firſt ſtep to thriving in the world. Study 
but the art of flattery, (which is now-a-days ſo acceptable, 
that a moderate commendation paſſes for a libel) ſtudy that 
art, (I ſay) and you ſhall do your buſineſs without running 
any riſque upon the ſcas, or any hazards of merchandizing, 
huſbandry, or ſuits at law. There is not one man of a 
million that is proof againſt an artificial flatterer, but ſome- 
thing or other will ſtick, if we do but give him the hepring. 
Nay, we like him well enough, though we ſhake him oti, 
aud the quarrel is eaſily reconciled. We ſeem to oppoſe 
him, but we do nat ſhut the door againſt him; or if we do, 
it is but as a miſtreſs will do ſomgtime upon her ſervant, 
© the would be well enough content to be hindered ; and 
take it much better yet to have it broke open.“ Belide 
that, a man lies commonly moſt open where he is attack- 
ed: bow ſhamefully are great men tawned upon by their 
ſlaves; and inured to fulſome praiſes ? W hen the only bu- 
fweſs of thoſe, that call themiclves friends, is to try who. 
can molt dextrouſly l. deccive his maſter, For want of 
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lnowing their own ſtrength, they believe themſelves as 
great, as their paraſites repreſent them: and venture upon 
broils, and wars, to their irreparable deſtruction. — y 
break alliances, and tranſport themſelves into paſſions, 
which, for want of better counſels, hurry them on to blood 
and confuſion, They purſue every wild imagination as a 
certainty, and think it a greater; diſgrace to be bent, than- 
to be broken. They ſet up their reſt upon the perpetuity: 
of a tottering fortune, till they come at laſt to ſee the ruin 
of themſelves, and their poſſeſſions; and too late, to un- 
derſtand, that their misfortunes, and their flatteries were of 
the ſame date. There is a ſparing, and a crafty flattery, 
that looks like plain-dealing. But all flatteries are words 
of courſe, and he that receives them, will give them. Nay, 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a man takes all to himſelf, 
though his very conſcience gives him the lie. Cruelty 
ſhall be tranſlated mercy ; extortion and oppreſſion ſhall be 
called liberality; luſt and gluttony, to the higheſt degree in 
the world, ſhall be magnified far temperance. Now, what 
hope is there of his changing for the better, that values him- 
ſelf for the beſt of men already? The ſtroke of an arrow 
convinced Alexander that he was not the ſon of Jupiter, 
but a mortal man. And thus, upon the experiment of hu- 
man frailty, ſhould every man ſay to himſelf, am not I ſad 
ſometimes, and tortured betwixt hope and fear? Do I not 
hanker after vain pleaſures? He that is not yet ſatisfied, is 
not ſo good as he ſhould be. The words of flatterers and 
paraſites ſeldom die in the hearing; and when they have 
gained admittance, they grow more and more upon you: 
and ſhortly they will tell you, that virtue, philoſophy, and 
jultice, are but empty ſounds; let every man live while he 
may, and make the beſt of the preſent, and not govern 
kimſelf at a rate, as if he were to kecp a diary for his fa- 
ther: what mad neſs is it, to enrich a man's heir, and ſtarve 
himſelf, and to turn a friend into an enemy? For his joy 


will be proportioned to WI. at you leave him. Never trou- 


ble yourſelf for theſe ſuperfluous cenſors of other men's 
Mes, and enemies of their own: theſe pedagogues of 
mankind are not worth your care. Theſe are the people 
that draw us from our parents and country, our friends, 
«td other neceſſary duties. 
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I would neither be deceived myſelf, nor deceive others; 
but if a man cannot live without it, let him commend him- 


felf, and fay thus: I have applied myſelf to liberal ſtu- 


dies, though both the poverty of my condition, and my 
© own reaſon, might rather have put me upon the making 


of my fortune. I have given proof, that all minds are 


capable of goodneſs; and have illuſtrated the obſcurity of 
© my family by the eminency of my virtue. I have preſer- 


ved my faith in all extremities, and I have ventured my 


life for it. I have never ſpoken one word contrary to my 
© conſcience, and I have been more ſolicitous for my friend, 


© than for myſelf: I never made any baſe ſubmiſſions to any 


man; and I have never done any thing unworthy of a re- 


«ſolute, and of an honeſt man. My mind is raiſed ſo much | 
c above all dangers, that I have maſtered all hazards; and! 
e bleſs myſelf in the providence which gave me that expe» - 


© riment of my virtue. for it was not fit, methought, that 
« ſo great glory ſhould come cheap. Nay, I did not fo 


© much as deliberate, whether good faith ſhould ſuffer for | 


© me, or [ for it, I {tood my ground, without laying vio · 
© lent hands upon myſelf, to eſcape the rage of the power- 
c ful; though under Caligula I ſaw cruelties to ſuch a de- 
©'gree, that to be killed outright was accounted a mercy. 
And yet I perſiſted in my honeſty, to ſhew, that I was 


| © ready to do more than die for it. My mind was never 


« corrupted with gifts; and when the humour of avarice 
«* was at the height, I never laid my hand on any unlawful 


gain. I have been temperate in my diet; modelt in my | 
© diſcoarſe; courteous and affable to my inferiors; and 


© have ever paid a reſpect and reverence to my betters.' 
After all, what I have ſaid, is either true or falſe : if true, 
I have commended myſelf before a great witneſs, my own 
conſcience ; if falſe, I am ridiculous without any witneſs at 
all, Let every man retire into himſelf; for the old, the 


young, men, women, and children, they are all wicked: 


not every one only, or a few, but there is a general con- 


' ſpiracy in evil. We ſhould therefore fly the world, with- 


draw into ourſelves, and in ſome ſort avoid even ourſelves 


. 
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I general diſſolution of manners ; with a cenſure of cor= 


- rupt magiſtrates. 


HE corruption of the preſent times is the general 
complaint of times ; it ever has been fo, and it eyer 

will be ſo : not conſidering that the wickedneſs of the world 
is always the ſame, as to the degree of it; though it may 
change places, perhaps, and vary a little in the matter, 
One while whoring is in faſhion, another while gluttony : 
to-day, exceſs in apparel, and more care of the body than 


. 


of the mind: to-morrow comes up the humour of 3 


and after that, perchance, a vein of drinking; when hi 
ſhall be accounted the braveſt man, that makes himſelf the 
veryeſt beaſt. - This proſtitute looſeneſs of manners makes 
way for ſedition and cruelty. ' Under Tiberius, the plegue 
of your dilators, or informers, was worſe than any civil 
war, It was an age, wherein the words of men in their 
cups, the moſt innocent railleries, and ingenious freedoms of 
converſation, were made capital ; when it was dangerous to 
be honeſt, and only profitable to be vicious; -and not on 
il things, but vice itſelf was both commended and prefer- 
red: for all inſolencies, when they come to be exemplary, 
they pretend to be lawful. Authority in fin is an incentive 
to it: and it is at leaſt an excuſe, if not a warrant, to 
tranſpreſs aſter great example. Beſide that, we are prone 
enough to do amiſs, even of ourſelves, without either a 
leader or a campanion. But it is a malevolent ſort of com- 
fort, that which men take in number of the wicked, * 
The worſt of all is, that whereas in other caſes the people 
are aſhamed of their errors; in that of life, they are de- 
lighted with them, and ſo become incurable, The pilot 


takes no pleaſure in running upon a rock; nor the phyſician 


in the death of his patient; nor the advocate in the loſs of 
his client's cauſe. But, on the other fide, the criminal re- 
joices in his uncleanneſs, in his ambition, and in his theft; 
and never troubles himſelf for the fault, but for the miſcar- 
nage. He makes infamy the reward of lewdneſs, and values 
lumſelf upon his excellency in ill- doing. The queſtion is, 
who ſhall be moſt impious; we have every day worſe appetites 
aud leſs ſhame, Sobriety and conſcience are become tooliſh 
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and ſcandalous things; and it is half the reliſh of our luſe, 


that they are comnntted in the face of the ſun. Innocence 


is not only rare, but loſt: and mankindis entered into a ſort 
5 of eonfederacy againlt virtue. To ſay nothing of inteſtine 


wars; fathers and ſons in league againſt one another, poi. 


 {aned fountains ;. troops in. ſearch of the-baniſhed and pro- 


ſcribed; prifons crammed with . worthy men; cities demo. 
liſhed; rape and adultery authoriſed; publick perjuries and 
frauds; a violation of common, faith; and all. the bonds of 
human ſociety cancelled; Adultery is the ready way to 
wedlock, and marriage to a ſingle life again; for parting is 
one condition of it. For they divorce to marry; and they 
mary to be, divorced. . That which they often talk and 


hear of, they cally. do. What ſhame can there be of in- 


continence, when modeſty is become a reproach 3. and when 
it-is-the.mode for every wife. to provide herſelf a gallant or 


mo, befide her huſband ? Ir is an idle thing to think of ever 


converting thoſe people, that find both advantage and re- 
putation in their wickedneſs... 


Would any man ever have imagined that Clodius ſhould 
have come off by bribery for debauching the wife of Cæſar, 


and prophaning the publick yows: for the ſafery. of the peos | 


ple? But the judges were. corrupted; and not only with 
money, but with the bodies of young men and women: ſo 


that his abſolution was fouler than his crime; the bribe was 
adultery, as well as the offence; and he had no way to be 
ſafe, until he had made his judges like himſelf. Name the 
woman you have a mind io, (ſays he) and you ſhall have 


her. And when you have committed the ſin, condema it 
if you dare. Appoint the time and the place, and ſhe ſhall 
be ready for you. , Nay, the practice was ſo groſs, that 
the bench deſired a guard of the ſenate. to ſecure them from 


the people. Before the ſentence was given, he was an a- 
dulterer; in the management of the cauſe he was a pander; 
and his way of eſcaping puniſhment was fouler than the of- 
fenee that deſerved it. A luſt that ſpared not the altar, and 


perverted juſtice upon the very ſeat. of judgment. The 
queſtion was, whether an adulterer ſhould eſcape unpu- 
niſned 3 and the reſolution was, that without being an 
©. adulterer he! could not be ſecure. Nor is it likely, that 
cheir converſation was one jot honęſter thaw their! ſentence. 
Diſcipline-and fear may: reftrga:the-licence of \the peoples 
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„ bit it is not to berthought, that they will ever be good of 
ſcheir ow accord. But let us not yet ſpeak of luxury and 
MW diſſolution, as the viees of the age; which in truth, are only 
the vices of the men. The practices of our times are mo- 
derate, compared with thoſe, when the delinquent pleaded 
dot guilty to the bench, and the bench confeſſed irfelf guilty 
bo che delinquent ; and when one adultery was excuſed by 
| WH another. In thoſe days it paſſed for great piety not to be 
very impious, He that gave molt carried the cauſe; and it 
; 
| 


js but according to the laws of nations, for him that buys, 
to ſell. And it is to be noted, that a man may be as covet « 
ous of getting what he intends to ſquander away, as if he 
were to hoard it up. The contempt of poverty in others, 
and the fear of it in ourſelves, unmerciful oppreſſions, and 
rnercenary magiſtrates, are the common grievances of a li- 
eentious government. The baths and the theatres are 
crouded, when the temples and the ſchools are empty; for 
men mind their pleaſures more than their manners. All 
vices gain upon us by the promite of reward; avarice pro- 
| MW niſes money; luxury ſenſual ſatisfaction; ambition pro- 
, W miſes preferment and power, And it is no excule to lay, 
bat a man is not very covetous; a little ambitious, cho- 


1: WM lerick, inconſtant, luſtſul, and the like. He had better 
> Wl have one great vice, than a ſpice of all little ones. We 
commonly fay, that a fool has all ſorts of vices in him; that 
ess to ſay, he is free from none; but they do not all appear; 
e and he is more prone to one than to another. One is given 
e o avarice, another to luxury, a third to wantonneſs; but 
t ve are not yet to afk the ſtoicks, if Achilles be a coward; 
1 JF Ariltides, unjuſt; Fabius, raſh; Mucius, a traitor; Camil— 
tlas, a deſerter. We do not ſay, that all vices are in all 
men, as ſome are in ſome particulars, 

2 

3 F, 

; The original of all men is the ſame; and virtue is the 
edu nobility. There is a tenderneſs due to ſervants. 
. T is not well done to be ſtill murmuring againſt nature 
n and fortune; as if it were their unkindnels that makes 


t you inconfiderable, when it is only by your own Weakneis, 
„ chat you make yourſelf ſo: for it is virtue, not pedigree, 
3 tat renders a man either valuable, or happy, Philoſophy 


* 
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does not either reject, or chuſe any man for his quality, I ſigb, 
Socrates was no patrician; Cleanthes, but an under - garden- | 
erz neither did Plato dignify philoſophy by his birth, but 
by his goodneſs. All theſe worthy men are our progeni- 
* tors; if we will but do ourſelves the honour to become 
'- _- their diſciples. The original of all mankind was the ſame; 
and it js only a clear cnnſcience, that makes any man no- 
ble: for, that derives even from heaven itſelf. It is the 
ſaying of a great man, that if we could trace our deſcents, 

we ſhould find all ſlaves to come from princes, and all prin- 

ces from flaves. But fortune has turned all things topſy- 
turvy, in a long ſtory of revolutions, It is moſt certain, 

\ .- that our beginning had nothing before it; and our anceſtors 
| © were ſome of them ſplendid, others ſordid, as it happened, 
We have loſt the memorials of our extraction, and in truth, 

| it. matters not whence we came, but whither we go. Nor 
3 is it any more to our honour, the glory of our predeceſſors, 
| than it is to their ſhame, the wickedneſs of their poſterity, 
Y We are all of us compoſed of the ſame elements; why 
N ſhould we then value ourſelves upon our nobility of blood, 
6 as if we were not all of us equal, if we could but recover 


an 
our evidence? But, when we can carry it no farther, the m4 
hera!d provides ſome hero to ſupply the place of an illuſtri- ant 
ous original; and there's the riſe of arms, and families. WW ave, 
for a man to ſpend his life, in purſuit of a title, that ſerves, W non; 
only when he dies, to furniſn out an epitaph, is below a have 
wiſe man's buſineſs. | Wh 
It pleaſes me exceedingly to underſtand by all that come I oc 
out of your quarters, that you demean yourſelf humanely W' free 
| and tenderly towards your ſervants, It is the part ofa free 
N wiſe, and a good man, to deal with his inferior, as he would who 
2 have his ſuperior deal with him; for ſervants are not only I «ii; 
* men, but a kind humble friends: and fortune has no more perl 
power over them, than over thtir maſters: and he that duly dure 
eonſiders, how many ſervants have come to be maſters, and I war 
how many maſters to be ſervants, will lay no great ſtreſs of ¶ whe 
argument, either upon the one, or upon the other. Some IF im 
ule their ſervants worſe than beaſts, in laviſh attendances, II and 


betwixt their drink, and their luſts; ſome are brought up of ; 
only to carve, others to ſeaſon; and all to ſerve the turns I trea 
of pomp, and luxury. Is it not a barbarous cuſtom, to If oth: 

make it almoſt capital, for a ſcrvant only to cough, ſneeze, I have 
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ſigh, or but wag his lips, while he is in waiting: and t. 

keep him the whole night mute and faſting 3 vb it 2 5 

to paſs, that they that dare not ſpeak before their maſters, 
vill not forbear talking of them; and thoſe, on the ark 
dee, that were allowed a modeſt freedom of ſpeech in thei 
maiter's entertainments, were moſt obſtinately filent upon 
| the torture, rather than they would betray. them. But we 
ue as if a ſervant were not mide. of the ſame materials wit! 


bis maſter, or to breathe the ſame air, or to live, and di 
MW vnder the fame conditions, It is worthy of obfervatio 


MW that the moſt impei ious maſters over their own ſervants, are, 
nis the fame time, the moſt abje& ſlaves to the ſervants of 
| MW other maſters, I will nor diſtinguiſh a ſervant by his office, 
but by his manners. The one is the work of fortune, the 
other of virtue. But we look only to his quality, and not to 
his merit. Why ſhould not a brave action, rather dignify 
the condition of a ſervant; than the condition of*a ſervant 
leſſen a brave action? I would not value a man for his 
cloaths, or degree, any more than I would do a horſe for 
lis trappings, What if he be a ſervant! Shew me 
any man that is not ſo, to his luſts his avarice, his 
ambition, his palate, to his quean; nay, to other men's ſer- 
vants; and we are all of us fervants to fear: infolent we 
are, many of us at home; ſervile and deſpiſed abroad; and 
none are more liable to be trampled upon, than thoſe that 
have gotten a habit of giving affronts by ſuffering them. 
What matters it how many maſters we have, when it is but 
one ſlavery? And whoſozver contemas that, is perfectly 
free, let his maſters be never ſo many. That man is only 
r2e, not whom fortune has a little power over, but over 
whom ſhe has none at all: which (tate of liberty is an in- 
eltimable good, when we defire nothing, that is either ſu- 
perſſuous. or vicious. They are aſſes that are made for 
burden, and not the nobler ſort of horfes, In the civil 
wars, betwixt Cæſar and Pompey, the queſtion was not, 
who ſhould be flaves, or free, but who ffould be maſter. 
ambition is the ſame thing ia private, that it is in publick; 
and the duties are effectually the ſame, betwixt the maſter 
of a kingdom, and the maſter of a family, As 1 would 
treat forme ſervants kindly, becauſe they are worthy ; and 
others to make them ſo; ſo on the other fide, I would 
vc a fervailt to reverenee bis maſter; and rather to love 
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dut his mind is free. 


F 

him than fear him. Some there are that think this too lit- 
tle for a maſter, though it is all that we pay, even to God 
himſelf. The body of a ſervant may be bought and ſold, 


N 
Me are juſter to men than to God. Of life and death, 


of good and evil. 


T is without diſpute, that the loſs of a friend is one of 
1 the greateſt trials of human frailty; and no man is ſo 


much exalted above the ſenſe of that calamity, as not to be 


affected with it, And yet if a man bears it bravely, they 
cry, he has no ſenſe of pity, or good - nature, in him; if 
he ſinks under it, they call him effeminate: ſo that he lies 


th ways under a reproach, And what is the ground of 


the trouble, I beſcech you, but that he © might have lived 
© longer in reſpect of his years, and, in effect, that he ought 


to have done fo, in regard of bis uſefulneſs to the world?” | 


[ cannot but wonder to ſee men that are really jult and tem- 
perate in all their dealings with men, and in buſineſs, ſo ex- 
ceedingly to forget themſelves in this point. But we have 
in excuſe of this error the failings of the whole world with 
us for company. For eren thoſe that are the moſt ſcrupu- 
louſly conſcientious toward men, are yet unthankful and in- 
jurious to providence, 
It is not the number of days that makes a life long, but 


the full employment of them, upon the main end and purpoſe 


of life; which is the perfecting of the mind, in making a 
man the abſolute maſter of himſelf. I recken the matter 
of age among external things, the main point is to live and 
die with honour, Every man that lives, is upon the way, 
and maſt go through with his journey. without (topping, 
until he comes at the end: and whereſoever it ends, if it 


_ euds well, it is a perfect life. There is an invincible fate 


that attends all mortals; and one generation is condemned 
i tre id upon the heels of another, Take away from liſe 
the power of deith, and it is a f]ivery. As Caligula was 
puſſing upon the way, an old man chat was a priſoner, avd 
with a beard down to his girdle, made it his requelt io Cz- 
far, that he might be put to death? Why, ſays Cæſar to 
© him, are you not dead already ?* So that you lee ſome de- 
fire it, as well as otucrs tear uw; and why uot? hen iti 
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one of the duties of life to die; and k is one of the com- 


forts of it too: for the living are under the power of for- 
tune, but ſhe has no dominion at all over the dead. How 
can life be pleaſant to any man, that is not prepared topart 


with it ? Or what loſs can be eaſier to us, than that which 780 


can never be miſſed, or deſired again? I was brought by a 
defluxion into a hopeleſs conſumption; and I had it many 
times in my thought to deliver myſelf from a miſerable life, 
by a violent death. But the tenderneſs I had for an a 
and indulgent father held my hands: for thought I tomy- 
ſelf, it will be very hard for my father to be without me, 
though I could moſt willingly part with myſelf. In the 
caſe of a particular diſeaſe, a phyſician may propound a re- 
medy ; but the only remedy for all diſeaſes, is the contemp 
of death. (Though I know too, that it is the buſineſs of 


long life to learn that leſſon.) 


Oh! the happineſs of diſtin 2 good from evil, inthe 
works of providence ! But inſtead of raiſing our thoughts 
to the contemplation of divine matters, and inquiring into 


the original, the ſtate, and appointed iſſue of created nature, 


we are digging of the earth, and ſerving of our avarice; neg- 
lecting all the good things that are ſo frankly offered us. 


How great a folly and madneſs is it, for men that are dy- 


ing, and in the hands of death already, to extend their hopes, 
and to carry their ambition and deſires to the grave unſatiſ- 


fied ? For whoſoever is tainted with thoſe hydropick appe- 


tites, can never have enough, either of money or power. 
It is a remarkable thing, that among thoſe that place their 
eee in ſenſe, they are the moſt miſe rable that ſeem to 


appieſt. The riches of nature are the moſt precious : 


treaſures, What has any man to defire more, than to keep 
himſelf from cold, hunger, and thirſt ? It is not the quan- 
tity, but the opinion that governs in this cafe : * that can 
never be little, which is enough: nor does any man ac- 


count that to be much, which is too little.“ The bene- 


firs of fortune are ſo far comfortable to us, as we enjoy 
them without loſing the poſſeffion of ourſelves. Let us 
purge our minds, and follow nature; we ſhall orherwiſe be 


{till either fearing or craving, and ſlaves to accidents. Not 


that there is any pleaſure in poverty, but it is a great felici- 
ty for a man to bring his mind to be contented even in that 
te, which fortuge itſelf cannot make worſe, Methinks 
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aur 0 arrels with ambition, apd profitable Enden 
are Jomewh-t like thole we have with our miſtrefſes; we dg 
Not. hate them, but wrapple, with them, In a word, be. 


Ait whole thipes, which are ſought and coreted, and, yet 
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ee of. ede thiggs, Which, we have Joſt, and 
Fa chat we cannot five Withaut, our misfortunes are 
Pech e and we are ſervants, not fo much by 
eceſhty as by choice, No man can be happy that is nat 
tree and fearleſs ; and no man can be fo, but he that by 
philoſophy has got the better of fortune, In what place 
Av are, we ſhall nd ourſelves beſet with the mile. 
Ties 
pals uy, deveive ue, & Force uz others within us, tha en 
wp, our yery hearts, in the middle of ſolitude, © And it i 
not yet, as we imagine, that fortune has long arms; li 
meddles with no body, that does not firſt lay hold upon ber, 
We ſhould keep a diſtance therefore, and withdraw into 
the knowledge of nature, and of ourſelves: we underſtang 
the original of things; the order of the world, the circulz- 
tion of the ſeaſons, the courſes of the Nars, and that the 
whole frame of the juniper: (only the earth excepted) u 
but a perperyal motion, We know the cauſes of day and 
night; of light and of darkoels; but it is at a diſtaneè: let 
us direct our thoughts then to that place, where we ſhall 
fee. all nearer hand. And it is not this hope neither, that 
makes a wiſe man reſolute at the point of death, becauſe 
death lies in his way to. hearen, for the You] of a wiſe man 
is there bcfore-hand : nay, if there were nothing after death 
o be either expected or feared, he would yet leave this 
World wich as great a mind, though he were to paſs into 
a ſtate of annihilation. He that Feckoke every hour his laſt, 
a day, or an age, is all one to him. Fate is doing our 
work while we ſleep; death ſteals upon us inſenſibly; and 
the more inſenſibly, 1 it paſſes under the name of 
Le. From childhood we grow up, without perceiving it 
a0 old age; and this increaſe. of our life, duly confi dered, 
a diminution of it. We take death tobe before us, but itis 
PEA us; and has already ſwallowed up all that is paſt: 
Wherefore. make uſe of the preſent; and truſt nothing 0 
the morrow ; for delay is juſt ſo much time loſt. We catc| 
hold of hopes, and flatteries, of a little longer life; as 
drowning men do upon thorns or ſtraws, that either hurt 


human nature; ſome without us, that either encom-' 
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us, or deceive us. You will alk, perha , What I do my- 


felf, that preach. at this rate. Truly i do like ſome ill 
huſbands, that ſpend their eſtates, and yet keep their ac- 
counts; I run out; but yet 1 can tell which way it goes. 
And 1 have-the fate of ill huſbands too, another way * 
every body pities me, 1 . body helps me. The | 

gever in the right place, ſo loo ah br as it fears to quit the * 
Why ſheuld a man trouble himlelf to extend ae which, at 
belt, i is a kind of puniſhment; $54 at loagaſt is, 4Pouang 1 
very litle more than nothing? He is ange takes 
the period of pleaſure for an injury; and he is fc FA Are 
knows! vo good but che preſem. Nay, there are dee 
courſes of liſe, which a man ought to quit, thou with li 


itſelf 2 as the trade of killing others, A of learning to 
die himſelf. Life itſelf is — goed or 1 913 but only 
a place for. good.and evil: it is a, f tragi: comedy. 


GA be well acted; and no matter 3 it be long or 


ſhort. We are apt to be milled by the appearances, of 


things, and when they come to us recommended in good 
terms. and by great example, they will impoſe many times 
upon very wiſe men. The mind is never right. but whep 
it s at peace wWbin ifelf, and independent upon any thing 
from abroad L he ſoul is in heaven, even while it is in the 
felh, if it be purged of natural. corruptiong, ag taken bp 
with.divine thoughts: and, Whether any body ſces us, ar 

takes notice of us, it matters not. Virtue will of i welk break 
forth, rag never ſo much pains be taken to eee it. 
And it is all one, whether it be known or no: but alter- 
ages however will do us right, when we are. dead, and in- 
eatble of the veneration they allow us. He that is wiſe, 


will compute the condidons of humanity ang contract the 


ſubject both of bis joys and fears And it is time well 
ſpent, ſo to abate of che one, that he may likewiſe dimi - 
miſh the other. By this practice he will come to under- 
ſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how fafe, many of 
thoſe things are, which we are wont to fear. When I ſec 

a ſplendid houſe, or a glitteting train, I lool upon it as I 
l. upon courts, ; which Are only the ſchools of avarice and 
ambition; and they jare;at«belt but, a pomp, which is more 
for;hew than poſſelboo. Beide that, great goods are ſel- 
dom Jong lived ;) andi chat js the fag eue, wicht i is 
of che Ihorteſt grow. ele, n 25208 bikes 
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true courage. 


© FH ORTITUDE is (properly) the contempt of all ba- 
I Zards, according to reaſon; though it be common- 
ly, and promiſcuouſly uſed, alſo, for © a contempt of all ba. 
« zards, even without, or againſt reaſon :' which is rather a 
daring, or a brutal fierceneſs, than honourable courage. 
A brave man fears nothing more than the weakneſs of being 
affected with popular glory. His eyes are not dazzled ei- 
ther with gold or ſteel 

and glories of fortune; he looks upon himſelf as a citizen, 
and ſoldier, of the world, and, in deſpite of all accidents, 
and 8 he maintains his ſtation. He does not only 
ſuffer, but court the moſt perilous occaſions of virtue, and 
thoſe adventures which are moſt terrible to others; for he 
values himſelf upon experiment; and is more ambitious of 
being accounted good, than happy. Mucius loſt his hand 
with more honour than he could have preſerved it: he was 
a greater conquerot without it, than he could have been 
with it: for with the very ſtamp of it, he overcame two 
kings, Ferquin and Porfenna. Rutilia followed Cotta into 
baniſhment; ſhe ſtayed, and ſhe returned with him too; 
and ſoon after ſhe loſt him, without ſo much as ſhedding a 
teur: a great inſtance of her courage, in his baniſhment 
and of her prudence. in his death. This (ſays Epicurus) 
is the laſt, and the bleſſedeſt day of my life; when be was 
ready to expire in an extreme torment of the ſtone. It is 
never faid of the three hundred Fabii, that they were over- 
eome, but that they were ſlain; nor of Regulus, that he 
was vanquiſhed by the Carthayinians, but that he was taken, 
The Spartans prohibited all exerciſes where the victory 
was declared by the voice, and fubmiſhon of him that was 
worlted, When Phaeton begged of Phœbus the govern- 
ment of the chariot of the ſun for one day, the poets make 
him ſo far from beipg diſcouraged by his father's tellin 
him of the danger of the undertaking. and how he himſ 
had much add to keep his feat for fear, when he looked 
down from the meridian, that it proved a ſpur to bis impor- 
tunity; + That is the thing (ſays Phaeton) that 1 would 
be at; to ſtand firm in that difficulty, where Phoebus 


; he tramples upon all the terrors, - 
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| # hindſelf trembles. Security is the caution of narrow 


minds: but as fire tries gold, ſo does difficulty, and hazard. 


try virtuous men. Not but that he may be as valiant that 


watches upon the tower, as he that fights upon his knees; 
y the one has had the good fortune of an occaſion for 
the proof of his reſolution. As ſome creatures are cruel ; 
others crafty, and ſome timorous; ſo man is endued with a 
glorious, and an excellent ſpirit, that prompts him, not ſo 
much to regard à ſafe life, as an honeſt. Providence has 
made him the maſter. of this lower world; and be reckons 
it his duty to ſacrifice his own-particular to the advantage 
of the whole. And yet there is a valt difference, even 
in the ſame action done by a brave perſon, and by a ſtupid; 
as the death of Cato was honourable ; but that of Brutus 
was ſhameful. Nor is it death itſelf that we recommend 
for glorious ; but it is a glorious thing to die as we ought. 
Neither is it poverty, baniſnmem, or pain, that we com- 
mend; but the man that behaves himſelf bravely under 
thoſe afflictions. How were the gladiators contemoed that 
called for quarter? And thoſe' on the other fide favoured, 
that deſpiſed ii. Many a man faves his life, by not fear- 
ing to loſe it; and many a man loſes his life, for being o- 
ver-ſolicitous to fave it, We are many times afraid of 2 
ing by one thing ; and we come to die by another. As fo 
example ; we are threatned by an enemy, and we die by a 
pleuriſy. The fear of death enlarges all other things that 
we fear. To bear it with conſtancy, we ſhould compute, 
that whether our lives be long, or ſhort, i comes all to a 
point: ſome hours we loſez what if they were days, 
months, years? What matters it if I never arrive at that 
which 1 muſt certainly part with when I have it? Life is 
but one point-of flying time; and that which is to come is 
do more mine, than that which is paſt, And, we have 
this for our comfors too, that whoſoever now fears death, 
will ſome time or other, come to wiſh it, If death be 
treublcſome or terrible; the fault is in us, and not in 
dcath itſelf, It is as great madneſs for a man to fear that 
which he is vot to feel, as that which he is not to ſuffer; 
the difference lies in the manner of dying, and not in the 
iſſue of death itſelf. It is a more inglorious death to be 
ſmothered with mes, than to be torn to pieces with pin- 
ecrs, Provided my mind, be not fick, I ſhall not much heed 
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wirt men and vo- 


e | government, and | . 
jection. Other s deal with their; diſeiples. as plauſible 
phyſicians do with their patients; they flatter and hamour 
them; whereas the ſtoicks go 2 bolder way to work, and 
eonfider rather their profit, than their plenſure. 

E is never too late to earn. The advantages of a pri- 
pave Bfes and the Pooty of is e nb 
Wy ON 

I., E T n man preſume to adviſe hem, that. has not 
2 4 firit given good countel to himlelf; and he may then 
pretend to help his neighbour. It is, in ſhort, as hard a 
matter to give good counſel, as to take it: let it however 
be agreed, betwiat the two parties, that the one deſigns tp 
confer a benefit, and the other to receive it, Some people 
corn to be tought; others ave aſhamed of.it, as they would 
be ol going to ſchool when they are old but it is ne ver too 
late to learn hat it is always: neceflary toknow ; and it i 
no ſhame to learn, ſo long as we are ig 
ſay, as long as we live. When any ching is amiſs in our 
bodies and eſtates, we have recourſe preſently to che hy- 
dician or the lawyer for help: and why not to the philoſo- 
pher, in the diſorders of our mind? No, man. lives, but he 
that applies himſelf to wAIdom; for he takes into his owp 
Afe the ſupple est of all paſt ages. Ii is a fair ſtep to- 
Ward happineſb nod virtue, to delight in the converlation of 
good and of wiſe men: and Where that cannot be had, the 
next point is to keep no company at all Solitude affords 
buſineſs enough; and the entertainment is comfortable and 
ealy + whereas publick offices are vexatious and reltleſs. 
There is a great difference betwixt à life of leiſure and of 


w# 


Jazineſs. When. people will expreſs their envy; of à man. 


Fad 


in a happy condition, they will ay. 5 he lives at his ease, 
when in truth, the man is dead alive. 4 herejis. a. long li 
and, there is & long: death: the former, when we enjoy 
dhe benefiis of a right, mind; and the other, when the 
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| ſenſes are extinguiſhed, and the body feat! before hand. 


He that makes me the maſter of my own time, and places 
me in a ftate of freedom, lays a great obligation upon me. 
As a merchant, that has a conſiderable fortune "abroad, is 
more ſenſible of che bleſſing of a fair wind and ſafe paſſage, 
than be that has only bHlaft;' or fome coarſe” cominig- 
dty in che veſſel: fo that man that employs, his privac 
upon thoughts divive and precious, is more ſenſibſe of the 
comfort of that freedom, than he that bends his meditq- 
tion an il way. For he conſiders all the benefits of his 
exemption from common duties: he enjoys himfelf wich 
infinite delight, and makes his gratitude apfwerable ta his 
obligations : he is the belt” of ſubjeets, and the happieſt 
of men; and he lives to natufe and to himſelf. *Mo 
wen are to themſelves the worlt company they can keep. 
If they be good, quiet, ind yenþorns, they are as good 
alone, as in company; but if otherwiſe, let them converſe 
yith others and avoid themſelves : but he that has made 
himſelf good company, can never be too much Yone. Many 
cſhip is loſt in the harbour, böt mote io the acean'; as 
many an honeft map is condemned, but more guilty.” This, 
however, is certain, he that cannar ſecure hitnfclf in priva- 
ey, all be much more expofed in N ' That Which 
the world calls felicity, is greedy itſelf, and expoſed to the 
greedineſs of others. Proſperity, Uke a fair gale upon a 
ſtrong current, carries a man, in a trice, out of the ver 
ght of peace and quiet; and if it he not tempered and re- 
ulated, it is fo far from caſing us, that it proves an op. 
preſſion to us, A buſy and a fortunate man in the world 
calls many men his friends, that are at moſt but bis gueſts. 
And if people flock to him, it is but as they do to a foun- 
tain, which they both exhauſt and trouble? 
What greater flavery can there be, thau that of princes 
in this very reſpect, the they are chained to their poſts, 
and cannot make themſelves ſeſs? All their words and ac- 
tions are diſcanted upon, and made pulblick' diſcourſe ; and 
there are many things aJlowable to'a priwate man, thar Are 
not fit for -a governor. . I can walk alone” where 1 pleaſe, 
without a fword, without fear, and without coopa 
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whereas a prince muſt be armed in peace, and cannot with 
digmty quit his guards. Fortune has him in cuttody; a 
van beiets him where - erer he goes; and there is no ma» 
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king of any eſcape. He is little better than nailed to his 
place; and it is the perſection of his miſery, that he can- 
got go leſs. He can no more conceal himſelf, than the ſun 
in the firmament ; whereas his ſubjects may come and go, 
change habits and humour, without being taken notice of. 
Servitude is the fate of palaces, the ſplendor of a crown 
draws all men's eyes upon it. When Cæſar ſpeaks, the 
whole world hears his voice, and trembles at his diſplea · 
ſure; and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is near it, 
His lips are the oracles of the people: and government is 
the cement that binds them together: but ſtill he that is 
maſter of many, is the ſervant yet of more. The power, 
it is true, of all things belongs to the prince; but the pro- 
perty to particular perſons. And the ſame thing may be 
both yours and mine in ſeveral reſpectz. We cannot ſay 
that a ſon, or a ſervant has nothing, becauſe a maſter, or a 
father may take it away if he will; or that he cannot give 
willingly, becauſe they may hinder it, whether he will or 
no. This is power and true dominion, and not to rule 
and command, when we may do it when we pleaſe,” 
The ſtrength of a prince is in the love of his people; for 
there is nothing ſo great, but it mult itſelf periſh, when it is 
become the common ſafety that it ſhonld be ſo. Tyrants 
are hated, becauſe they are feared ; and becauſe they are 
hated, they will be feared. They are rendered odious to 
poſterity ; and they had better never had been born, than 
to ſtand upon record for the plagues of mankind. Miſe- 
Table is that people, where their very keepers are their exe- 
.cutioners. And it is not an armed tyranny neither, but the 
unarmed vices of avarice and envy, that we ought to be 
molt afraid of. Some will not endure to have their vices 
touched, but will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the operation, 
as if they were under the hand of a ſurgeon. But this ſhall 
not hinder me from lancing and probing, becauſe of the 
cries of the patient. Every man Gould have a monitor at 


his elbow, to keep him from avarice, by ſhewing him how | 
Tich a man may be with a little : from ambition, by repre- 
ſenting the diſputes and hazards that accompany greatneſs; 
which makes him as great a burthen to others, as he is to 
himſelf. When it comes to that once, fear, anxiety, and 
wearineſs makes us philoſophers. A fickly fortune fpre 


his 
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| daces wholeſome counſels ; and we reap this fruit from our 


adverſity, that it brings us at laſt to wiſdom. 

Now though clemency in a prince be ſo neceſſary, and 
profitable a virtue; and cruelty ſo dangerous an excels ; it 
s yet the office of a governor, as of the maſter of an hoſ- 
pita], to keep fick, and madmean in order: and in caſes of 
extremity, the very member is to be cut off with the ulcer. 
All puniſhment is either for amendment, or for example, or 
that others may live more fecure. . What is the end of de- 
ſtroying thoſe poiſonous, and dangerous creatures, which 
are never to be reclaimed, but to prevent miſchief? and 
yet there may be as much hazard in doing too much, as 
too little. A particular mutineer may be .puniſhed, but 
when the whole army is in a revolt, there mult be a general 
pardon. The multitude of offenders, is their ſecurity, and 
protection: for there is no quarrelling with a publick vice, 
where the cultom of offending takes away the ſhame of it : 
and it is not prudent neither, by many puniſhments to ſhew 
a city, that the wicked are ſo much the major part: beſide, 
that it is as great a diſhonour for a prince to have many 
executions, as for a phyſician to have many funerals. 
Shall a father diſinherit a ſon for the firſt offeace ? Let him 
firſt admoniſh, then threaten, and afterward puniſh him, 
So long as there is hope, we ſhould apply gentle remedies. 
But ſome nations are intractable, and neither willing to ſerve 
nor fit to command; and ſome pci ſons are incorrigible 
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The tos bleſſings of life are a ſound body and a quiet 
mind. The extravagance of the Roman luxury, The 
moderation and ſimplicity of former times. 


F Picurus makes the two bleſſings of life to be a found 
body and a quiet mind: which is only a compendi- 
ous reduction of human felicity to a {tate of health and virtue. 
The way to be happy is to make vice not only odious, but 
ridiculous, and every man to mind his own bulinels ; for ke 
that torments himſelf for other people's misfortunes, ſhall 
never be at relt. A virtuous life muſt be all of a piece; 
and not advance by ſtarts and intervals, and then go on 
where it left; for this is lolipg of ground. We are to 
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preſs and perſevere; for the main difficulties are yet to 
come. If I diſcontinue my courſe, ' when, ſhalf 1 come to 
pronounce theſe words, I am a conqueror? Not a con- 
queror of barbarous enemies, and favage nations; but 1 
have ſubdued avarice, ambition, and thofe luſts that have 
ſubjected even the greateſt of conquerors. Who was a grea- 
ter chan Alexander, that extended his empire from Fhra- 
cia, to the utmoſt bounds of the eaſt? But yet he burn 
Perſepolis at the requeſt of a proſtitute, to gratify his ht, 
He overcame Darius, and flew many thouſands of the Per. 
ſians; but yet he murthered Caliſthenes : and that ſingle 


blot has tarniſhed the glory of all his victories. All the. 


wiſhes of mortals, and all the benefits which we can ei- 
ther give or receive, are of very little conducement to a 
happy life. Thoſe things which the common people gape 
after, are tranſitory and vain, Whereas happineſs I per- 
mament; nor is it to be eſtimated by number, meaſure or 
arts: for it is full and perfect. I donot ſpenk as if 1 my- 
elf were arrived at that bleſſed ſtate of repoſe: but it is 
ſomething yet to be on the mending hand. It is with me, 
as with a man that is creeping out of a diſeaſe; he feels yet 
ſome grudgings of it; he is every foot examining of his pulſe, 
and ſuſpects every touch of heat tothe a relick of his fever. 
Juſt at that rate, I am jealous of myſelf, The belt remedy 
that I know in this caſe, is to go on with conſidence, and 
not to be miſled by the errors of other people. It is with 
our manners as with our healths ; it is is a degree of irtue, 
the abatement of vice; as it is a degree of health, the a- 
batement of a fit, 

Some place their happineſs in wealth; ſome in the liberty 
of the body; and others in the pleaſures of the ſenſe and 
palate. But what are metals, taſtes, founds, or colou:s, to 
the mind of a-reaſonable creature? He that ſets his heart 
upon riches, the very fear of poverty will be grievous to him. 
He that is ambitious, ſhall be galied with eovy at any man 
that gets before him: for, in that caſe, he that is net firſt is 
laſt, I do not ſpeak againit riches neither ; for if the) 
hurt a man, it is his own folly. They;may be inJecd the cauſe 
of miſchief; as they are a temptation to thoſe that do it. 
Inſtcad of courage, they may inſpire us with arrogance; and 
inſtead of greatneſs of mind, wich inſolence; which is, in 
truth, but the couaterfeit of magoanimiry, What is it © 
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be priſoner and in chains? It is no more than that condition 


to which many princes have beeꝶ reduced; and out of which 


many men have been advanced to the authority of princes. 
It is not to ſay, I have no maſter; in time you may have 
one. Might not Hecuba, Crœſus, and the mother of Da- 
rius have faid as much? And where is the happineſs of 
luxury either, when a man divides his life betwixt the kit- 
chen, and the ſtews; betwixt an anxious conſcience, and 
a nauſeous ſtomach ? Caligula, who was born to ſhew the 
world what miſchief might be done by a concurrence of 
great fortune, ſpent near 10,000]. ſterling upon a ſupper. 
The works and inventions of it are prodigious, not only 
in the counterfeiting of nature, but even in the ſurpaſſing 
it. The Romans had their brooks Even in their Micah: 
and found their dinners under their tables. The mullet 
was reckoned ſtale, unleſs it died in the hand of the gueſt: 
and they had: their glaſſes to put them into, that they might 


the better obſerve all the changes and motions of them in 


the laſt agony betwixt life and death. So that they fed 
their een bodies. Look how it reddens, ſays 
* one, Meir is no vermillion like it. Take notice of theſe 
* veins ; and that ſame grey brightneſs upon the head of it. 

ow he is at his fal gaſp: ſee how pale he turns, 
Al of a colour.“ Theſe people would not have given 
themſelyes half this trouble with a dying friend; nay, they 
would leave à father or a brother, at his laſt hour, to enter- 
tain themſelves with the barbarous ſpeRacle of an expiring 
fin. And that which enhances the eſtecm of every thing, 
is the price of it: inſomuch, that water itſelf, which ought 
to be gratuitous, is expoſed to ſale, in their confervatorics 
of ice and now. Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy 
breath, Hght; and that we have the air itſelf gratis; as if 
our conditions were evil, becauſe nature, has left fomething 
to us in common. But luxury contrives ways to ſet a price 
upon The moſt neceſſary and communicable benefits in na- 
ture: even thoſe benefits which are free to birds and beaſts, 
as well as to men; and ſerve indifferently for the uſe of the 
molt {luppifh creatures. But how comes it that fountatt.- 
water is not cold enough to ſerve us, unleſs it be bound up 
ino ice > $5 long as the ftomich is ſouad, nature diſcharges 
het functions without trouble: but wen the blood comes 
to be enflamed with exceſs of wine, or nears, ſi.hple water 
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is not cold enough to allay that heat; and we are forced 
to make uſe of remedies, zyhich remedies themſelves are 
vices. We heap ſuppers upon dinners, and. dindiens upon 
ſuppers, without intermiſſion. Good God! How eaſy is it 
_ to quench a ſound and an honeſt thirſt? But when the pa- 
late is grown callous, we taſte nothing; and that which we 
take for thirſt, is only the rage ofa fever. ,Hippocrates de- 
Hyered it as an aphoriſm, that women were never bald nor 
« gouty, but in one ſingular caſe.” Women have not-alter- 
— their nature ſince, but they have changed the courſe of 
their lives ; for by taking the liberties of men, they partake 


as well of theſe diſeaſes, as of their wickedneſs. They ſit 


up as much, drink as much; nay, in their very appetites 
they are maſculine too; they have loſt the advantage of 
their ſex by their vice. E 75 
Our anceſtors, when they were free, lived. either in 
caves or arbours; but flavery came in with gildings, and 
with marble, I would have him that comes into my. houſe, 
take more notice of the maſter, than of the furniture. The 
olden age was before architecture: arts came in with 
Francs, and we do not hear of any philoſopher, that was 
either .a .Jock-{mith, or a painter. Who was the wiſer 
man, think you, he that invented a ſaw ; or the other; 
who, upon ſeeing a boy drink water out of the hollow of 
his hand, brake his pitcher, with this check to himſelf; 
what a fool am I, to troable myſelf with ſuperflunies ?? 
carving is one man's trade ; cooking is anothers : only he 
is more miſerable that teaches it for pleaſure, than he that 
tearns it for neceſſity. It was luxury, not philoſophy, that 
invented fiſh-pools, as well as palaces: where, in cafe of 
foul weather at ſea, they might have fiſhes ro ſupply their 
gluttony in harbour. We do not only pamper our Jults, 
but provoke them, as if we were to learn the very art of 


voluptuouſaeſs. What was it but avarice, that originally 


brake the union of ſociety, and proved the cauſe of pover- 
ty, even to thoſe that were the;moſt wealthy? Every man 
pollefled all, till the world came to apiopriate poſtethouns 
to themſelves, In the ſirſt age, nature was both a Jaw, 
and a guide, and the belt governed: which was but ac- 
cording to nature too. The Jargelt and the ſtrongeſt bull 
leads the herd; the goodbeſt elephant; and, anrgng men 
ioo, in the bleſſed times of ianocence, the belt was upper- 
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neither 


moſt, choſe rnors for their manners; who 

4 * e, nor ſuffered any. They pro- 
tected che weak againſt the hey e perſuaded, ot 
diſſuadeg,; as they ſaw occaſion. Their prudence provided 
for their people; their courage kept them ſafe from dan- 
gers; their bounty both ſupplied, and adorned their ſub- 
jects. It was a duty then to command, not a government. 
No man, in thoſe days, had either a mind to do an injury, 
or a cauſe for it. He that commanded well, was well 
obeyed: and the worſt menace that governors could then 
make to the difobedient, was, to forfake them. But with 
the corruption of times, tyranny crept in, andthe world 
began to have need of laws; and thoſe Jaws were made 
by wiſe men too, as Solon, and Lycurgus, who learned 
their trade in the ſchool of Pythagoras. | 


BE we fp | © HR 
Man is compounded of foul and body : and has naturally 


4 divil war within himſelf. The difference betwix# 


4 life of virtue, and a life of pleaſure. 
HERE is not ſo diſproportionate a mixture in any 
creature, as that is in man, of ſoul and body. There 
is intemperance joined with divinity; folly with ſeyerity ; 
floth with activity; and uncleanneſs with purity, But a 
good ſword is never the worſe for an ill ſcabbard. We are 
moved more by imaginary fears, than truths ; for truth has 
a certainty, and foundation 5 but in the other, we are ex- 
poſed to the licence and conjecture of a diſtracted mind; 
and our enemies are not more imperious than our pleaſures, 
We ſet our hearts upon tranſitory things ; as if they them- 
ſelves were everlaſting; or we, on the other ſide, to poſſeſs 
them for ever. Why do we not rather advance our thoughts 
to things that are eternal, and contemplate the heavenly 


original of all beings? Why do we not, by the divinity of 
? In 


reaſon, triumph over the weakneſſes of fleſh and blood 

is by providence that the world is preſerved; and not from 
any virtue in the matter of it; for the world is as mortal 
as we are; only the almighty wiſdom carries it ſafe through 
all the motions of corruption. And ſo by prudence human 
life itſelf may be prolonged, if we will but (tint ourſelves 
in thoſe. pleaſures that bring the. greater part of us untime · 


«of 
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Iy to our end. Our paſſions are nothing elfe but certain di. 
allowable motions of the mind; ſudden and eager; which 
by frequency and neglect, turn to a diſeaſe; as azgiſtilla- 
tion brings us firſt to a cough, and then to a phthiſick. We 
are carried up to the heavens, and down again into the deep 
by turns, ſo —. as we are governed by our affections, and 
not by virtue; paſſion and reaſon are à kind of civil war 
within us; and as the one or the other has dominion, we 
are either good or bad. So that it ſhould be our care, that 
the worſt mixture may not prevail. And they are linked, 
like the chain of cauſes and effects, one to another. Be- 


twixt violent paſſion, and a fluctuation or wambling of the. 


mind, there is ſuch a difference, as betwixt the agitation of 
a ſtorm, and all the nauſeous ſickneſs of a calm. And they 
SN all of them their ſymptoms too, as well as our bodily 
diſtempers: they that are troubled with the falling- ſickneſs 
know when the fit is a coming, by the cold of the extreme 
parts, the dazzling of the eyes, the failing of the memory, 
the trembling of the nerves, and the giddineſs of the head: 
ſo that every man knows his own diſeaſe, and ſhould pro- 
vide againlt it. + Anger, love, ſadneſs, fear, may be read in 
the countenance z and fo may the virtues too, Fortitude 
makes the eye. vigorous; prudence makes it intent; reve- 
rence {hews itſelf naps | wp joy in ſerenity; and truth ia 
openteſs and ſimplicity. There are ſown the ſeeds of di- 
vine things in mortal bodies. If the mind be well cultiva- 
ted, the fruit anſwers the original; and if not, all runs in- 
to weeds, We afe alb of us ſick of curable diſeaſes; and 
it coſts us more to be miſerable, than would make us per- 


tealy happy. Conſider the peaceable ſtate of clemency, 


and the turbulency of anger, the ſoftneſs and quiet of mo- 
deſty, and the reſtleſſneſs of luſt. How cheap and eaſy to 
us is the ſervice of virtue, and how dear we pay for our vi- 
ces! Ihe ſovereign good of man, is a mind chat ſubjects all 
things to itſelf; and is itſelf ſubject to nothing: his plea- 
ſures are modeſt, ſevere, and reſerved; and rather the 
ſauce, or the diverſion of life, than the entertainment of ut, 
It may be ſome queſtion, whether ſuch a man goes to hea- 
ven, or heaven comes to him: for a good man is influen- 
ced by God himſelf, and has a kind of divinity within him. 
What if one good man lives in pleaſure and plenty, and 
another in want and miſery? It is no virtue, to contema 
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ſuperfluities, but neceſſities: and they are both of them e- 
qually „though under ſeveral circumſtances, and in 
different ſtations. Cato (the cenſor) waged war with the 
manners of Rome: Scipip with the enemies. Nay, bating 
the very conſcience of virtue, who is there, that upon ſober 
thoughts would not be'an honeſt man, even for the reputa- 
tion ef it? . Virtue you ſhall find in the temple, in the field, 
or upon the walls, covered with duſt and blood, in the de- 
fence of the-publick. Pleaſures you ſhall ſind ſneaking in 
the ſtews, ſweating - houſes, powdered and painted, &. 
Not that pleaſures are wholly to be diſclaimed, but to be 
uſed with moderation, and to be made ſubſervient to virtue. 
Good - manners always pleaſe us; but wickedneſs is reſtleſs, 
and perpetually. changing; not for the better, but for varie · 
ty, We are torp to pieces betwixt hopes and fears; by 
which means providence (which is the greateſt bleſſing of 
heaven) is turned into a miſchief. Wild beaſts when they 

ſee their dangers, ſiy from them; and when they have eſca- 


3 ped them, they are quiet: but wretched man is equally, 
4 tormented, both with things paſt and to come; for the me- 
= mory brings back the anxiety of our paſt fears, and our 
4 foreſight anticipates the future : whereas the preſent makes. 
do man miſerable. * If we fear all things that are poſſible, 
4 © we live without any bounds to our miſeries.“ * 
D XX PE . 
7 Me abuſe God's bleſſings, and turn them into miſchiefs. 
5 Meditations upon the horrors of earthguakes, and con- 
"= ſolations againſt them. Death is the 1 5 thing which 
- way ſoever it comes: only we are moved by accidents 
0 _ that we are not uſed to. | | 
1 HERE is no: hing fo profitable, but it may be per- 
| | verted to an injury, Witheut the uſe of the winds, 
* how ſhould we do for commerce? Belide that, they keep 
e the air ſweet and healthful, and bring ſeaſonable rains upon 
1 the earth. It was never the intent of providence, that they 
4 ſhould be employed for war and devaſtation z and yet that 


is a great part of the uſe we make of them; purſuing one 
4 hizard through another. We expoſe out ſelbes to tempeſts 
| and to death, without fo much as the hope of a fepulchre. 
0 || Audall this might be borne too, if we onl) ran thele riſks 


Fi's 


in order to * ; but when we have Eſcaped fo many rocks 
and flats, thunder, and ſtorms, what is the fruit of all our 
labour and terror? It is only war; and to burn and tavage, 
as if the earth were not large enough for the ſcene of our 
deſtruction. Whereas we might Me and die at eaſe; if qt 
had a mind to it; and draw out 6ur lives in curity. Why 
do we prefs our own dangers then, and provoke our fates! 
What do we look för? only. death; which is to be found 
every where. It will find us in our beds, in our chamben: 
but whereſoever it finds us; let it find us innocent. What 
a madneſs is it to purſue miſchiefs; to fall foal upon thoſe 


we do not know 3 to be angry 5 
run whatſoever is in our way; and; like beaſts; to kill what 
we have no quarrel to? Nay, worſe than beaſts, we run 
great hazards, only to bring us to greater. We force our 

ay to gold, without any regard either to God or man, 
But in all this, without any caüfd of complaint, we abuſe the 
benefits of God, and turn them all ins miſchiefs. We 
dig for gold; we leave the light, and abandon the courſes 
of a better nature: we defcend where we find a new poſi- 
tion of things; hideous caves, hollow and hanging rocks. 
horrid rivers, a deep and perpetual darkneſs, and not with- 
oat the apprehenſions even of hell itſelf. How little now, 
and how inconſiderable are thoſe things that men venture 
for, with the price of their lives? But to, paſs from thoſe 
hazards that we may avoid, to others which we cannot: as 
io he caſe of earthquakes. 8 
In. what condition can any man be ſafe, when the world 
irſelf is ſhaken ; and the only thing that paſſes for fixed and 
uamorecable in the univerſe, | trembles, and deceives us? 
| Vhither ſhalt we fly for ſecurity, if whereſover we are the 
danger be {til} under our feet? Upon the cracking of 4 
| houſe; evefy mah takes himfelf to his heels, and leaves all 
to fave himfelf : but what retreat is there, where that which 
ſhould ſupport us, fails us; when the foundation, not only 
aof cities, but even of the world itſelf, opens and wavers ? 
What help, or what comfort, where fear itſelf can never 
carry us of? An enemy may be kept at a diſtance with a 
will; a caſtle may put a. ſtop to an amy; a port may pro- 
tect us from te fury of a tempelt ; fire itſelf does not fol- 
low him that runs away from it; a vault may defend us a- 
gain thander; and we may quit the place in a peſtilence: 


0 


ngry without & cauſe; to over. 
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in all theſe evils. Or however, no 
ole nation deſtroyed wit liphrenings. 


man ever knew a 


A plagu may wapeopte a town, bat it will net carry it. A. 
way. There is uo evil of ſuch an extent, 4e inevitable, ſo 


| geedy, and fo publickly calamitous as an earthquake: for 


nn does not only devour houfes, families, of ſingle rownty 
but ruins whole countries, and nations: either overturning 
or ſwallo ing them wp, without to much as Teaving any foots 
ſtep or mark of they were; Some people have & 
greater horror for this death than for Wy ether. To be 
taken away alive, out of the namber of the hing! A if 
al mortals, by what means ſoever, were not to come to 
the fame end. Nature has eminently this juſtice, that 
when we are all dead, we fre all alike. And it is not 4 
in matter, whether 1 be ervuſhed to pieces by one ſtone, or 
1 whole mountain; whether 1 perim by the fall of 4 
honſe, or under the burthen of the whole earthy whether 
I be ſwallowed up alone, or with a thouſund more for coms 
pany. What does it fignify to me, the noiſe and diſcourſt 
that is trade Ny death; when death is Every where, 
and in all cafes the fame? We ſhould therefore arm our- 
ſelves againſt that blow, that can neither be avoided nor 
foreſeen, Arid it is not the forfwearing of thoſe places, that 
we find infeſted with earthquakes, that will do our buſineſs; 
for there is no place that can be warranted againſt them. 
What if the earth be not yet moved? it is (till moveable ; 
for the whole body of it lies under the fame law, and expo - 
ſed to danger; only ſome part at one time, and ſome at ano- 
ther. As it is in great cities, where all the houſes are ſab- 
— to ruin, though they do not all fall together: ſo in the 
ody of the earth; now this part falls, and then that. Tyre 
was formerly ſubject to earthquakes; in Aſia, twelve cities 
were ſwallowed up in a night; Achaia and Macedonia have 
had their turns, and now Campagnia. Fhe fate goes round, 
and ſtrikes at laſt where it has a great while valſed by. It 
falls out oftner, it is true, in ſome places, than in others : 
but no place is totally free and exempt. And it is not only 
men, but cities, coaſts, nay, the ſhores, and the very fea 
itſelf, that ſuffers under the dominion of fate. And yet we 
are ſo vain, as to promiſe out ſelves ſome fort of aſſurance 
in the goods of fortune: never conſidering, that the very 
round we ſtand upon is unſtable. And it is not the frailty 
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af this or that place, but the quality of every ſpot of it: 
for not one inch of it is ſo compacted, as not to admit ma- 


ny cauſes of its revolution: and though the bulk of the earth 


remain entire, the parts of it may yet be broken. 


There is not any thing which can promiſe to itſelf a lat. 


ing quiet. And it is no ſmall comfort to us, the certainty 
our fate: for it is a folly to fear, where there is a reme- 
dy. He that troubles himſelf ſooner than he needs, grieve 
more alſo than is neceſſary: for the ſame weakneſs, that 
makes him anticipate his miſery,” makes him enlarge it too, 
The wiſe fortify themſelves by reaſon, and fools by de- 
ſpair. That ſaying which was applied to a conquered 
party under fire and ſword, might have been ſpoken to all 
mankind : ' © that man is in ſome ſenſe out of danger, that 
is out of hope.” He that would fear nothing, ſhould cog- 
ſider, that if he fears any thing, he mult fear every thing, 
Our very meat and drink, ſleeping and waking, without 
meaſure, are hurtful to us. Our bodies are nice and weak; 
and a ſmall matter does their work. That man has too 
high an opinion of himſelf, that is only afraid of thunder, 
and of earthquakes. If he were conſcious of his own infir- 
mities, he would as much fear the being choaked with his 
own phlegm. What do we ſee in. ourſelves, that heaven 
and earth ſhould join in a diſtemper to procure our diſſo- 
lution; when the ripping of a hang nail is ſufficient to diſ- 
patch us? We are afraid of inundations from the fea, 
when a glaſs of wine, if it goes the wrong way, is enough 
to ſuffocate us. It is a great comfort ih death, the very 
mortality itſelf, We creep under ground for fear of thun- 
der, we dread the ſudden concuſſions of the earth, and the 
rages of the ſea; when yet we carry death in our own veins, 
and it is at hand in all places, and at all times. There is 
nothing ſo little but it is of force enough to bring us to our 
laſt end. Nay, ſo far {hould we be from dreading an emi- 
nent fate, more than a vulgar, that, on the contrary, fince 
die we maſt, we ſhould rather rejoice in the breathing of 
our laſt under a more glorious circumſtance. What if the 
ground ſtand ſtill within its bounds, and without any vio- 
lence ? I ſhall have it over me at lait ; and it is all one to 


me, whether I be laid under that, or that lay itſelf over 


me: but it is a terrible thing for the earth to gape, and 


« {wallow'a man up into a profound abyſs: and what then? 
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lamity; but it is ſome ſatis faction in my death, that I les 
the world alſo to be mortal, | 

Neither are we to take theſe extraordinary revolutions 
for divine ' judgments ; as if ſuch motions of the heavens, 
and of the earth, were the denouncings of the wrath of the 
Almighty : but they have their ordinate and their natural 
cauſes : ſuch as, in proportion, we have in our own bodies; 
and while they ſeem to act a violence, they ſuffer it. But 
yet, for want of -knowing the cauſes of things, they are 
dreadful to us; and the more ſo, becauſe they happen but 
ſeldom. - But why are we commonly more afraid of that 
which we are not uſed to? Becauſe we look upon nature 


with our eyes, not with our reaſon: rather va oP. 


what ſhe uſually does, than what ſhe is able to do. An 

we are puniſhed for this negligence, by taking thoſe things 
to which we are not wohted/to be-znew and prodigious. 
The eclipſes of the fun and moon, blazing- ſtars, and me- 
teors, while we admire them, we fear them; and ſince we 
fear them, becauſe we do not underſtand them, it is worth 
our while to ſtudy them, that we may no longer fear them. 
Why ſhould I fear a man, a beaſt; an arrow, wry oa: | 
when I am expoſed to the encounter of preater dangers ? 

We are aſſaulted by the nobler part of neture itſelf; by 
the heavens, by the ſeas, and by the land, Our buſineſs is 
therefore to defy death, whether extraordipary or common. 
No matter for the menaces of it, ſo long as it aſks no more 
of us than age itſelf will rake from us, and every petty ac- 
cident that befals us. He that-contemns death, what does 
he care for either fire or water, the very diſſolution of the 
univerſe? Or if the carth ſhould open under him, and ſhew 
him all the ſecrets of the infernal pit, he would look down 
without trouble. In the place that we are all of-us to go to, 
there are no earthquakes, or thunder-claps; no tempeſtu- 
ous ſeas; neither war nor peſtilence. Is it a ſmall mat- 
* ter? Why do we fearit then? Is ita great matter? Let 
dit rather once fall upon us, than always hang over us.” 
Why ſhould I dread my own end, when I.know that an 
endl mult have, and that all created things are limited? 
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V OVU are troubled, I perceive, that your ſervant is rug 
1 away from you, but I do not hear yet, that you are 
either robbed or ſtrangled; or poiſoned, or betrayed, or ac- 
_ cuſed by him: fo that you have efcaped well, in compari- 
fon with your fellows. And, why ſhould you complain 


then, eſpecially under the protection of ſo gracious a provi- _ 


dence, as ſuffers no man to be miſerable, but by his own 
fault? Nor is this a ſũbject worthy. of a wife man's conſi- 
deration, Adverſity indeed is a terrible thing in ſound and 
opinion; and that is all. Some men are baniſhed and ſtrip- 
ped of their eſtates; others again are poor in plenty; 
(Which is the baſeſt ſort of beggary.) Some are overbora 
by a popular tumult, that breaks out like a tempeſt, even in 
the higheſt ſecurity of a calm; or like a thunder-clap, that 
frights all that are near it: there is but one ſtruck, perhaps, 
but the fear extends to all; and affects thofe that may ſuf- 
fer, as well as thoſe that do. As in the diſcharge of 2 
piece only with powder; it is not the ſtroke, but the crack 
that frights the birds. Adverſity, I will grant you, is not a 
thing to be wiſhed ; no more than war; but if it be my lot 
to be torn with the ſtone, broken upon the wheel, or to re- 
ceive wounds, or maims ; it ſhall be my prayer that I may 
bear my fortune as becomes a wife and an honeſt man. 
We do not pray for tortures, but for patience ; not for war, 
but for generoſity and courage, in all the extremities of a 
war, if it happens. Afflictions are but the exerciſe of virtue 
and an honeſb man is out of his element, when he is idle. 
It muſt be practice and patience that perfects it. Do we 
not ſee how one wreltler provokes another? And if he find 


him not to be his match, he will call for ſome body to help 


him, that they may put him to all his ftrength. : 

It is a common argument againſt the juſtice of provi- 
dence, in the matter of reward, and puniſhment: * the 
* misfortune of good men in this world, and the proſperity 
* of the wicked: but, it is an eaſy matter to vindicate the 


6auſe of the gods, There are many things that we call e- 


difcrurſe' of God's: Providence in thi misfortunes of 
vod men in this world, and in the proſperity of the 


vil, Which: turn very oſten to the adrantage af thoſe that 


ſuffer them; or, at leaſt, ſor the common good, whereof 
providence" has the greater care. And farther: they ei- 
mmer befal thoſe that bear them willingly, or theſe that de- 
ſerve chem by their impatience under them: and - laſtly, 
they come by divine appointment; and to thoſe that are 
good men, even for that very reaſon, becauſe they are 
good. Nor is there any thing more ordinary, than tor that 
which we. feared. as a calamity, to prove the foundation of 
our happineſs. How many are there in the world chat en- 
joy all things to their own with, whom God never thought 
worthy. of a trial? If it might be imagined that the Almigh- 
ty ſhould take off his thought from the care of his Whole 
work, what more. glorious ſpectacle could he reflect upon, 
than a valiant man ſtruggling with adverſe fortune: or 
Cato's ſtanding upright, and unmoved, under the ſhock df 
a publick ram? Let the whole world (ſays: he) fall into 
© one band, and let Ceſar encompaſs me with his legions by 
land, his ſhipping at ſea, and his guards at the gates; 
Cato will yet cut out his way; and with that weapon 
* that was untainted, even in the civil war, give himſelf 
that liberty, which fate denied to his country. Set upon 
* the great work then, and deliver thyſelf from the clog of 
* thy humanity. Juba and Petreius have already done 
* this good office one for the other, by a generous con- 
* currence of reſolution and fate; but Cato is above exam - 
ple, and does as much ſcorn to aſk his death of any man, 
as his life.” Wich what joy did this great man contem- 
plate innnortality; hen he took his book and his ſword toge- 
ther; and in cold thoughts diſpatched himſelf! Let this ſuffice 
of Cato, whoſe virtue providence made uſe of to cope with 
all the powers of the earth. His courage took delight in, 
and ſought for all occaſions of hazard; keeping his eye 
till upon the end, without valuing the difficalties of the 
paſſage. The ſufferance is one part of the glory, and 
though one man may eſcape without wounds, yet he is ſtill more 
reverend, and remarkable, that comes off bloody. The 
malice of great men is grievous, you will fay, and yet he 
ſupported the oppolitions of Pompey, (æſar, und Craffus, 
It is troubleſome to be repulſed. Vatinious was preferred 
before him Proſperity thews a man but one part of hu- 


man nature. No body knows what fuch a man is good for: 


* 


* 
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neither in truth does he underſtand himſelf; fof want of 
experiment. Temporal happineſs is for weak, and vulgar ! 


minds; but the ſubduing of publick terrors is a work that 
is reſerved for more generous ſpirits. Calamity is the 


touch-ſtone of a brave mind, that reſolves to live and de 


free, and maſter of itſelf. The combatant brings no met- 
tle into the field that was never battered: he that has loſt 
blood, and yet keeps his ſtomach; he that has been under 
his enemy, and worſted, and yet comes on again, and ga. 
thers heart from his misfortunes; that is the man of hope 
and courage. Pig e oF 
But is it not a very unjuſt and a rigorous fate that good 
men ſhould be poor and friendleſs ? All this is no more than 
the natural work of matter and form. Mean ſouls are 
meanly principled : but, there goes more to the making up 
of a brave man, that 1s' to work out his way through difficul- 
ties oud ſtorms. We are condemned to terrible encoun- 
ters; and becauſe we cannot, according to the courſe of 
nature, avoid them, we have faculties given us, that will 
enable us to bear them: or at the worſt, to have a retreat; 
if we will not fight, we may fly. So that nothing is made 
more eaſy to us, than that which is moſt neceſſary to us, to 
die. No man is kept in the world againſt his will. But 
adverſity is the better for us all : for, it is God's mercy, to 
ſhew the world their errors, and that the things they fear, 
and covet, are neither good nor evil: being the common 
and promiſcuous lot both of good men and bad. If they 
were good, only the good ſhould enjoy them, and if bad, 
only the wicked ſhould ſuffer them. One man is taken a- 
way in a ſcuffle for a wench, and another in the defence of 
his conatry; and we find ſilver and gold, both in a tem- 
ple, and in the ſtews. F 1 
Now to ſhew you, that the virtue which I affect, is not 
ſo imaginary, and extravagant, as it is taken to be, I will 
allow a wile min to tremble. to turn pale; nay, and t9 
groan too: and to ſuffer all the affections of his bodily 
ſenſe, provided that he keep his mind firm, and free from 
ſubmiſſion to his body,; and that he do not repent of bis 
contancy, (which: is iu itſelf, ſo great a virtue, thut there 1s 
ſore authority, even in a pertizactbasz' error.) If rhe boch 
be brought by exerciſe, to the contempt, of beu les and 
wounds, how much more eaſily then niay the miud b. fol- 


„ 7; 


tified againſt the aſſaults of fortune; and though perha 

thrown down, and trod upon, yet recover itſelf; the body 
muſt have meat, and drink, much labour, and practice; 
whereas the food, and the buſineſs of the mind is within 
itſelf; and virtue maintained without either toil or charge. 
If you ſay, that many profeſſors of wiſdom are wrought up- 
on by menaces, and miſchiefs; theſe, let me tell you, are 
but proficients, and not as yet arrived at the (tate of wiſdom; 
they are not ſtrong enough to practiſe what they know. 
It is with our diſpoſitions, as with our cloaths : they will 
take ſome colours at one dipping : but others mult be ſteep- 
ed over and over, before they will inbibe them. And ſo for 
diſciplines, they muſt ſoak, and lie long before they take 
the tincture. No man can receive an injury, and not be 
moved at it: but yet he may keep himſelf free from per- 
turbations : and fo far from being troubled at them, that 
he may make uſe of them for the experiment and trial of 
his virtue; keeping himſelf (till moderate, placid, cheerful, 
and ſafe, in a profound quiet; and fixed in his ſtation, * But 
"if a wiſe man cannot be poor; how comes it that he is 
* many times without. either meat, drink, cloaths, or lod- 
* ging ? If only fools are mad, how comes it then, that wiſe 
men have their alienations of mind, and talk as idly in a 
* ferxer as other people? It is one thing, the receiving of 
an injury, and another thing, the conceiving of an indigna- 
tion for it; it is the body in this caſe that ſuffers, (which is 
the fool's part) but not the mind. That man is never the 
worſe pilot that by foul weather is forced hehind his buſi- 
nels. When a ſhip ſprings a leak, we do not preſently 
2 either with the mariners or with the veſſel. But 


ſome to the pump, others into the hold, to keep the ſhip 


above water. And if we cannot abſolutely maſter it, we 
mult {till work on; for it is then a great point gained, if 
we can but keep it at a ſtay. Some men are ſtrangely 
tranſported at the inſolence of the porter chat refuſes to let 
them into a great man's houſe. They forget that the door 
of a priſon is not more ſtrictly guarded than that of a pa- 
lace, He that has buſineſs mult pay for his paſſage, and 
Iweeten him, as he would do a churliſh cur with a ſop. 
That which is to be fold, is to be bought: he is a weak 
man that rates himſelf according to the civility of a ſlave. 
Let him have a reverence tor himſelf, and then no matier 
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deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break his ſtaff, or cauſe 


his maſter to turn him away, or to correct him? He that 
contends, ſuppoſes an equality; and even when he hay got 
the better of him, admits, that there was one. What if 
he ſhould receive a blow ? Cato (the greateſt man of his 
age) did not only forgive it, but forget it. 5 
It is not to ſay, that this, or that is tolerable. to a wile 
man, or intolerable. If we do not totally ſubdue for- 
tune, fortune overcomes us. It is the foundation of a 
happy life for a man to depend upon himſelf: but an ab- 


be the buſineſs of another world. 


Ep Is T. xx. 
A wiſe and a good man is a proof againſt. all accidents 
| PRIOR | (7 


1 HE book you promiſed me is now come to my hand; 
1 and I opened it with an intent to-read it over at lei- 
fore, But when J was once in, I could not lay it down a- 
gain, until I had gone through with it. At preſent 1 ſhall 
only tell you, that I am exceedingly pleaſed with the choice 
of the ſubject: but I am tranſported with the fpuit and 
gentleneſs of it. You ſhall hear farther from me upon a ſe- 
cond reading; and you need not fear the hearing of the 
trath, for your 'goodnefs leaves a man no place for flattery, 
I find you ſtill to be one and the ſame man, which 1s a great 
matter, ard only proper to a wiſe-man; for fools are vari- 
dus, one while thrifty and grave, another while profuſe and 
vain. Happy is the man that ſets himſelf right at firſt, and 
continues 40 to the end. All ſools, we ſay , are madmen, 
though they are not al of them in Bethlem, - We tind 
ſome at the bar, ſome upon the bench, and not a few even 
in the ſenate” irfelf. One man's folly is ſad; another is 
wanton; and a third is buſy and-impertinent. A wile man 
carries all his treaſure within bim{clF 1 what fortune gives, 
ſhe may take; but he leaves nothing. at her mercy. He 
ttands arm, and keeps his ground againſt all misfortunes, 
without ſe much as changing countenance. He 1s tree, in- 
violable, unſhaken; proof againſt all accidents; and not 
only invincible, but inflexible, So long as he cannot loſe 
any ching uf his own, he never troublcs hiniſelf for what 45 


ſolute tranquillity of mind, and a freedom from errors mult ; 
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another's. He is a friend to providence, and will not mur- 


mur at any thing that comes to paſs by God's appointment. 


He is not only reſolute, but generous and good-natured; 
„ oy to lay down his life in a good cauſe, and for the 
publick ſafety to ſacrifice his own. He does not ſo much 
conſider the pleaſure of his life, as the need that the world 
has of him: and he is not ſo nice neither, as to be weary of 
his life, while he may either ſerve his wife or his friends. 
Nor is it all, that his life is profitable to them; but it. ig 
likewiſe delightful to himſelf, and carries its own reward; 
for what can be more comfortable, than to be ſo dear to 
another, as for that very reaſon to become dearer to him- 
ſelf? If he loſes a child, he is penſive; he is compaſſionate 
to the ſick; and only troubled, when he ſees men wallow- 
ing in infamy and vice. Whereas, on the other ſide, you 
ſhall ſee nothing but reſtleſſneſs; one man hankering after 
his neighbour's: wife; another in pain about his own; 2 
third in grief for a repulſe; another as much out of hu- 
mour for his ſucceſs. If he loſes an eſtate, he parts with 
it as a thing that was only adventitious: or, if it was of his 
own acquiring, he computes the poſſeſſion and loſs; and 
ſays thus to himſelf, I ſhall live as well afterward, as I did 
before. Our houſes (ſays he) may be burnt or robbed; 
our lands taken from us; and we can call nothing our own, 
that is under the dominion of fortune. It is a fooliſh ava- 
rice, that reſtrains all things to a propriety, and believes 
nothing to be a man's own, that is publick. Whereas a 
wiſe man judges nothing ſo much his own, as that wherein 


mankind is allowed a ſhare. It is not with the bleſſings of 


providence, as it is with a dole; where every man receives 
ſo much a head; but every man. there has all. That which 


we eat, and eitlier give or receive with the hand, may. be 


broken into parts; but peace and freedom of mind ate not 


to be divided. He that has firſt caſt of the empire of for- 


tune, needs not fear that of great men, for they are but 
fortune's hands; nor was any man ever broken by adverſi- 
ty, that was not firſt betrayed by profperity, * But what 
* 1gnifies philoſophy, you will ſay, if there be a fate, if we 
be governed by fortune, or ſome over-rukog power? For 


* certainties are  unchangeable, and there i no providing. 


againſt uncertainties. If what I ſhall do and reſolve be 
already determined, what uſe of philoſophy 2? Les, great 
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uſe; for taking all this for granted, philoſophy in- 
ſtructs and adviſes us to obey God, and to follow him wil- 
lingly ; to oppoſe fortune reſolutely, and to bear all accidents, 
Fate is an irrevocable, an invincible, and an unchange. 
able decree; a neceſſity of all things and actions, accord- 
ing to eternal appointment. Like the courſe of a river, it 
Moves forward without contradiction or delay, in an irre- 
filtible flux, where one wave puſhes on another. He 
knows little of God, that imagines it may be controuled, 
There is no changing of the purpoſe even of a wiſe man; 
for he ſees before-hand what will be the beſt for the future, 


How much more unchangeable then is the Almighty, to - 


whom all futurity is always preſent? * To what end then 
is it, if fate be inexorable, to offer up prayers and ſacti- 
© fices, any farther than to relieve the ſcruples and the weak- 
* neſs of ſickly minds?“ My anſwer is, fir{t, that the Gods 
take no delight in the ſacrifices of beaſts, or in the images 
of gold and ſilver, but in a pious and obedient will. And, 
ſecondly, that by prayers and ſacrifices, dangers and afflic- 
tions may be ſometimes removed, ſometimes leſſened, other 
whiles deferred : and all this without any offence to the 
power or neceſſity of fate. There are ſome things which 
providence has left ſo far in ſuſpence, that they ſeem to be 
(in a manner) conditional ; in ſuch fort, that even appear- 
ing evils may upon our prayers and ſupplications be turned 
into goods. Which is fo far from being againſt fate, that 
it is even a part of fate itſelf, You will ſay, * that either 
this ſhall come to paſs, or not, If the former, it will be 
© the ſame thing it we do not pray: and if the other, it 
will be the ſame thing if we do.“ To this I mult reply, 
that the propoſition is falſe, for want of the middle excep- 
tion betwixt the one and the other. This will be, (fay I) 
that is, if there ſhall any prayers interpoſe in the caſe. But 
then do they object, on the other fide, that this, very 
thing alſo is neceſſary: for it is likewiſe determined by 
fate, either that we ſhall pray, or not. Whar if I ſhould 
now grant you, that there is a fate alſo even in our very 
prayers, a determination that we ſhall pray, and that there- 
fore we ſhall pray? It is decreed, that a man ſhall be elo- 
quent; but upon condition, that he apply himſelf to letters: 
by the ſame fate it is decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply him- 
felf, and that therefore he ſhall learn. Such a man ſhall be 
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tich if he betake himſelf to navigation: but the ſame fate, 
that promiſes him a great eſtate, appoints alſo that he ſhall 
fail, and therefore he puts to ſea. It is the ſame caſe in ex- 
piations ; a man fhall avoid dangers, if he can by his pray- 
ers avoid the threatnings of divine vengeance: but this is 
part of his fate alſo, that he ſhall ſo do, and therefore he 
does it. Thele arguments are made uſe of to prove, that 
there is nothing left to our will, but that we are all over- 
ruled by fatalities, When we come to handle that matter, 
we thall ſhew the confiſtency of free-will with fate, having 
already made it appcar, that, notwithſtanding the certain or- 
der of fate, judgments may be averted by prayers, and ſup- 
plications, and without any repugnancy to fate; for they 
are part even of the law of fate itſelf, You will ſay per- 
haps, © what am the better for the prieſt, or the prophet ? 
© For whether he bids me ſacrifice, or no, I lie under the 
* neceſſity of doing it.. Yes, in this I am the better for it, 
as he is a minifter of fate. We may as well ſay, that it is 


matter of fate, that we are in health: and yet we are in- 


debted for it to the phyſician ; becauſe the benefit of that 
fate is conveyed to us by his hand. 


E PTS T. XXVI. 
All things are produced out of courſe and matter. Of 
providence, A brave man is a match for fortune, 


Had yeſterday but the one half of it to myſelf: my diſ- 
temper took up the morning; the afternoon was my 


own, My firſt trial was, how far I could endure reading: 
and when 1 ſaw 1 could bear that, I fell to writing: and 
pitched upon a ſubject difficult enough, for it required great 
intention; but yet I was refolved not to be overcome. 
Some of my friends coming in, told me, that I did ill; and 
took me off: fo that from writing, we paſſed into diſ- 
courſe; and made you the judge of the matter in queſtion, 
The ſtoicks, you LR have all things to be produced 
out of cauſe and matter. The matter is dull and paſſive; 
ſuſceptible of any thing, but not capable of doing any thing 
itſchf. The cauſe is that power that formithe matter, this 
or that way, at pleaſure. Some thing Mea be, of 
which every thing is made; and then there muſt be a work- 
man to form cvery thing. All art is but an imitation of 
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vature: and that which I ſpeak in general of the world, 
holds in the caſe of every particular perſon. As for exam- 
ple: the matter of a ſtatue is the wood, the ſtone, or the 


metal; the ſtatuary ſhapes it, and is the cauſe of it. Ati. 


ſtotle aſſigns four cauſes to every thing: The material; 
which is the * ſine qua non' (or that without which it could 
not be): the efficient; as the workman: the formal; as 
that which is ſtamped upon all operations: and the final; 
which is the deſign of the whole work. Now to explain 
this. The firſt cauſe of the ſtatue (for the purpoſe) is the 
copper; for it never had been made, if there had not been 
ſomething to work upon: the ſecond is the artiſicer; for 
if he had not underſtood his art, it had never ſucceeded: 
the third cauſe is the form; for it could never properly 
have been the ſtatue of ſuch or ſuch a perſon, if ſuch a re- 
{cmblance had not been put it: the fou th cauſe is the end 
of making it: without which it had never been made: 
as money, if it were made for ſale; glory, if the workman 
made it for his credit; or religion, it he deſigned the be- 
{towing of it upon a temple. Plato adds a fifth, which he 
calls the 1dea, or the exemplar, by which the workman 
draws his copy. And he makes God to be full of theſe fi- 
gures, which he repreſents to be inexhauſtible, unchangeable, 
and immortal. Now, upon the whole matter, give us your 
Opinion, To me it ſeems, that here are either too many 
cauſes aſſigned, or too few: and they might as well have 
introduced time and place, as ſome of the reſt. Either clear 
the matter in queſlion; or deal.plainly, and tell us that you 
cannot: and to let us return to thoſe caſes wherein all 
mankind is agreed, the reforming of our lives, and the re- 
gulation of our manners, For thele ſubtleties are but time 
ſolt. Let os ſearch ourſches in the firſt place, and after- 
ward the world, 4 | | 
here is no great hurt in paſſing over thoſe things which 
we are never the better for when we know; and it is o or- 
dered by providence, that there is no great difficulty in 
lcar-ting, or acquiring thoſe things which may make us et- 
the: happicr or better. Beſide that, whatſoever is burtful 
to us, we have drawn out of the bowels of the earth. 
Every man knows, without telling, that this wonderful 
fabric of the univerſe is not without a governor; and that a 
cout am order Caunot be the work of chance: for the parts 
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would then fall foul one upon another. The motions of 
the ſtars, and their influences, are acted by the command of 
an eternal decree. It is by the dictate of an Almighty pow- 


er, that the heavy body of the earth hangs in balance. 


Whence come the revolutions of the ſeaſons, and the flux 
of rivers? The wonderful virtue of the ſmalleſt ſeeds? 
(As an oak to ariſe from an acom.) To ſay nothing of 
thoſe things that ſeem to be moſt irregular and uncertain 


as clouds, rain, thunder, the eruptions of fire out of moun- 


tains, earthquakes, and thoſe tumultuary motions in the 
lower region of the air, which have their ordinate cauſes: 
and ſo have thoſe things too, which appear to us more ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs frequent ; as ſcalding fountains, and 
gew iſlands ſtarted out of the ſea, Or what ſhall we ſay 
of the ebbing and flowing of the ocean, the conſtant times 
and meaſures of the tides, according to the changes of the 
moon that infizences molt bodies? But this needs not; for 
it is not that we doubt of providence, but complain of it. 
And it were a good office to reconcile mankind to the 
Gods, who are undoubtedly belt to the beſt. It is againſt 
nature that good ſhould hurt good. A good man 1s not 
only the friend of God, but the very image, the diſciple, 
and the imitator of him, and the true child of his heavenly: 
father. He is true to himſelf, and acts with conſtancy and 
reſolution, Scipio, by a croſs wind, being forced into the 
power of his enemies, caſt himſelf upon the point of his 
{word ; and as the people were inquiring, what was become 
of the general, the general (ſays Scipio) is very well, and 
ſo he expired. What is it for a man to fall, if we con- 


lider the end, beyond which no man can fall? We muſt 


repair to. wiſdom for arms againſt fortune; for it were un- 
reaſonable for her to furniſh arms againſt herſelf. A gallant 
man is fortune's match: his courage provokes and deſpiſes 
thoſe terrible appearances that would otherwiſe enflave us. 
A wiſe man is out of the reach of fortune, but not free 
from the malice of it; and all attempts upon him are no 


more than Xerxes's arrows; they may darken the day, but. 


they connot ſtiike the ſun. There is nothing fo holy, as 
to be privileged from facrilege. But to ſtrike and not to 


wound, is anger lolt; and he is in vulnerable that is ſtruck, 


and not hurt. His reſolution is tried. The waves may 
dath themſelves upon a rock, but not break it. Temvics 
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may be profaned and demoliſhed, but the deity ſtill remaing 
untouched. 44 EL 1 f 


E PpIS T. XXVII. 


Some traditions of the ancients concerning thunder and 
lightening; with the author's contemplation there. 


F* HERE is no queſtion, but that providence has given 
to mortals the tokens, or forerunners of things to 
come; and by thoſe means laid open, in ſome meaſure, the 
decrees of fate: only we take notice of ſome things, with . 
out giving any heed to others. There is not any thing 
done, according to the courſe of nature, which is not either 
the cauſe, or the ſign of fomething that follows: {5 that 
whereſoever there is order, there is place for prediction. 
But there is no judgment to be given upon accidents. Now 
though it is a very hard matter to arrive at the fore-know- 
ledge of things to come, and to predict particularly what 
ſhall hereafter fall out, upon a certain knowledge of the 
power and influences of the ſtars: it is yet unqueſtionable 
that they have a power, though we cannot expreſly {ay 
what it is. In the ſw/5jet of thunder there are ſeveral 
opinions, as to the fignifications of it. The ſtoicks ho'd, 
that becauſe the cloud is broken, therefore the bolt is ſhot, 
(according to common ſpeech.} Others conjecture that 
the cloud is broken to that very end, that it may diſcharge 
the thunder- bolt, referring all in ſuch fort to God; as if 
the figniſication did not ariſe from the thing done, but as 
the thing itſelf were done for the ſigniſication ſake : but 
whether the ſigniſication goes before, or follows, it 
comes all ro the ſame point. There are three forts of 
lighteping ; the ſirſt is fo pure and ſubtile, that it pierces 
through whatſoever it incounters : the ſecond ſhatters and 
breaks every thing to pieces : the other burns, either by 
blaſting, conſuming, enflaming, or diſcolouring, and the 
like. Some lightenings are monitory, ſome are menacing, 
and others they ſancy to be promiſing. They allot to 
Jupiter three ſorts; the firſt is only monitary and gentle, which 
he caſts of his own accord: the ſecond they make to be an act 
of council, as being done by the vote and advice of twelve gods. 
This, they ſay, does many time ſome good but not with- 
out ſonie milchief too: as the deſtruction of one man may 
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prove the caution of another. The third is the reſult of a 
council of the ſuperior deities, from whence proceed great 
miſchiefs both public and private. Now this is a great fol- 
ly to imagine that Jupiter would wreak his diſpleaſure upon 
pillars, trees, nay, upon temples themſelves, and yet let the 
lacrilegious go free: to ſtrike ſheep and conſume altars ; 
and all this upon a conſultation of the gods ; as if he want- 
either {kill, or juſtice, to govern his own affairs by himſelf; 
either in ſparing the guilty, or in deſtroying the innocent. 
Now what ſhould be the myſtery of all this? The wiſdom 
of our forefathers found it neceſſary to keep wicked people 
in awe, by the apprehenſion of a ſuperior power; and to 
fright them in their good behaviour, by the fear of an arm- 
ed and an avenging juſtice over their heads. But how 
comes it, that the lightening which comes from Jupiter 
himſelf ſhould be ſaid to be harmleſs, and that which he 
calt upon-counſel and advice to be dangerous and mortal ? 
The a do it is this, that all kings ſhould have Jupiter's 
d 


example; all good by themſelves; and when ſeverity 
is neceſſary, permit that to be done by others: beſide that, 
as crimes are unequal, ſo alſo ſhould be the puniſhments, 
Neither did they believe that Jupiter to be the thunderer, 
whoſe image was worſhipped in the capitol and in our pala- 
ces; but intended it for the maker and governor. of the 
univerſe, by what name ſoever we ſhall call him. Now, 
in truth, Jupiter does not immediately caſt the lightening 
himſelf, but leaves nature to her ordinary method of opera- 
tion; ſo that what he does not immediately by himſelf, he 
does yet cauſe to be done: for whatſoever nature 
does, God does. There may be ſomething gathered out 
of all things that are either ſaid or done, that a man may 
be the better for; and he does a greater thing that maſters 
the fear of thunder, than he that diſcovers the reaſon of 
it. We are ſurrounded and beſet with ill accidents, and 
ſince we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, let us prepare 
ourſelves honeſtly to bear them. But how mult that be? 
By the contempt of death we do alſo contemn all things in 
in the way to it; as wounds, ſhipwrecks, the fury of wild 
beaſts, or any other violence whatſoever ; which at the 
worſt can but part the foul and the body. And we have 
this for our comfort, though our lives are at the mercy 
of fortune, ſhe has yet no power over the dead. 
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How many are there that call for death in the diſtrek 
of their hearts, even for the very fear of it? And this un- 
adviſed defire of death does, in common, affect both the 
beſt and the worlt of men; only with this difference, the 
former deſpiſe, and the other are weary of it. 
It is a nauſeous thing to ſerve the body, and to be ſo 
many years a doing ſo many bealtly things, over and oper. 
It is well, if in our lives we can Are but what- 
ever we do in our deaths, let us be ſure to pleafe ourſelves. 
Death is a thing which no care can avoid, no felicity can 
time it, no power overcome it. Other things are diſpoſed 
of by chance and fortune, but death treats all men alike, 


The proſperous mult die as well as the unfortunate; 


and methinks the very- deſpair of overcoming our fate, 
ſhould inſpire us with courage to encounter it: for there is 
no reſolution ſo. obſtinate, as that which. arifes from necef- 
fity. It makes a coward: as bold as Julius Cæſar, though 
upon different principles. We are all; of us reſerved for 
death; and as nature brings forth one generation, ſhe calls 
back another. The whole diſpute is about the time, but 
no body doubts about the thing itſelf. 


oa B1ST ISL... 


A contemplation of heaven, and hzavenly things. Of 


1 5 God. And of the foul. 


HERE is a great difference betwixt philoſophy, 

| and other arts; and a greater yet, betwixt that 
philoſophy itſelf, which is of divine contemplation, and that 
_ which has a regard to things here below. It is much high- 
er and braver; it takes a larger ſcope; and being unſatis- 
fied with what it ſees, it aſpires to the knowledge of ſome- 
thing that is greater and fairer, and which nature has pia- 
ced out of our ken. The one only teaches us what is to be 
done upon earth; the other reveals to us that which acual- 
}y is done in heaven : the one diſcuſſes ow errors, and holds 
the light to us, by which we diſtinguiſh in the ambiguities 
of life ; the other ſurmounts that darkneſs which we are 
wrapt up in, and carries us up to the fountain of light it- 
ſelf. And then it is that we are in a ſpecial manner to ac- 
knowledge the infinite grace and bounty of the nature of 
things ; when we ſee it not only, where it is publick and 
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N= common, but in the very ſecrets of it; as being admitted 
e into the eabinet of the divinity itſelf. There it is that we 


are taught to underſtand what is the matter of the world, 
who is the author and preſerver of it: what God himſelf is, 
and whether he be wholly intent upon himſelf, or at any 
time deſcends to conſider us: whether he has done his 
work once for all; or whether he be {till in action: whe- 
ther he be a part of the world, or the world itſelf: whe- 
ther he be at liberty, or no, to determine any thing anew 
to-day, and to control or derogate from the law of fate: 
whether it be any diminution Vf his wiſdom, or any con- 


3 feſſion of error, to do and undo, or to have made things | 8 
, that were aſterward to be altered: for the ſame thing muſt 1 
s of neceſſity always pleaſe him, who can never be pleaſed + 
- but with that which, is beſt. Now this is no leſſening, ei- . 


ther of his liberty, or of his power; for he himſelf is his ©! 
own neceſſity. Without the benefit and the comfort of 'H 


r 
s theſe thoughts, it had been even as well for us never to # 
lt have been born. For what end do we live? Is it only to 


eat and to drink ? to ſtuff up an inſirm and fluid carcaſs, 
that would periſh without it, and to live only a ſervant to 
one that is fick? to fear death, to which we are all born? 
f Take away this ineſtimable good, and life itſelf is not worth 
| the labour and the care of it. Oh! how wretched, how 
contemptible a thing were man, if he fhould not advance 
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. himſelf above the {tate of human affairs! So long as we | 

0 ltruggle with our paſſions, what is there in this world that 1 
t we do, which is glorious ? Nay, if we advance ourſelves ſo 4 
; far as to overcome them, it is but the deſtroying of fo many * 
N monſters. And have we not then a mighty exploit to value 7 
K ourſelves upon, when we have made ourſelves a little more 1 
- tolerable than the worit of men? Is: it not a wondrous. "0 

0 matter to brag, that we are little ſtronger than a man that 1 
is fick? Alas! Alas! my friend, there is a large difference 15 

3 betwixt ſtrength and health. You have not a wicked mind, f 

$ perhaps; you may have a clear brow; a tongue that will F 

p not Hatter, and a ſingle heart: you have not that avaiice, | 

- 


perchance, that refutes to itſelf wharſoever it takes from o- 
ther people 3 nor that luxury, that ſquanders auay money 
ſhamefully, and yet more thamefuliy. repairs it: nor that 
ambition, that leads you by unworthy ways to places of 
picterment, Theſe are only negatives; and you have got 
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nothing all this while. You will tell me, that you have 
eſcaped many things: but you have not yet eſcaped your- 
ſelf. The virtue that we recommend is high and illuſtrious, 
Not that it is a happineſs in itſelf to be free from evil ; but 
becauſe it dignifies and enlarges the mind; becauſe it pre- 
pares for the knowledge of heavenly things, and makes it 
capable even of converſing with God himſelf. It is then 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of human felicity, when it ſoars 
aloft, and enters into the privacies of nature, trampling all 
that is evil or vulgar under his feet. Whata delight, what 
a tranſport is it, for a ſoul that is wandring among the ſtars, 
to look down and laugh at the palaces of princes, and the 
whole globe of the earth, and all its treaſures! Ido not ſpeak of 
that only that is converted into money and plate, but of 
that alſo which is reſerved in the bowels of the earth, to 
gratify the inſatiable covetouſneſs of poſterity. Nor can 
we ever bring ourſelves to the abſolute contempt of lux- 
urious ornaments, rich furniture, ſtately buildings, plea- 
ſant gardens, and fountains, until we have the world under 
us and until, looking down from the heavens, and behold- 
ing that ſpot of ground we live upon, the greater part of it 
covered with the ſea, beſide a great deal of it deſolate, 
and either ſcorched or frozen, we ſhall ſay thus to our- 
ſelves: is this miſerable point the ball of contention, 
that is divided among ſo many nations with fire and ſword? 
* How ridiculous are the bounds, as well as the conteſts of 
* mortals ! Such a prince mult not paſs ſuch a river; nor 
* another prince thoſe mountains; and why do not the very 
* piſmires canton out their poſts and juriſdictions too?“ For 
what does the buſtle of troops and armies amount to, more 
than the buſineſs of a ſwarm of ants upon a mole-hill? 
The ſcene of all the important actions here below, where, 
both at ſea and land, we tug and ſcuffle for dominion and 
wealth, is but a wretched point of earth; whereas the do- 
minions of the ſoul above are boundleſs. This very con- 
templation gives us force, liberty, and nouriſhment: the 
mind is there at home : and it has this argumeat of divim- 
ty, that it takes delight in what is divine. At contemplates 
the riſing and falling of the ſtars, and the admirable har- 
mony of order, even in their various motions; diſculing 
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and inquiring into every thing, as properly appettgining' 
unto itſelf. With how much Scorn does it then reflect upon 
the narrowneſs of its former. habitation? There it is, that 
it learns the end of its proper being; the knowledge of 
God. And what is God ? An immenſe and an almighty 
power; great, without limits; and he does whatſoever 
© pleaſes him.” He that applies himſelf to this ſtudy, tran- 
ſcends the very lot and condition of his mortality, That 
almighty power is all that we do ſee, and all that we do 
not ſee. What is the difference betwixt the divine nature 
and ours? Man is compounded; - and his beſt part is his 
mind: but the almighty is all mind, and all reaſon; and 
yet mortals are ſo blind, that the actions of this incompre- 
henſible power, ſo excellent for beauty, conſtancy, and diſ- 
poſition, are looked upon by many men only as fortuitous, 
and the work of chance; and ſubject to all the tumults of 
thunder, clouds, and tempeſts, that affect poor mortals. 
And this is not only the folly and madneſs of the common 
people; but the weakneſs alſo of the wiſe men. There 
are, that arrogate to themſelves the faculties of providence 
and reaſon, and the ſkill of diſpoſing, as well other peoples 
affairs as their own; and yet theſe very men are ſo beſot- 
ted, as to imagine the world only to be governed by an un- 
adviſed raſnneſs: as if nature knew not what ſhe did. How 
profitable would it be for us, to know the truth of things, 
and to allow them their due terms and meaſures ? to in- 
quire into the power of the almighty, and the methods of 
his workings ; whether he made the matter itſelf, or found 
it ready to his hand; and whether was firſt, the matter it- 
ſelf, or the idea of it? whether or no he does what he 
pleaſes? and what may be the reaſon of ſo many ſeemin 
imperfections in his operations? It was well ſaid of Arif: 
totle, that we ſhould handle divir.2 matters with modeſty 
and reverence, When we enter into a temple, or approach 
the altar, we compoſe our looks and our actions, to all 
the decencies of humility and reſpect: how much more 
then does it concern us, when we treat of heavenly things, 
to deal candidly; and not to let one ſyllable paſs our hps 
that may ſavour of confidence, raſhneſs, or ignorance ? Truth 
es deep, and muit be fetched up at leifure. How many myſ- 
teries are there, which God has plated out of our fight; 
and which are only to be reached by thought, and contem- 
a Hh 
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platiog l The notions of the diviſity are profound and ob- 
ſcure; or elſe perhaps we ſee them, without underſtanding 


them. But the divine majeſty is only acceſſible to the 


mind. What this is (without which nothing is) we are not 
able to determine: and when we have gueſſed at ſome 


ſparks of it, the greater part. lies yet concealed from us. 
How many creatures have we nowiin this age, that never 
were known to us before! And how many more will the 


next age know, more than we do! And many yet will be 
ſtill reſerved for after- times. The very rites of religion 
are at this day a ſecret, and unknown to many people. 
Nay, the very thing that we moſt eagerly purſue, we are 
not yet arrived at: that is to ſay, a perfection in wickedneſs, 
Vice is {till upon the improvement: luxury, immodeſty, 
and a proſtitue diſſolution of manners will find (till new mat- 


ter to work upon. Our men are grown effeminate in 


their habits, in their motions, and in their oraaments, 
even to the degree of whoriſnneſs. There is no body 
minds philoſophy, but for want of a comedy perhaps, or ia 
foul weather, when there is nothing elle to be done. 
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will here diſcharge my conſcience, as if L 
were upon my-laſt leave with the whole world. 
I have been ſo juſt, both to the reader, and to the 
author, that I have neither left out any thing in 
the original, which I thought the one might be 
the better for; nor added any thing of my own, 
to make the other fare the worſe. 1 have done in 
this vojume of epiſtles, as a good huſband does 
with his cold meat; they are only haſh, made up 
of the fragments that remained of the two former 
parts; which I could not well diſpoſe of into any 
other form, or fo preperly publiſh under any o- 
ther title. Let me not yet be underſtood to im- 
poſe this piece upon the publick, as an abſtract of 
deneca's epiſtles; any more than I did the other, 
for the abſtracts of his benefits and happy life. 
It is in works of this nature, as it is in cordial 
waters, we taſte all the ingredients, without be- 
ing able to ſeparate this from that; but ſtill we 
find the virtue of every plant in every drop. To 
return to my allegory: books and diſhes have 
this common fate; there was never any one of 
either of them that pleaſed all palates: and, in 
truth, it is a thing as little to be wiſhed for, as ex- 
pected; for an univerſal applauſe is at leaft two 
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thirds of a ſcandal. - So that though I deliver up 

theſe papers to the preſs, I invite no man to the 

reading of them: and whoſoever reads and re- 

pents, it is his oon fault. To conclude: as [ 

made this compoſition principally for myſelf; ſo 

it agrees exceedingly with my conſtitution; and 
et, if any man has a mind to take part with me, 
e has free leave and welcome. But let him car- 

ry this conſideration along with him, © that he is a 

very unmannerly gueſt, that preſſes upon ano- 


ther body's table, and then quarrels with his 1 / 
0 dinner.“ . | « : | 

THE END. 1 

; 0 
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AFTER THOUGHT. 


HIS abſtract has now paſt the ſixth impreſſion, but 
the world has not been altogether ſo kind of late to 
my politicks, as to my morals. And what is the meaning 
of it, but that we live in an age that will better bear the 
image of what people ought to do; than the hiſtory of 
what they do; and that is the difference they put betwixt 
the one and the other. We are not yet to take an eſtimate 
of the intrinſick value of truth, honeſty and reaſon, by fan- 
cy or imagination; as if the ſtandard of virtue were to be 
accommodated to the various changes and viciſhtudes of 
times, intereſts, and contending parties: but ſo it falls out, 
that ſome verities, and ſome good offices, will take a falſe 
colour better than others, and ſet off an impoſture with more 
credit and countenance to the common people. Daily ex- 
perience tells us, that our affections are as liable to be viti- 
ated as our palates; inſomuch that the moſt profitable of 
meats, drinks, or remedies, loſe not only their effe&t, but 
their very favour, and give us a loathing at one time for 
that we longed for, and took delight in, at another, But 
then we are to conſider, that the . may come about 
gun; and that writings and opimons have their ſcaſons 
too, and take their turns, as well as all other changeable 
things under the ſun, So that let error, corrupticn, or ini- 
quity, be never ſo ſtrong, never ſo popular; let the igno- 
rance of things, neceſſary to be known, be never ſo dark and 
palpable, we may yet aſſure ourſelves, that however truth 
and juſtice may ſuffer a temporal eclipſe, they will yer at 
the long run as certainly vindicate themſelves, and recover 
their original glory, as the ſetting ſun ſhall riſe again. 
ollhg 
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When I fpeak of my morals, let me not be underſtood 


. | ri 
to play the plagiary, and to aſſume the ſubject- matter of a 
this Work to myſelf; for it is Seneca's, every thought and tic 
line of it; though it would be as hard to refer each ſen- thi 
tence, text, and precept, to the very place whence it was th 
drawn, as to bring every diſtin drop in a caſk of wine to or 
the particular grape from whence it was preſſed. So that ſai 
I have no other claim to the merit -of-this compoſition, in 
than the putting of things in order, that I found in confu- co 
lion; and digeſting the looſe minutes, and the broken me- a 
ditations of that divine heathen, into a kind of ſyſtem of be 
good counſels and of good manners. But how faithfully - 
ſoever I have dealt with my author, in a juſt and genuine ſer 
repreſentation of his ſenſe and meaping, ſo have I, on the gi 
other hand, with no leſs confcience and affection, conſulted of 
the benefit, the eaſe, and the ſatis faction of the Engliſh of 
reader, iv the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the ſtyle, and in th 
the perſpicuity of the method, And yet after all this, there up 

is ſome what {till wanting, methinks, toward the doing of a an 
full right to Seneca, to the world, and to myſelf, and to the th 
the thorough finiſhing of this piece: , a thing that I have hi 
had in my head, long and often, and which I have as good by 
a will to proſecute, even at this inſtant, as ever; if I could to 

but flatter myſelf with day enough before we to go through cu 
with it. But before-I come to the point under delibera- be 
tion, it will do well, firſt to take a view of the true (late of fl 
the matter in hand, upon what ground we fland ar preſent: pz 
ſecondly, to conſider from whence it is that we are to take fo 
our riſe to it; and fo to open briefly, and by degrees, into th 
the thing itfelf. : vl 
Thie abſtract, I ſay, is entirely Seneca's; and though 01 
little more ia the bulk than the third part of the origine!, it w 
is, in eſlect, a ſummaty of the whole body of his phil oſo - in 
phy concerning mannergfeo:tratted into this epitome, with- ſy 
out either over-charging it with things idle and fupertuous, b 
or leaving out au) thing which I thought might contribute 0. 
to the order and digrity of the work, As to his ſchool- tk 
gqueilions, and philolophical dilquifitions. upon the natural ic 
reaſon of things, 1 have almoſt totally calt them out, a3 tl 
curiolities that hold little or no intelligence with the go: A 
vernment of our paſſions, an} the forming of our lives, aud fc 


as matters, conleguently, that, arc altogether forcign to my 01 
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province. I have taken the liberty alſo in many caſes, 
where our author inculcates and enforces the ſame concep- 
tions over and over again in variety of phraſe, to. extract 
the ſpirit of them; and inſtead of dreſſing up the ſame 
thought in ſeveral ſhapes, to make ſome one adequate word 
or ſentence ſerve for all. But when all is ſaid that can be 
ſaid, nay, and when all is done too that can be done, with- 
in the compaſs of an eſſay of this quality, though never ſo 


correct in the kind, it is at the beſt but an abſtract (till, and 
a bare abſtra& will never do the buſineſs. as it ought to, 
be done. | 3 | Ra | 

It is not one jot derogatory to Sengga's character, to ob · 
ſerve upon him, that he made it his profeſſion, rather to 
give lights and hints to the world, than to write corpus's 
of morality, and preſcribe rules and meaſures in a ſet courſe 
of philoſophy for the common inſtruction of mankind : . ſo 
that many of his thoughts ſeem to ſpring only like-ſparks 
upon a kind of colliſion, or a ſtriking of fire, within-himfelf, 
and with a very little dependence ſometimes one upon ano- 
ther. What if thoſe incomparable (tarts and ſtrictures of 
his, that no tranſlator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet allowed, 
by the common voice of mankind, to be as much ſuperior 
to thoſe parts of him that will bear the turning, as the fa- 
culties and operations of the ſoul are to the functions of the 
body; and no way of conveying the benignity of thoſe in- 
fluences to the world, but by a ſpeculation upon them in 


paraphraſe! In few words; Seneca was a man made 


for meditation. He was undoubtedly a maſter of choice 
thoughts; and he employed the vigour of them upon a moſt 
viuſtrious ſubje&t, Beſide that, that this ranging humour 
of his, (as Mr. Hobbs expreſſes it) is accompanied with fo 
wonderful a felicity of lively and pertinent rei. xions, even 
in the molt ordinary occurrences ot lite, and his applications 
ſo happy alſo, that every man read bim over again within 
himſelf, and feels and confeiles in his own heart the truth 
0: his doctiine. What can be done more than this now in 
the whole world, toward eſtabliſhing ot a rigl s principle? 
ior. there is no teſt of the truch and reaſon of things, like 
that which has along with it the aſſent of univerſal nature, © 
As he was much given to thinking. ſo he wrote principally 
for thinking men; the periods that he lays moſt ſtreſs up- 
on, are only ſo many detachments of one ſclect thought 
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from another, and every freſh hint furnifhes a new text to 
work upon. So that the reading of Seneca without read- 
ing upon him, does but the one half of our buſineſs; for 
his inuendo's are infinitely more inſtructive than his words 
at length, and there is no coming at him in thofe heights 
without a paraphraſe, 

It will be here objected, that a paraphraſe is but the 


reading upon a text, or an arbitrary deſcant upon the origi- 


nal, at the will and pleaſure of the interpreter: if we have 
all of Seneca's that is good already, there is no place left 


for a ſupplement; and the animadverſion will be no more 


Seneca's at laſt, than our comments upon the word of God 
are holy writ. 8 

A paraphraſe, it is true, may be looſe, arbitrary and ex- 
travagant. And ſo may any thing elſe that ever was com- 
mitted to writing; nay, the beſt, and the moſt neceſſary of 
duties, faculties, and things, may degenerate, by the abuſe 
of them, into acts of ſin, ſhame, and folly. Men may 
blaſpheme in their prayers; they may poiſon one another 
in their cups, or in their porridge ; they may talk treaſon; 
and, in ſhort, they may do a million of extravagant things 
in all caſes and offices that any man can imagine under the 
ſun. And what is the objector's inference now, from the 
poſſibility of this abuſe, but that we are neither to pray, nor 
to eat, nor to drink, nor to open our. mouths, nor, in fine, 


to do any thing elſe, for fear of more poſſibilities as danger- 


ous as the other ? It is ſuggelted again, that the paraphraſe 
is foreign to the text, and that the animadvertor may make 
the author ſpeak what he pleaſes, Now the queltion is not 
the pollibility of a vain, an empty, a flat, or an unedifying 
expoſition ; ' but the need, the uſe, the means, the poſſibili - 
ty, nay, and the eaſineſs of furniſhing a good one: beſide 
that, there is no hurt ar all, on the one hand, to counter- 
vail a very conſiderable advantage to all men of letters, and 
of common honeſty, on the other. A ſhort or an idle 
comment does only diſgrace the writer of it, while the re- 
putation of à < author ſtands nevertheleſs as firm as ever it 
did ; but he that finiſhes Seneca's minutes with proper and 
reaſonable ſupplements, where he does not ſpeak his own 
thoughts out at large, does a necefſary right both to the 


oO 


dead and to the living, and a common fervice to mankind. 
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He does a right to the dead, I ſay, more ways than one: 
for, over and above the juſtice and reſpect that is due to his 


memory, it is, in a fair equity of conſtruction, a perfor- 


mance of the very will of the dead. For all his fragments 
of hint, and eſſay, were manifeſtly deſigned for other peo- 
ple to meditate, read, and ſpeculate upon: and a great part 
of the end of them is loſt, without ſuch an improvement: 
ſo that the very manner of his writings calls for a para- 
phraſe; a paraphraſe he expected; and a paraphraſe is due 
to him; and, in ſhort, we owe a paraphraſe to ourſelves 

too: for the meaning of his hints and minutes does as well 
deſerve to be expounded, as the ſenſe and energy of his 

words. Nay, and when all is done, whoever conſiders how 
he diverſiſies the ſame thing over and over in a change of 
phraſe, how many ſeveral ways he winds and moulds his 
own thoughts, and how he 3 under the difficulty of 
clearing even his own meaning; whoever conſiders this, I 

lay, will find Seneca, upon the whole matter, to be in a 
V meaſure a paraphraſt upon himſelf. He gives you his 
hrit ſenſe of things, and then he enlarges upon it, improves 
it, diſtinguiſhes, expounds, dilates, &c. and when he finds 
at laſt that he cannot bring up the force of his words to the 
2 and vigour of his conception, ſo as to extricate him- 

elf in all reſpects to his own ſatisfaction, it is his courſe 
2 to draw the ſtreſs of the queſtion to a point, and 
there to let it reſt, as a theme of light that ſtands effectual- 

ly recommended to farther conſideration. This muſt not 
be taken as if Seneca couid not ſpeak his own mind, as full 

and as home as any man; or as if he left any thing imper- 
fect becauſe he could not finiſh it himſelf; but it was a turn 
of art in him, by breaking off with an'&c. to create an ap- 

petite in the reader of purſuing the hint; over and above 

the flowing of matter ſo faſt upon him, that is was impoſ- 

ſible for his words to kœœp pace with his thoughts. 

Be this now ſpoken with all reverence to his divine eſſays 
upon providence, happy life, benefits, anger, clemency, hu- 
man frailty, &c. where he ſhews as much of ſkill in the di- 
{tribution of his matter, the congruity and proportion of 
the parts, and the harmony of the whole in the context, as 
he does of a natural felicity in adapting the tendency and 
the virtue of all his ſententions raptures to the uſe of human 
life, So that he was evidently in poſfeſſion of both fa- 


nt 
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culties, (that is, of ſpringing game, and of flying it home) m 
though he made choice of exerciſmg the one oftner than 
the other. There is a vain of this mixture that runs through | 0 
all his diſcourſes, Whether broken or continued. Albert 
that there is no touching any piece of his to advantage, af- It 
ter he has finiſhed it, there is room abundantly 223) ex- ſt 
plication, and for ſupplement in other caſes, where he ſnaps © 
off fhort. with a kind of cetera deſiderantur; and ſo leaves! 
a foundation for thoſe to build upon, that ſhall come after | a 
bim. Now theſe independent thoughts are the touches that | c- 
I would offer to a farther improvement; and only here and] {, 
there one of the moſt elevated, even of them too; which] it 
will amount to no more in the concluſion, than a difcourfe | b 
upon this or that theme or text, urder what name or title N 
the expoſttor pleaſes. I would not however have the com- 
ment break in upon the context; and I wauld ſo ſcrupu- 
louſly confine it to the bounds: of modeſty and conſcience, 
as not to depart upon any terms, either from the intent o 
the original, or from the reaſon of the matter in queſtion, 
This office performed, would raiſe another Seneca out of? 

_ the aſhes of the former; and wake, perhaps, a nianual of 
ſalutary precepts, for the ordering of our paſſions, and for 
the regulation of our lives, not inferior to any other what=- | | 
ſoever, the divine oracles of holy inſpiration only excepted, 
For it would reach all ſtates of men, all conditions of ſor- 
tune, all diſtreſſes of body, all perturbations of mind; and, 
in fine, it would anſwer all the ends that are worthy of an 
honeſt man's care, It was once in my head to digeit the 
whole into ſuch an abſtract, as might at-the ſame. time do 
the office alſo of a paraphraſe, both under one; but what 
-with the ſcruple, of either aſſuming any'of Seneca's excel- 
lencies to myſelf, or of imputing any of my weakneſſes to 

| Seneca, i compounded the matter thus within 7 that 
6 though both would do well, the doing of them ſeparate and 
apart would be beſt, Not but that the undertaker, I fear, 

will find well nigh as much difficulty to preſerve bis own 

Ee reputation in his attempt, as to do right to the author; e- 
Bs ſpecially when he is {ure to have every coffee houſe fit upon 
* - him like a court of juſlice, and if he ſhali but happen to 
4 ſtumble upon any of the {ame figures or illuſtrations over 
again, if the ſupplement ſhall but have ſo: much as the leaſt 
tincture, of apy thing that is done already, a common crt- 
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minal; for the baſeſt ſort of waſhing. clipping, and coining, 
ſhall find better quarter. Here is the old abſtract they will 
cry, juggled into a new paraphraſe, and the ſame thing fob- 
bed upon the world over again, only under another name. 
It will be hard to get ſuch a cavil when it ſhall be 
ſtarted, and it will be a Meaſy thing to find out a plaufible 

colour for the ſetting of it a- foot. 

As to the ſuppoſal of difpardbiv an Are aki by 
a lewd paraphraſe, it is as idle, as to imagine that a canoni- 
cal text ſhould ſuffer for an heretical! interpretation. And 


ſo for the fancy of robbing him of his due by a good one, 
"in a caſe where the ſingle | point is only a virtuous emulation 


betwixt them which ſhall do beſt upon the ſame topick. 
Now where the comment has a kindneſs for the text, there 


can be no interfering upon a pique of honour, though they 


ſhould both happen to agree in the very {cli-ſame thoughts, 
For what is all the writing, reading, diſcourſing, conſuiting, 
diſputing. m2ditating, compounding. and dividing, from the 
ſirit quicke ing breath of the aumighty into reaſonable na- 
ture, to this very moment; what is all this, I ſay, but the 
lighting of on? candle at another? Make it the caſe that by 
the be ꝛcfit of that light I find a treaſure : here is no rob- 
biag of Peter to pay Paul; nar any particular obligation for 
an uct of common humanity. Reaſon works by communi- 
cation, and one thought kindles another from generation 
to generation. as naturally, as one ſpark begets another, 
where the matter is diſpoſed for the impreſſion. 

This. is no more than to iay, that providence, for the 
good of mankind, has made all men necellary to one ano- 
ther. He that puts a good hint into my head, puts a good 
word into my mouth, unleſs a blockhead has it 1a keeping: 
ſo that there i an obligation on both ſides. The text is 
beholden to him that reads upon it, for improving it; and 
the latter bad never thought of the ſubje t perhaps, if the 
fo: mer had not balted it. What is all this now, but rea- 
ſoning upon ficit motions, and a joining of thoſe two pow- 
ers or faculties both in one: for a publick good? Reaon is 
uniform; and where two men are in the right, they muſt of 
neceſſity gree upon the lame point; and the thoughts of 
icieral men in ſuch a Caſe, are as much one, as a con ofagra- 


tion is one fire, by how many ſeveral hands ſoever f it Was 


indled: lo that there i is no laying which Was one's thoughts 
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or. which the othgr's, but they are. incorporated into one 
common (ſtock, The great nicety will he in a judicious 
choice what to take and what to leave, where to begin and 
where to end, and in hitting the preciſe medium betwixt 
too much and too little; 1 forcing the deſign of the 
author, or intermixing any tawdry flourithes by the by, to 
diſgrace: the dignity of the matter. I would not have ſo 
much as one word inſerted, that might not become Seneca 
himſelf, if he were now living, either to ſpeak or to ap- 
prove. Once for all, ſach a reading upon Seneca as I have 
here propounded upon theſe terms, and under theſe condi- 
tions: and in ſuch a manner too, as to take the genuine air 
and figure of his mind, in its native ſimplicity and beauty: 
ſuch a paraphraſe, I ſay, ſuperadded by way of ſupplement, 
Where the abſtract falls ſhort, would furniſh us with that 
which of all things in the world we want the moſt: that is 
to lay, a perfect and a lively image of human nature, 
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